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PREFACE. 


IN delivering this work to the Public, I do so with undis¬ 
sembled alarm. Though not a first attempt, I cannot boast 
of acquired confidence: my first essay has but convinced me of 
the dangers I have to encounter, without affording me much 
encouragement to hope for very general applause. The bark 
however is now launched , the sails are loosened, and whether it be 
buffeted about at the mercy of the waves, or sail securely to its 
destined haven, I must submit. I have ventured a second 
time on an unknown sea, and must abide by the result of 
my temerity. Yet I feel anxious to deprecate the judgement of 
some partial friends, who have anticipated more information than 1 
fear they will receive; and whose disappointment therefore will be 
commensurate with their expectation. At the same time I must 
assume the merit of having considered my subject most fully, and 
of having spared no pains to procure every possible record that 
could add greater interest to my work, or justify the favourable 
opinion of my friends. Still some, I apprehend, knowing the 
advantages I have possessed,may conceive that 1 have failed in the 
execution of my attempt; not considering that the suporstnieltire 




inusf■>Lu^jJ-n ago portion to the materials employed. Of these mate* 
rials! ftavepiad frequent occasions to complain; not only at their 
extreme conciseness, out. sjlso at their want of those striking inci¬ 
dents which can alone rentier any history a favourite with the 
Public. I have consoled myself however, that, to the students of 
Indian history, it may not .be altogether unacceptable, as it will 
show them what the Mahrattas possess upon this subject, and the 
little hope, there remains, failing at the fountain source, of other 
channels supplying additional information. To more geueral 
readers I can offer few arguments to overcome the irksomeness of 
continually meeting with harsh names, and words difficult to be 
pronounced, or with the minute explanations of ceremonies they 
may not have known, and which are not calculated to excite curio¬ 
sity or interest. Yet the Mahrattas were once a mighty nation; 
how they rose, and how they fell, may surely challenge inquiry. 

However much I may regret the scantiness of my materials, 
and the paucity of striking events, I must still congratulate myself 
that my inquiries have not often led me to consult Persian authori¬ 
ties. None, so far as I can judge, can be more fallacious, or can less 
requite the diligence of patient investigation. Ferishta, who com¬ 
posed a general history of India, as well as a particular history of 
the Decaii, is almost the only historian who merits the praise of 
impartiality and accuracy. He died before the aera of Mahratta 
independence, and his mantle has not fallen upon any of his 
brethren. The Mooslims, of course, view with animosity and 
anguish, the progress the Mahrattas have made in the conquest of 
their fairest provinces; and which of late years must have been 





aggravated by the bondage of their king, the unfortunate repre¬ 
sentative of the house of Timoor. From -such persons little that 
was favourable to the Mahratta character could be expected. The 
facts they give are garbled and perverted, while the slightest cir¬ 
cumstance against them is seized upon, and extended to an im¬ 
measurable length. Their style is also a subject of just reprehen¬ 
sion. Their forced and unnatural images, their swelling cadences, 
and modulated phraseology, are as disgusting to a discriminating 
taste, as they must be inimical to historical truth. For in a history 
composed in verse, something will be sacrificed to measure, and 
much to rhyme. Although the Persian histories be not written in 
verse, yet they partake of all its faults. They abound in quaint 
similes and forced antithesis, while the redundancy of their epithets 
distract and bewilder attention. If this judgement to the Persian 
scholar seem harsh, I refer him to the history of the late Nizam 
of the Decan, or, if he object, to the undisputed master of this 
prurient style, the celebrated Abul Fazil. 

Not so the Mahratta histories. Their historians (some will deny 
them the name) write in a plain, simple, and unaffected style, con¬ 
tent to relate passing events in apposite terms, without seeking 
turgid imagery or inflated phraseology. Excepting in the letter 
addressed to the Peshva, by the great Mulhar, Rao Holkar, no 
attempt is made to make the worse appear the better reason. 
Victory and defeat are briefly related; if they pass over the latter 
too hastily, they do not dwell upon the former with unnecessary 
minuteness. They do not endeavour to bias or mislead tire judge¬ 
ment, but are certainly greatly deficient in chronology and in histo- 
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l ien) reflections. 'Whether I have done justice to their works I ads 
at a loss to determine, aware of my own incompetency, and not 
ignorant, of the deficiency of my materials. Yet, without afro* 
gance, I may assume the merit of having been the first to present 
the reader with a connected history of the Mahrattas, derived 
from original sources, and sources till lately not known to have 
existed. I am aware that some portions of Mahratta history are 
before the Public; none, however, derived from their own annals, 
and consequently neither so copious nor so authentic. I mention, 
with some repugnance, lest it should create an undue expectation, 
that I was attached for seven years to the embassy at Poona, and 
of course had greater opportunities of gaining information upon 
many points, than usually fall to the lot of other persons. I state 
this to excuse the presumption of my undertaking, aware that 
I expose myself to the charge of having trifled with my time, and 
of having lost opportunities not to be recovered. 

The orthography of Asiatic names is a constant source of com¬ 
plaint, and from persons who possibly have not experienced the 
difficulty of expressing in the Roman character the harsh and 
guttural sounds of which many of the eastern names are com¬ 
pounded. On. this-hendrt have'already experienced the lash of 
the critic, and certainly the instances he adduced were sufficiently 
ludicrous; yet, had he attended to my declaration that I had 
adopted the system of Mr. Gilchrist,, he would have attacked 
the master and not the scholar. In the present work I. have not 
adhered to any system, whether to better purpose I shall not 
inquire. 
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' It may be made an objection that I have not brought down this 
history beyond the year 1773. To this I reply, that the history of 
the Mahrattas since that period, is sufficiently known; that all the 
leading features exist in a variety of publications; and that I could 
not have written without the recentibus odiis, or without strong 
prepossessions. Such being the case, I trust to have made a suffi¬ 
cient excuse, even' if the first plea should not be admitted. 

I would add, that upon mended judgement, if I err not in say¬ 
ing so, there are some expressions I have wished to alter, but which 
could not be corrected in an errata; and which, owing to the high 
price of printing, could not be otherwise amended; such as, “mild,” 
“ humane,” “ inoffensive” Hindoos, and other epithets which 1 would 
wish expunged. Many terms are used from force of habit, without 
the slightest consideration, and sometimes in relation to other sub¬ 
jects. Thus in regard to the Hindoos, they are usually styled “ mild” 
or " humane,” and certainly are so in contradistinction to the impla¬ 
cable and bigottedMooslim; yet, as a nation, unworthy of the epithet, 
when we reflect on their human sacrifices and frequent parricides. 
I should have refrained from noticing these venial errors, had I not 
seen the slightest authority, for want of better, pressed into the ser¬ 
vice of particular persons, and involved in the support of arguments 
they abhor or contemn. I disclaim such injustice, and most sin¬ 
cerely trust that nothing will be found in this work inimical to the 
attempt of those good men who have felt it a duty to difi’use the 
light of Christianity among a benighted and besotted nation, and 
whose reward, as might have been expected, has been revilings and 
enmity, with derision and contempt. 
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In the preface to the second edition of my Tour to Sheeraz, the 
name of Mehdi Ali Khan tvas casually mentioned, and I “doubted 
“ his knowledge of the ancient language of Persia, as well as his 
“ reputed virtues.” In the first opinion I merely agreed with 
Chardin and Sir William Jones, who deemed it a lost language; 
and if I had foreseen that the latter opinion would have given the 
uneasiness I learn it has to his surviving friends, I should have ab¬ 
stained from any reflection upon his character, as I find from those 
who long knew him, that my opinion was unjust. Should that 
work pass through another edition, the obnoxious paragraph shall 
be omitted. 

I now deliver this work to the Public, unwilling to deprecate its 
judgement, yet ready to submit to its decision. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 

THE DECAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE Decan or southern part of Hindoostan comprehends introduction, 
the countries lying south of the Nerbuda and Cutak rivers 1 . 

A country of such vast extent; divided by mountains, man¬ 
ners, and religion, and inhabited by a various and distinct 
race of people; must necessarily have been subject to a num¬ 
ber of independent chieftains. But unfortunately, we pos¬ 
sess no authentic accounts of the Decan prior to the Moos- 
lim sera; nor does it seem probable that we shall ever receive 
any farther information from the fabulous mines of Sanscrit 
literature 2 . The history of the first ages is replete with alle¬ 
gory and fable. And where could we find more, than in the 
narratives of a people who defy all rational chronology; 
whose plains and rivers are sanctified by the manifestation 
of the Almighty; and whose soil has been dyed with the 

1 RennelTs Memoirs, p. 51. 

* Of these febulmis mines, I have already spoken (Tour to Sheeraz); nor is my 
opinion in the least shaken by the publication of the 1st vol. of the Kamayana. 
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The Decan, which we have stated to be all the country 
south of the Nerbuda and Mahanudee or Cutak rivers, has 
often changed its boundaries; and is now considered as ex¬ 
tending only from the Nerbuda to the Toombudra rivers. 
In its more extended definition it comprises six soobahs or 
provinces; Candesh, Berar, Maharasht, Telingana, Bala- 
ghat, and Beejapoor; with a sea-coast extending from the 
Cutak river, to Cape Comorin, and thence on its western 
side to Baroach. Its principal rivers are the Nerbuda and 
Taptee, which fall into the sea at Baroach and Surat; and 
the Godavery, Kislma, and Caveri, which disembogue on the 
opposite coast of Coromandel. A vast chain of mountains 
skirt the sea-coast at a distance from forty to a hundred 
miles, until it approaches Bangalore, when taking a more 
westerly' direction, it joins the lofty range of hills which run 
from Cape Comorin to Ajmere, and thence skirt the great 
sandy desert. Two other chains of hills intersect the conti¬ 
nent extending from West to East, forming the sources of 
the Godavery and Tapti rivers. 

The soil, climate, and productions of such an empire, 
must depend upon a variety of circumstances. The country 
below the hills grows chiefly rice; while dry grains and 
cotton are produced on the upper provinces. Its manu¬ 
factures consist principally in cloths, but not of that soft 
texture which so distinguishes the productions of Bengal. 
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Its languages are Malabar and Cunareese below the moun¬ 
tains, and Telinga and Mahratta above. Its religion was 
that of Brahma, while, all its languages were derived from 
the Sanscrit. 

A number of exceptions must of course exist to so gene- e> 
ral a description. Among those which deserve notice are 
the Jyns, and their stupendous monuments of idolatry: a 
people who are doubtless the aborigines of India, and who 
cherish their unavailing rancour against the Bramins with 
undiminished zeal 8 . But as it is not intended to compose 
a work upon the various sects who inhabit this vast empire, 
their history and religion, both highly deserving of attention, 
are passed over in silence. 

A short abstract, however, of the history of the Decan, h 
cannot fail of being useful, as otherwise it would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult, if not altogether impossible, to comprehend 
the history of the Mahrattas, which is so intimately blended 
and connected with the Mooslim dynasties in the Decan. 
Nor is it altogether uninteresting to contemplate the rise and 
fall of flourishing kingdoms, or to trace a similar course 
of events, leading to the same sure and fatal termination. 

8 The Jyns commence their address to the Creator l.y pm iog him to shower 
down curses on the Bramins. See an account of the Colo -si statue in Fryer's 
Travels, and the more interesting account of their history mid religion in the 
ninth volume of Asiatic Researches. 
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Si'Uia!c° The Decaii, in the earliest age of history, was divided 
under several independent Hindoo governments. Kooi 
Cliund formed that of Koolburga; Raja Meer Chund, that 
of Meritcli; and. Beeja Cliund, the more celebrated and 
more permanent government of Beejanugur. Beckrama- 
ject, famous in table and romance, and whose reign forms a 
chronological aara 9 , resided at Oojyn, and was slain by Su- 
labhun another independent chieftain. 

dttthemaricc The riches of the Rajah of Deoghur, or Doulutabad, 

of the Moguls. exc j te( j the a v a ri C e of Alla Ood Deen, who easily ob¬ 
tained permission from Sultan Ferose Shah to invade that 
kingdom. The Rajah was speedily- subdued; but he was 
revenged on his Mooslim conquerors, for his riches seduced 
the Mooslim troops; and the Sooltan was deposed, and 
succeeded by the fortunate and crafty Alla Ood Deen. The 
new Sooltan did not abandon his views upon the Decan. 
In 1309, his army met with a severe repulse before M aran- 
gole, the capital of Telingana; but being soon reinforced, 
the unfortunate Ludder Deo was obliged to purchase a 
peace by the payment of vast sums of money, and by con¬ 
senting to become tributary to the throne of Delhi. Rutun- 
poor, and Chitore, two strong-holds in Ajmere, were likewise 
reduced; and a mosque was even erected on the holy ground 
of Rameswur. 


’ Fifty-six yo^rs before theirirth of Christ. 
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The Moguls, who had tasted the sweets of plunder, and 
whose avarice was by no means satiated by the riches they 
had already acquired, made annual incursions into the. De¬ 
can. Their insatiable cupidity was concealed, though by no 
means mitigated, by their fanatical zeal for conversion; 
and while they enriched themselves, they thought they be¬ 
came acceptable to Heaven, by destroying the images and 
temples which seemingly denied the unity of the Godhead. 
Of their ravages and plunder we have a tedious and dis¬ 
gusting detail; but of the success of their religious zeal we 
have not the slightest account. Brutal force was however 
their principal, if not sole argument; and death or conver¬ 
sion was the only choice left to the miserable and trembling 
captive- Few circumstances can more strongly mark the 
difference between the religion of man, and the religion 
of God, than a comparison between the intemperate and 
inhuman efforts of the Mooslim, with the steady and 
earnest labours of the Christian. There is not in the black 
catalogue of human enormities, one which, under the mask 
of religion, they did not frequently commit. Towns and 
cities, nay, whole provinces, were extirpated, because the 
unoffending inhabitants had not heard the name of Ma¬ 
homet, or hearing, had not instantly believed. All their 
bad passions were called into action; and under the cha¬ 
racter of reformers they outraged human nature. We 
know not the extent of their success, yet it seems prepos- 
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terous to deny it. Fear must have operated upon a great 
many; interest upon others; while the offspring of their 
Hindoo slaves, were of course educated in the religion of 
Mahomet. Although the zeal of the Mooslim was seldom 
restrained within any bounds, the treatment of their slaves 
and converts is not unworthy of our imitation. But their 
attractions, as. well as their religion, were of this world. 
Every inducement of wealth, honour, and promotion, were 
offered to the Hindoo convert ; he was received, into the 
bosom of society, and was elevated above the heads of his 
former associates. It would be idle to deny the strength 
of these incentives upon the minds of a people, not strongly 
confirmed in the tenets of an absurd superstition. 

Widely different is the situation of the Christian mission¬ 
ary. He cannot hold out the lure of worldly honours and 
worldly advantages ; his own condition sufficiently declares 
that he has no temporal riches to dispense; while his pre¬ 
cepts and exhortations tend to diminish that self-love 
which is inseparable from our fallen nature. He not only 
makes them to be despised of others, but also to despise 
themselves; to be objects for the slow pointing finger of 
scorn ; to be either considered madmen or impostors. Yet, 
if great their trials, still- greater their privileges. He who 
seriously believes, cannot be greatly affected by the deri¬ 
sion or contempt of the world; his hopes are not fixed on 
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earthly things; the trial is but for a season, the reward 
eternal. ' That the progress of convefsion. has been 
.slow, no one will deny; yet sufficiently great to encourage 
hope, and to stimulate exertion. Great prejudices may, 
and possibly do, exist in the minds of the natives of India 
against the propagation of the Gospel; but that these pre¬ 
judices are invincible is manifestly wrong,’ when the Seeks 
are a numerous body composed both of Mooslim and Hin¬ 
doo converts, and when theGosaeens admit no Bramininto 
their society, who does not abjure his supremacy. But 
have not prejudices existed in most countries ? and had 
they, in all ages, been equally respected, in what a lost 
condition should we have remained! The* least we can do 
is to attempt, with all prudence, to extend those blessings 
which we have received; trusting in Providence to sanctify 
our feeble efforts, and waiting for the expected time when 
the glad tidings of the Gospel shall be preached without 
opposition to all nations, and when “ his knowledge shall 
“ cover the earth as the waters cover the sea.” I shall be 
accused of having unnecessarily introduced a subject which 
bore little relation to the history of the Decan; and I will¬ 
ingly plead guilty to the charge. Yet, considering how 
the subject has been introduced, and how attacked, any 
attempt to vindicate so good a cause ma}’ be tolerated even 
by those who hold contrary sentiments. Besides, seeing 
the opprobrium which rests upon those who esteem it a duty 
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to difl'use the light of. Scripture among distant nations, I 
conceive it right, not merely to wish them success, and be 
ashamed to acknowledge it, but bold In' to avow the obliga-.. 
lion, and, as far as my means may extend, aware of what, 
may be said, to promote the cause. 


We now resume the thread of our history. .Hirpat Singh 
attempted to resist the Mooslim invasion, but was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and fiaj'ed alive, for resisting the destroyers 
of his country (A. D. 1316.). The fortresses of Bidur and 
Warangole were successively taken, and with their fall, sunk 
the two principal Hindoo dynasties. The Moosliins had 
now pushed their conquests so far into the Decan, as to en¬ 
tertain serious intentions of subjecting the whole to their do¬ 
minion. But as it was required that the wretched inhabit¬ 
ants should be overawed by a formidable army, and vigorous 
government, Tughluk Shah determined on removing the 
seat of government to Doulutabad; the residence of former 
Rajahs, and still remarkable for its wonderful excavations 10 . 


5f The authority of the Mooslims was frequently resisted ; 
and at length they were entirely driven out of the Pecan. 
Moohummed Tughluk Shah did not abandon the design of 
subduing the whole of the Decan; his views however were 


” See iin exact account of these wonderful excavations in the sixth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches; 1 have been informed however, bjr several persons, that 
the drawings are extremely defective. 
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entirely defeated by the treachery of his nobles, who con¬ 
spired against him; and, Choosing a sovereign by lot, founded 
an empire, which rivalled in splendour and possessions its 
• parent state. 

Ismael was the envied chieftain whom destiny selected to Ei ec 
found a new kingdom ; he was unequal to the task, and was 
obliged to correct the blindness of fortune by resigning his 
kingdom to Hoosun, a young noble who had just defeated 
. the royal armies. Koolburga was chosen to be the capital 
of this new empire, to which, in the course of a few years, 
he, by the wisdom of his policy and the vigour of his arms, 
added all the conquests which had been achieved in the 
Decan by the governftient of Delhi. Hoosun '•was of ob¬ 
scure birth, and had passed his early years in the service of 
a BramiD, called Kangoh. The Bramin, observing some¬ 
thing uncommon in his character, excited his ambition bj r 
prognostics of future, greatness. Hoosun did not neglect 
his former patron; he was placed at the head of the trea¬ 
sury, and his name joined with the Sooltail’s to all the royal 
edicts. Hence this dynasty obtained the name of Eah- 
munee. "Whether the new Sooltan did this to gratify the 
expectation of an indulgent master, or to conciliate his 
Hindoo subjects, is not known : Kanguli was the first Bramin 
who held an appointment under a Mooslim government: 
but their talents and abilities in finance ever after eu- d 
them the preference over-the Mooslim competitor''. 
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lioospn, by the title of Alla Ood Deen, enjoyed a-pehee- 
, ui)le reign of eleven years, and was succeeded by his sdn 
Moohmnnied. lie was engager! in a long and troublesome 
war with the l\6y of Telingana, which ended in his entire 
sub|ection. The boundary of the Mooslim kingdom was 
extended to Golconda, and the Roy became a vassal of that 
increasing power. The king, relieved from dangei - and dif¬ 
ficulty, resigned himself to an uninterrupted course of plea¬ 
sure ; and at one of his midnight revels, recompensed the 
singers and dancers by an order on the treasury of Beeja- 
nugur. The Roy resented the indignity with a becoming, if 
an impolitic spirit. The messenger was seated on an ass, 
paraded through the streets, and dismissed with the utmost 
contempt -to his dissolute master. Not content with this 
public expression of his indignation, the Roy assembled his 
army, carried the fortress of Moodgul by storm, and put all 
the garrison to death. Moohummed was overwhelmed wifh 
rage and vexation, and, in the phrensy of his wrath, made a 
solemn vow never to return until he had expiated their 
deaths in the blood of one hundred thousand Hindoos. 
He crossed the Kistna in the face of the enemy, who was so 
much intimidated as to send off his heavy baggage.' Moo- 
lnmmred then attacked their camp, and, according to report, 
put seventy thousand persons to death. At the conclusion 
of the rains lie advanced with a battering-train against 
Adoni, and crossed the Toombudra. Finding that the ene¬ 
my was advancing, he detached a large body against him. 
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under Khan^Moohummed, which would have been entirely 
defeated, but for.the seasonable arrival of the king, with a 
' body of three thousand, horse, 'flic Mooslims rallied, 
charged, and were victorious; when a scene of massacre 
and butchery ensued too horrid to relate. • * 

Moohummed immediately laid siege to Beejanugur, the s 
enemy's capital, but finding it too strong recrossed the 
Toombruda. The Hindoos pursued, and lulled into security, 
by superior numbers, and a fabricated report of the king's 
death, abandoned, themselves to feasting and revelry. They 
were aroused the next morning by the groans of the wounded 
and dying, and the shouts of the victors. Ten thousand of 
the enemy were slain, and immense riches were found in his 
camp. Kishen Roy, subdued by misfortune, sought for 
peace; and on his consenting to satisfy the singers and 
dancers, a treaty was .immediately concluded, which, among 
other articles, stipulated that regular troops only were to be 
treated as enemies, a humane regulation which obtained for 
a considerable period. The king, rejoiced at his success, 
exclaimed in the fervency of his gratitude, “ Praises be to 
God, what I ordered has been performed ; I would not let a 
light word be recorded of me in the pages of timethus 
preferring the gratification of an intemperate act, to the 
lives-of mapy thousands of his fellow-creatures. 

The Sooltan did not enjoy a long repose. It was broken * 
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upon by rebellions in Boglana, and Mheerrut, which he soon 
suppressed. On his return to Coolburga he issued ordftrs'for 
the extermination of numerous hordes of banditti, which 
infested the Decan; and we may form some estimate of 
their numbers, on finding that, in the course of a few months, 
a pyramid of heads, to. the amount" of eight thousand, was 
erected at Coolburga, as a monument of the royal justice. 
He died in 1374: and, after the gratification of every sensual 
passion, the slaughter of five hundred thousand persons, and 
the ruin and depopulation of the Carnatic, acknowledged 
from the grave, “ dll is vanity.” * 

"Moohummed was succeeded by his son Mujalud Shah, 
who was engaged in a severe warfare against the Hindoos, 
and which, as usual, terminated in favour of the Mooslims. 
He was assassinated by his uncle Daood Khan in 1377, who 
was murdered after a short but guilty reign of one mdntk 
His successor Mahmood was a p.rince of a mild and gentle 
disposition, and who contrived to. pass a long reign without a 
foreign war. Indeed, it required little more than the dis¬ 
position to do so . for the Mooslims, impelled by a spirit of 
ambition and wild fanaticism, have, till of late years, been 
always the aggressors. Mahmood passed his days in the 
seducing and refined pleasures of literature: he was a scho¬ 
lar, a good poet, and a liberal patron of learned men. The 
celebrated Hafiz, the Anacreon of Persia, had actually em¬ 
barked for his court; when, alarmed at the sea, he relanded 
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and excused himself in the following Ode to his friend Fyz 
Qollah Unjoo. 

“ The breeze of my gatden is not to be purchased by 
the possession of the world. 

“ My companions rebuked me, and said, Quit this spot: 
what whim has possessed thee, that thy cell is not valued ? 

“ Yonder royal crown, on which is set danger of life, is 
an alluring object, but not worth the risk of death. 

“ From my desire of pearls, the danger of the sea ap¬ 
peared of little compute: but I was deceivedone wave is 
not to be appeased by treasures of gold. 

~ ‘ Is my heart dispirited in the assembly of friendship } 
The gildings of art are not worth a cup of generous wine. 

“ If Hafiz retires from the world content with a little, 
hundreds of pieces of gold are not worth a moment’s vex¬ 
ation.” • ' - 

Such, according to the historian Ferishta, was the ode 
which Hafiz sent to his friend Unjoo; his biographers tran¬ 
scribe another ode', as superior in spirit, as it is in poetry :i .. 

n « Wine and pleasure were wanting: what folly is this! I brought them t,i 
the table of the wanton. Of the consequence I care not. 
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Mujahid Shall died in the_ year 1396, after a reign of 
twenty years, and was succeeded by his son, who was soon 

“ Burst your fetters, and do not think of heaven; for the science of the astro¬ 
nomer will not solve the problem. 

" Do not be astonished at the reverses of Fortune; she is acquainted with a 
thousand such changes. 

“ Receive the howl with respect; it is composed of the dust of Jumshyd, of 
Buhmun, and Cobad. 

“ Who knows where. Kaoos the Kyaniau is gone ? who knows what is become 
of the goblet of Jum ? 

“ But I see, in emulation of the lips of Sheereen, that the tnlips bloom fresh 
upon tire grave of Furliad: , ■ 

“ The tulip is acquainted with the faithlessness of the tyorld; for, from the 
time it blows till it dies, it holds the cup in its hand. 

“ Come, come, let us drink wine; perhaps we may arrive thus at die end of 
our desires'. 

« The morning-breeze of Mooseelay, and the waters of Rooknabad, will not 

“ Whatever Hafiz has suffered is past: free, I prav, other lovers from such 

The object of this beautiful ode, unhappily obscured by one or two puerile 
thoughts, is to show as delicately as possible, that princes receive immortality at 
the hands of poets. 

Si charts; sileant quod bene feceris, 

Mereedem tuleris. Quid forct Ilia; 

Mavortisque pucr, si tacitumitas ■ 

Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus jEacum 

Virtus, et favor, et lingua potentium f 

Bignuin laude virum Musa vetat mori: 

Ceelo, Musa beat. ... 

The Persian kings are forgotten, while Furliad, apparently obscure, lives im 
mortalized in poesy. ( ' ‘ 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed omnes iliachrymabiles 
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after blinded, and deposed by a Turkish slave. His brother, 
after a short reign of five months, was also dethroned by his 
uncle Feroze Shah. 

Feroze Shah was remarkable for his affability, gene¬ 
rosity, and learning. lie lived with his nobles rather as a 
companion than sovereign, strictly forbidding their intro¬ 
ducing two subjects; affairs of state, and remarks upon 
an absent person. His haram was filled with Arabians, 
Circassians, Georgians, Russians, Afgans, Bengalees, Guz- 
ratees, Telenganees, and Mharatins, with all of whom, it 
is said, he could converse in their own language. He 
also read the Bible; but perhaps it may provoke a 
smile to hear, that his preference to the Koran arose 
from the prohibition of wine and the seclusion of women. 
Nor can it be admitted that he derived much benefit from 
"feis reading, on finding him consenting to the assassination 
of his enemy the Roy of Beejanugur. Devul Roy was glad 
to purchase a peace at the price of four hundred thousand 
pounds, and the king’s arms were then directed against 
the strong hilly country of Goandwara u , which lie entirely 
subjected. 

Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Hafiz thu3 gently insinuates, that had he accepted the invitation, he would 
have conferred, rather titan have received, a favour, and was consequently ulwav.- 
at liberty to decline it. 

. ** See an account of this country and its inhabitants in the Asiatic Research^. 

voU. 
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Timoor had, at this period, prepared for his Indian expo 
i wi. dition; and I'eroze sent an ambassador to conciliate the 
Tartar conqueror. His embassy and presents were received 
with attention and kindness, and the rude barbarian requited 
him with the sovereignty of the Dccan, Malwa, and Goo- 
zerat. - 

irmption or Dewul Roy, forgetful of past misfortunes, had rashly in¬ 
vaded the Mooslim territory. Enamoured with the reported 
beauties of a virgin of Moodgul, the Roy besieged that for- 
, tress; but was, as usual, defeated, and obliged to purchase 
a peace by a fresh contribution of four hundred thousand 
pounds, a vast quantity of pearls, fifty elephants, and two 
thousand slaves. But the most disgraceful condition was, his 
being obliged to give his daughter in marriage to the king: 
a condition subversive of every tenet of his religion, and a 
■hoc. proof of the most complete subjugation. 

He again invaded Goandwara, which he laid waste, and 
returned with a large booty. In 1417 the king sustained a 
severe defeat from J.)cwul Roy, who had invaded his kingdom, 
and spread his devastations wherever he marched. The 
Sooltan at length drove him beyond the frontier; bnt mis¬ 
fortune had broken his spirit, and had brought on a linger¬ 
ing disorder. His last moments were imbittered by the 
rebellion of his brother. He died after a reign of twenty- . 
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■five years and some months, and was succeeded by his 
brother. 

Ahmed Shah commenced his reign by attacking Dewul ^ c “ e s j°shah 
Roy, who had been joined by the Raja of Warangole. 

The Mooslims crossed the Toombudra, and surprised the 
enemy's camp. Dewul Roy, in the confusion which ensued, 
was made prisoner, but not being recognised made his escape. 

The Sooltan, who aspired to the character of a Mooslim saint, 
broke the humane compact concluded between the two states. 

Men, women, and children, were involved in one promis¬ 
cuous slaughter; and whenever he imagined that twenty- 
thousand Hindoos had been slain, he celebrated the horrid 
massacre by a festival of three days. Five thousand Hin¬ 
doos, enraged at his cruelty, devoted themselves to rid the 
world of such a monster. They were on the point of suc¬ 
ceeding in their wishes, having surprised and surrounded the 
Icing, when they were attacked by a fresh force, and beaten 
off the field. Dewul Roy was now' besieged in Ins capital, 
but on his consenting to pay the arrears of tribute, a peace 
was once more established. 

Ahmed Shah availed himself of this opportunity to ai- ix. ;, 
tack the Raja of Warangole, who w as slain, and his capital 
taken. Qa his return from an expedition into Malvn. lie 
founded the city of Ahmedabad; which, howcicr, still 
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retains the name of Bidtir,'being built on the site oftbat 
celebrated city. lie then carried his arms into the ICokun; 
and even made a. conquest of the island of Bombay: but in 
i the end was obliged to relinquish his conquests. 

-h— \u-ood Sultan Allaood Deen II. succeeded his father, who died 
in 1434. It being the usual ambition of a new sovereign to 
distinguish himself by conquest, the unfortunate Roy of Bee- 
janugur was again attacked, and again obliged to purchase 
1437. a peace by heavy contributions. A large force was also sent 
against the province of Candesh, under the command of 
Mulikoot Toojar, who destroyed Boorhanpoor, the capital of 
that province, and defeated Nuseer Khan in several en¬ 
gagements. 

The Raja Dewul Roy, mortified at his constant losses and 
anxious to discover the cause, convened a general assembly 
of Iris nobles. He inquired of them the occasion of such 
constant discomfiture. Some attributed it to a decree of the 
Almighty; who, according to the Shasters, had given supe¬ 
riority to the Mooslims for "thirty thousand years. Others, 
more rationally, attributed it to superior cavalry, and to large 
bodies of archers. The Raja on this new-modelled his army; 
and thinking himself sufficiently strong, crossed the Tooro- 
budra, and surprised Moodgul. Upon this success he de¬ 
tached his sons against Rachore and Bincapoor, encamping 
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himself with the body of his force, on the banks of the Kistna. 
AUaood Deen inarched against him with an army of one hun¬ 
dred and thirty thousand men. At fust he was unsuccess¬ 
ful, but at length he succeeded in defeating the Hindoos, 
and compelled the Raja to sue for peace. A treaty was 
soon concluded, and Allaood Deen, upon his return, became 
as remarkable for his voluptuousness and inattention to 
business as he had before been moderate and indefatigable. 
He built a palace called the Abode of Bliss, where he spent 
his time in the society of one thousand beautiful women. 

Mulikoot Toojar had spread the terror of the king’s arms 
over the whole of the Kokun ; and for the preservation of his 
conquests,had raised the fortress of Juner. Being persuaded 
by a petty Raja, whom he had subdued, to attack Soonda, 
lie' rashly entered the woody and mountainous country in 
feat neighbourhood, and was cut off with the whole of His 
party. The king died in the year 1457 of a mortification in 
his foot, after a reign of twenty-five years. He was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Homaioon. 

The natural cruelty of Homaioon's temper was aggravated 
by a rebellion which broke out upon his accession to the 
throne. He was recalled to his capital by another conspi¬ 
racy, headed by his brother, and Yusuf Turk, who were, 
however, soon subdued. Relieved from his fears, his dispo- 
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sition assumed ifs natural bent. Stakes were set op jo the 
market-place; furious elephants and beusts of prey •were 
stationed at different parts of the square; and at others, 
caldrons of scalding oil and boiling water. The tyrant, 
seated in a balcony, glutted his sight with the spectacle of 
his brother being thrown before a furious tiger, who tore him 
to pieces. Yusuf Khan, with seven of his friends, , was 
treated with more lenity. They were beheaded before him, 
but their innocent families were violated and tortured in the 
courts of his palace. Not content with the common me¬ 
thods, he invented new modes of torture; neither the young 
nor the old, women nor children, escaped his relentless furj r . 
Seven thousand persons are computed to have suffered by 
every kind of torture his ingenuity could invent. His cruelty 
and lust knew no bounds. Betrothed virgins were tom 
from the arms of their impatient husbands, and sent back 
deflowered to their houses. But, to use the words of the 
Persian historian, “ the Almighty took pity on the sufferings 
of his people, and listened to the complaints of the wretched.” 
He died in 1460; or, according to others, was killed in a 
fit of intoxication by one of his own servants : a death more 
suitable to the enormity of his conduct. He reigned three 
years and a half, and was succeeded by his son Nizam Shah, 
a child of eight years of age. 

The neighbouring powers seized the opportunity of attack- 
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ing a kingdom in the hands of a minor, and governed by a 
woman. The Roy of Orissa advanced within ten miles of 
Ahmedabad, but was attacked and forced to retreat. Khaju 
Juhan hung upon his rear, and he was glad to purchase a 
peace by the payment of a large sum of money. This affair 
was scarcely terminated, before he was invaded by Sooltan 
Mahmood of Malwa. The young king put himself at the 
head of his army, and a general action soon ensued. Both 
wings of the enemy were broken, but Sultan Mahmood still 
maintained his ground. Khaju Juhan then charged ; unfor¬ 
tunately his elephant became ungovernable, and the Deca- 
nies,missing the royal standard,fled,and abandoned a victory 
they had gained to the Sooltan of Malwa. Mahmood im¬ 
mediately sat down before the capital, which must have fallen 
had not his own territories been invaded by an army from 
Goo'zerat.- He raised the siege, and suffered incredible hard¬ 
ships on his march. In Goundwara he lost twelve thousand 
men from fatigue and thirst. 

Sooltan Mahmood, upon his first entrance into the Decan, Hvpocrisjj t,r 
had treated the inhabitants with the greatest cruelty; but the 
instant he entertained hopes of achieving a conquest, his 
conduct became as remarkable for moderation and justice as 
it had been before distinguished for rapine and outrage. 

Among other things, he carried wooden frames filled with 
earth, on which he gretor his vegetables, that he might not do- 
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privc the inhabitants of the smallest part of tlueir property. 
At the siege of Ahmedabad, he applied to Shumsood Deen 
to know where he might purchase vegetables, agreeably to 
the law, at a high price. The holy man had the resolution 
and good sense to tell him, that the person who destroyed 
the houses and possessions of others, and attended to the 
minutest observances of the law, was not only a fool but a 
hypocrite. 

Nizam Shah died as he was on the eve of celebrating his 
marriage, and was succeeded by Moohurnmed Shah, a child 
of nine years of age. Nothing material occurred in the 
young king's reign until 1467, when an army was sent against 
Kurleh, a fortress belonging to the Sooltan of Malwa, and 
which was not taken without much trouble. The arms of 
the Bhamenee sovereigns were still employed in the Kokun; 
t5ic y gradually subdued Khakeh and Soongeer, and at length 
a capture was made ot Goa. The Roy of Beejanugur did 
not resign so valuable a possession without a struggle. Per- 
gana, governor of Balgaon, attacked it; his own fort was 
immediately besieged, and, after a desperate resistance, 
taken. 

A famine having raged in the Decari two years, the Roy 
of Oureeah seized this occasion to assert his independence; 
and having united himself with the Roy of Orissa, prepared 
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to resist the royal arms. Mohunnned Shah, incensed at his 
treachery, headed his army, and carried slaughter and devas¬ 
tation up to the gates of his capital. The Roy soon con¬ 
cluded an ignominious treaty. lie next besieged Chan- 
dapal, and, on entering the fort, slew some innocent devotees, 
which obtained him the name of Ghazee, or Saint Militant. 
He then determined on attacking Nersinga, and accordingly 
advanced within a short distance of Conjeveram. Upon 
hearing of the vast riches of the temple, he attacked it, and 
soon became master of the wealth which credulity and su¬ 
perstition had offered at this famous shrine. 

The empire had now so much increased as to render a new 
division of its provinces absolutely necessary. Berar formed 
two governments: 1. Gawil, and, 2.. Mahore: 3. Douiut- 
abad: 4. Juner, with the districts of Aloro. Baeen, Ban, 
Goa, and Balgaon: 5. Beejapoor, as far as the Beemali: 
6. Uhsunabad, Koolburga to Nuldunik and Sholapoor; the 
country of Telingana into two: 7. Rajamundree Masulipa- 
tam, Nilcoodah,and Oureeah : and 8th. the government of 
Warangole. The most extraordinary man of this reign was 
KhajuJuhan: he was an able general, an excellent mini¬ 
ster, and a good poet. He at last fell a sacrifice to the king's 
suspicions. The Sooltan soon discovered the vindictive 
treachery of his courtiers; which, producing a dejection of 
spirits, hastened his death. He died after a reign of 
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twenty years, and was succeeded by his son Soohan 
Mahmood II. 

The commencement of this reign was remarkable for the 
massacre of the Turks in the royal sendee. Many of them 
had risen to high offices; and, as they were foreigners, greater 
trust was reposed in them than on the nobles of the Decan. 
As they rose solely by their merits, we must suppose them to 
have been more capable than the nobles of the country; 
who, born to rank and large possessions, usually abandoned 
themselves to sloth and voluptuousness. Neff is it too re¬ 
fined to suppose that the inhabitants of a colder climate, and 
rigid Mooslims, would manifest superior courage and zeal 
against Hindoos than the natives of the Decan, who were fa¬ 
miliar with their religious rites and habits, and acquainted 
with their language. An implacable enmity had always ex¬ 
isted between the Decan nobles and the different foreignein 
who had flocked from all quarters to the Bahmenee Court. 
Nizam Ool Moolk succeeded in instilling a distrust of their 
services. They were accordingly attacked in the city where 
they Were quartered, and a continued state of warfare was 
kept up for twenty days. The Turks in the distant provinces, 
for their own security, seized upon the places they were sent 
to garrison, and, among others, upoh Dabal Kolapore, Pan- 
nala, and Balgaon. Nizam Ool Moolk’s influence imme¬ 
diately declined; he fled to Ahmedabad, and met with the 
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treatment he might have expected from a wretch he had 
raised from obscurity. He was admitted into the fort, and 
murdered. 

The Decanee nobles did not abandon themselves to 
spair. They entered into a conspiracy against the king, who nobl “ 4lJ0 . 
was indebted for his safety to his foreign troops. The Decan 
and Abyssinian noblemen were abandoned to the fury of the 
incensed Turks. The king now, free from apprehension, 
gave himself up to an uninterrupted course of the grossest 
sensuality. Musicians, singers, and players flocked from all 
quarters; and the common people, imitating the manners of 
their sovereign, indulged in unbounded licentiousness. The 
prevalence of example seduced the old and the grave; 

“ hoary sages pawned their clothes at the wine-cellars, and 
“ priests presided at the jovial banquet." The king, im¬ 
mersed in the lowest pleasures, was careless of the welfare ot 
his subjects, and equally indifferent to the preservation of his 
legitimate authority. The governors of the distant provinces 
no longer respected the royal commands ; some treated him 
with slight, while others entirely disclaimed his authority. 
Ahmed Bihree founded the city of Ahmednugur, and excited 
the governors of Beejapoor and Berar to imitate his example. 

The 'king, at this period, was a prisoner in the hands of his 
minister; he had still, however, sufficient influence to raise 
a large army, at the head of which he advanced against some 
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of his rebel subjects upon the sea-coast, whom he' entirety 
subdued. This was his last effort. On his return he re¬ 
lapsed into his usual luxurious habits, and again feH under 
the control of his minister. He soon became the mere pa¬ 
geant of his ambitious subjects, whp sanctioned their acts 
by the authority of degraded majesty. Yusuf Adil Shah, 
however, did not feel it necessary to disguise his rebellion 
by so flimsy a veil. He was publicly proclaimed at his 
capital, Beejapoor, and was succeeded by his son Ismael 
Adil Shah. 

i The king, or rather his minister, attacked and stormed 
Coolburga; but advancing to Beejapoor was defeated and 
taken prisoner. The unfortunate Sooltan was now carried 
to his capital by his rebel subject; but, on the approach of 
the minister with a superior force, was abandoned by his in¬ 
terested ally, and was forced to implore the protection of 
Umdutood Deen, another of his rebel viceroys. Umdut- 
ood Deen espoused bis cause, and escorted him with a large 
army to his capital. The minister prepared to resist, and ad¬ 
vanced against him. The messenger who brought the ac¬ 
counts found theking bathing, and insolcntly,although justly, 
remarked, it was no wonder that a prince who could thus 
employ his time at such a critical moment, should be the 
sport of his nobles. The Sooltan, stung with the reproof, 
instead of manifesting its injustice, deserted oyer to the 
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enemy, and voluntarily resigned himself into the hands of 
his implacable minister. His confinement now became more 
strict, and he soon after finished a long and inglorious reign 
of thirt 3 ’-seven years. 

Ahmed Shah succeeded to a nominal throne, and died E* 
after a reign of two years. Allaood Deen III. was the mini- 
ster’s next pageant; but endeavouring to rid himself of a 
violent tyrant, was deposed, and succeeded by Sooltan 
Mulee. Sooltan Mulee unfortunately possessed a beautiful 
wife ; the minister loved her; the Sooltan was dethroned, 
and his wife torn from' his embraces. With Sooltan Mulee 
terminated the dynasty of Bahmenee kings. It may be 
more properly dated from the death of Sooltan Mahmood, 
when this once vast and flourishing kingdom was parcelled 
out into five monarchies: Adil Shahee, or that of Beejapoor: 

2. Kootub Shahee or Golcondah: 3. Nizam Shahee, or 
Ahmednugur: and the two more confined ones of Berar 
and Bidur, under Ummadoot Moolk and Ameer Bureed. 

It will be the design of the following chapter to give a suc¬ 
cinct account of tlie rise and fall of these governments. 
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CHAPTER II. 

a^Scnfap 1 . 1 ' REVOLUTIONS are of such frequent occurrence in the 

imtovy L stc East, and the mind is so accustomed to contemplate the 
sudden fall of the most ancient families to misery and ruin, 
and the equally rapid rise of the abject and indigent to 
offices of the greatest dignity and power, that it at length 
becomes familiar with scenes which excite, ir^the natives of 
more settled governments, the strongest emotions of pity 
and disgust. This may, in some measure, account for the 
apathy cf Eastern authors, who forego the noblest privilege 
of an historian, that of passing judgement upon the actions 
of former ages. Nor might it be always safe to indulge in 
remark. The authors live under a despotic government : 
nor can they be supposed to feel for distant ages what they, 
at least, must affect to behold with indifference and compo¬ 
sure. It in ay be observed, however, that two causes chiefly 
affect the stability of Eastern monarchies. 1. The want of 
education which the prince usually labors under, and which, 
of course, exposes him to the worst impressions, and to the 
vilest artifices. Nursed in the lap of sensuality, and unable 
to judge for himself, women and eunuchs govern his mind, 
and direct his acts. Timid, yet rash, he often excites the 
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rebellion of his subjects, without possessing the courage to 
subdue it. 2. The extreme jealousy which is entertained 
against a distinguished character. To divide and govern, is 
an Eastern as well as an European maxim. One chief is 
opposed to another; parties are formed and encouraged, and 
as either preponderate, the pliant monarch throws the 
weight of influence into the opposite scale. Many are dis¬ 
gusted, none are conciliated; and the prince is either beheld 
with aversion or indifference by the principal nobles of his 
court. Under the first monarch the country enjoys peace 
and security; for the usurper is anxious to conciliate all 
descriptions of persons. His family once established, the 
tyrant considers his subjects as cattle descended to him by 
an indefeasible right. His whole conduct discovers the im¬ 
pression. His subjects rebel, and choose other chieftains. 
Immersed in the vilest sensuality, he allows the torrent to 
gain force, and when he attempts to stop it, finds it beyond 
control. He then becomes the pageant of an artful minister, 
or an able general; and should he endeavour to throw off 
the yoke, the bowl or the bow-string ends his misfortunes. 
This picture is not overcharged. Whether we cast our eyes 
on Tartary or Turkey, Persia or India, we shall find their 
monarchies to have run the same course; they may have 
arisen fortuitously and in various ways, but their decline has 
proceeded from the same sure and rapid causes. 
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If the rise of most Eastern monarchies did not present 
similar stories, the following account might command our 
belief. Yusuf Adil Shah was the son of Sooltan Morad. 
Upon his death his eldest brother Mooliummed succeeded 
to the throne, and was recommended by his ministers to de¬ 
stroy all the males, except one, of the royal family; which, 
thcyallcgcd, would be an effectual check to future rebellions. 
This was done; but a Circassian slave was substituted 
instead of Yusuf Adil Shah 13 . He was educated by Sheckh 
Soofce, founder of the Sufweeian dynasty of Persia 14 , and 
made considerable progress in all the polite arts. At the 
age of sixteen lie embarked for India, and on his arrival 
repaired to the court of Moohummed Shah. Ilis rise was 
not very rapid, for it was not until after a service of thirty 
years that he sanctified his rebellion by the authority of the 
Koran, “ The sword is his who can use it, and dominion for 
“ him who conquers.” He did not, however, enjoy a long 
repose. Heemrajc took Moodgul and Rachorc ; and Jum- 
coondah fell to Moohummud Gcelani. A general engage- 

13 One of the infant brothers of Sooltan Moohummed, the conqueror of Con¬ 
stantinople, <iici escape : he resided at Rome, and afterwards at Vienna, where he 
was seen by Cusptnian. His escape, and the ignorance of the Mooslims, rendered 
the flattery less liable to detection. 

’* For the rise of this dynasty see Tavernier, and all the travellers of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Possibly the rise of that dynasty may resemble this I am now 
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ment soon after ensued between tlie Mooslims and Hindoos ; 
the latter were entirely defeated, and the young Roy lost his 
life. Heemraje seized the vacant government, and was 
happy to conclude a peace. 

Finding himself sufficiently strong, he entered into a par- Partition t rc 
tition treaty with Ummad Ool Moolk, and Mulik Umber; 14rj3 - 
the former was to subdue Kliodawund Khan the Abyssinian, 
the other Doulutabad, An tore, Galneh, up to Goozerat. 

He reserved for himself the possessions of Dustoor Deenar 
the Abyssinian, and of Ain Ool Moolk. It was also agreed 
that Casim Bureed should have the country of Kootub Ool 
Moolk, with the capital Bidur, and some of the adjacent 
country. Adil Shah lost no time in carrying his plans into 
effect. Ain Ool Moolk was content to become his vassal, 
but the Abyssinian lost his life in the defence of his inde¬ 
pendence. Adil Shah now gave way to his religious preju¬ 
dices. The Sheea tenets were publicly proclaimed ; but isos, 
his bigotry did not excite him to persecute his subjects of 
the hostile sect; a free toleration was allowed, and although 
a general combination was formed against him, he extri¬ 
cated himself from his difficulties with honour and credit. 

The Portuguese, under the heroic conduct of Vasea dePonuzwse 
Gama, had established themselves on the coast of Malabar 
and Canara. Goa, which became the capital of their con- 
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quests, was taken; but they were obliged to relinquish it 

'sog. to the superior force of the MoosJitns. Yusuf Adil Shah a 
short time after died of a dropsy, in the seventy-fifth year'of 

S'am Ismael Adil Shall, a minor, succeeded his father. The 

administration of the kingdom was confided to Kumal 
Khan. The first acts of his government were the re-esta¬ 
blishment of the Soonee tenets, and the conclusion of a peace 
with the Portuguese, who had re-captured Goa. Unable to 
resist the temptations of sovereign power, hewmtered into a 
conspiracy to dethrone the young king, which was happily 
defeated by the intrigues and ability of the cpieen-mother. 
Yusuf Khan was won over to her service, lie was intro¬ 
duced to the minister, who was confined to his bed, by a 
female slave, placed as a spy over the queen-mother, and 
who had been deceived by a feigned anxiety for the mini¬ 
ster’s recovery. The minister, glad to be rid of a rival, and 
pleased at the Turk’s humility, stretched out his hand to give 
him the betel of dismission, when Yusuf Khan rushed upon 
him and stabbed him to the heart. The palace was imme¬ 
diately attacked by the minister’s partisans, but the gallantry 
of the king’s mother and foster-aunt, who headed the guards 
in complete armour, repelled the assailants. The king im¬ 
mediately ascended the throne, and by great largesses to 
those who had assisted him, and by recalling the banished 
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nobles, soon found himself surrounded by a large body of 
Turks and Moguls. His next step was to recover the terri¬ 
tory which had been wrested from him by Ameer Bureed. 

The Ameer did not resign his conquests without a struggle: 
he was defeated, and the wretched representative of the 
Bahmenee dynasty made prisoner. His rank and independ- mu- 
ence were now confirmed, and were even acknowledged by 
the king of Persia, who sent an ambassador to his court. 1519. 

The following year Ismael attempted to recover Rachore War v.ith the 
from the Roy of Beejanugur. Heated with wine, he crossed 
the Kistna in the face of the enemy, with two thousand men, 
but was driven backhand effected his escape with only seven 
persons; the rest being either killed, or carried down the 
stream by the rapidity of the current. Ismael returned to 
his capital covered with shame and confusion ; and soon after 
concluded an alliance with the Sooltan of Ahmednugur, 
which was cemented by a marriage between his sister and 
that monarch. Failing, however, to perform the stipulations 
of the treaty, he was attacked by that prince, in conjunction 
with the Sooltan of Berar and Ameer Burccd. Ismael op¬ 
posed them with ten thousand foreign troops, and three 
thousand archers. These archers, being surprised by a body 
of the enemy, were defeated and dispersed; but, rallying at 
a distance, they approached the enemy’s camp, and were 
allowed to pass. They seized the advantage, attacked the 
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enemy, and, after a dreadful slaughter, effected their retreat. 
Ismael advanced the next morning against the enemy, who 
was not recovered from his panic, and whose line was formed 
in the utmost disorder and confusion! The allies made but 
little resistance; their camp was taken, and vast riches fell 
into the hands of the victors. Not satisfied with the former 
disasters, Nizam Shah and Ameer Bureed again attacked 
the Sooltan, and were again defeated. 

■ . He next laid siege to Bidur, and slewjn single combat 
the minister’s two brothers. Ameer Bureed, subdued by 
misfortune, fled into Berar; but, disappointed in his hopes 
of making peace, returned to his troops, and .dissolved all his 
cares in an uninterrupted course of debauchery. Asud 
Khan resolved to surprise him: he found the out-posts 
asleep, and advanced without notice to the minister's tent. 
The minister and liis female singers and dancers were all 
senseless on the ground, the victims of the most disgusting 
drunkenness. Ameer Bureed was bound to his bed, and con¬ 
veyed out of the camp; nor did he awake until he was in the 
midst of his enemies. His terror and amazement can 
scarcely be imagined; he conceived himself to be in the 
hands of Genii or Demons, and called upon God to relieve 
him from the enchantment. He was relieved from his ima¬ 
ginary fears to the substantial misery of his actual situation; 
and he was glad to purchase his release by the surrender of 
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Bidur, the once flourishing capital of the Bahmenee sove¬ 
reigns. Ismael entered the conquered city in great state; 
and distributed the whole of his plunder among his troops, 
and the neighbouring princes. Forty thousand pounds was 
given in charity, and ten thousand pounds to the poet 
Molana Shied. 

Ismael, successful in one quarter, had leisure to subdue 
Rachore, but was called off from prosecuting his conquests 
by an attack on his own dominions. He defeated the allies 
Ameer Bureed, and Boorlian Shah, and obliged them to con¬ 
sent to his attacking Kootub Shah, the Sooltan of Golconda. 
He did not live long enough to benefit by this convention, 
dying shortly, after a reign of twenty-five years. Ismael 
Adil Shah was a prince of talents: liberal and forgiving in 
his manners, and strongly attached to the habits and customs 
of the Turks and Persians. He left two sons ; although they 
were in an enemy’s country, the two brothers could not dis¬ 
guise their jealousy of each other, nor the nobles refrain 
from espousing their cause. The camp was divided into 
opposite parties ; and as the principal chiefs were afraid to 
detach their troops on foraging-parties, a famine soon 
ensued. It was relieved by the exertions of Asud Khan ; 
but he was soon disgusted with the depravity of the young 
Sultan, and abandoned him to his abominable vices. The 
young king was deposed, and succeeded bv his brother. 
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'"j'jf 1 brahim Adi! Shah, unfortunately for himself, aspired to 
the character of a reformer; and thought he became so by 
abolishing his father’s wise regulations. 'ITic foreign troops 
were dismissed; an alteration was made in every branch of 
the revenue ; and, to complete the measure of liis folly, nu¬ 
merous snares were spread for the destruction of Asud Khan, 
the most able man in his kingdom, and his only friend. 
Asud Khan did not resent this conduct: he relieved him 
from all his difficulties, and once more established himself 
in the royal favour. Misfortune, however, had not corrected 
his disposition ; and his long reign was a constant scries of 
disasters. Rachore.and Moodgul were taken by Ram Raje, 
and Sholapoor by Nizam Shah. Various excesses at length 
destroyed a good constitution : he died unlamented, and 
was succeeded by his son AJi Adil Shah. 

of The first acts of the new reign betrayed little wisdom. 
The supremacy of Ali was publicly declared, and forty per¬ 
sons were constantly employed in denouncing curses against 
the first three Califs ; while, to mark the inconsistency of his 
disposition, an offensive league was concluded with Ram 
Raje against Nizam Shah. The two armies penetrated into 
his country, and spread ruin and devastation wherever they 
marched. The Hindoo, conscious of superior power, treated 
him with the most mortifying haughtiness; the mosques 
were polluted, and his subjects insulted. The Sultan dis- 
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sembled his feelings, and having concluded a peace, imme¬ 
diately endeavoured to form a confederacy against his former 
ally. He succeeded beyond his expectation. A just sense 
of danger and zeal for the Mooslim religion, concurred to 
unite the Mooslim princes in a general confederacy against 
the common enemy. 

Ram Raje had penetrated their intentions, and upon Attacks Bam 
their approach to the Kistna, they found the Hiudoo army 
encamped on the opposite bank. The enemy were at length 
deceived; the allies crossed the Kistna, and encamped within 
ten miles of the Hindoo camp. A decisive battle soon 
ensued, which was fought with a degree of bravery and ob¬ 
stinacy worthy of the importance of the contest. Both par¬ 
ties fought for supremacy; both resisted religious subjection. 

At length a furious elephant broke the Hindoo line; Ram 
Raje was made prisoner, and his head being shown, the 
Hindoos fled, and were pursued with an incredible slaughter. 

One hundred thousand men are said to have been slain. 

The allies moved on toward Anagoondy, while their advanced 
parties destroyed Beejanugur., 

The kingdom of Beejanugur never recovered this sev ere r.-.u of Be™- 
defeat; it fell rapidly into decay, and for these last three 
centuries has been possessed by petty Rajas, or more petty 
Zemindars. The extensive ruins of the city still attest its 
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ancient magnificence, while its power and riches-fere corro¬ 
borated by 1 lie curlier history of the Decan. 

Ali Add .Shall was at first defeated in his views of securing 
lleejanugur and Anagoondv to himself; but upon his agree¬ 
ing to AJonrtuza Shah’s attack upon Ilerar, his wishes were 
gratified. The Portuguese had been long in possession of 
Goa, rvhicli they had maintained with a spirit and resolution 
worthy of their established character. The Sultan attempted 
to expel them, and met with a severe defeat. His mortifica¬ 
tion, however, was alleviated by the reduction of Jeruh, 
Darwer, Einkapoor, and Chaudcrcotah. 

Ali Adil Shah was succeeded by ids nephew, Ibrahim, a 
child nine years old. The neighbouring powers did not fail 
to take advantage of the distractions which prevail on the 
accession of a minor. Their ravages extended to the walls 
of the capital: when a peace was concluded, and cemented 
by reciprocal marriages. Ibrahim, impatient of restraint, 
effected his escape, and joined some nobles attached to his 
cause. The regent, although eighty, had dedicated the 
night to tlic society of a beautiful virgin, and was ignorant of 
lvis misfortune. He made an unavailing effort to retrieve 
liis influence, and was some time after seized, blinded, and 
confined in Sitarrah. ?' 
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The tranquillity which had been established by the con- Rebellion of 
quest of Malabar and Mysore, was interrupted by the rebel- 
lion of the king’s brother. He had been treated with the 
utmost kindness; but such is the perverse policy of the East 
as to render the confinement of the next heir to the throne 
a matter of indispensable necessity. Having seduced the 
garrison of Balgaon, he asserted his claims to the kingdom, 
and even concluded an alliance with the Sultan of Ahmed- 
nugur. But the abilities of Ibrahim soon changed the 
aspect of affairs. He detached Humeed Khan with in¬ 
structions to offer his services to the rebel army; they were 
accepted, and when he was to be introduced he fell upon 
the enemy, routed him, and took the young prince 
prisoner. 

But a more formidable enemy arose in the person of the vic«- s of .he 
famous Sooltan Acbar. Since the defection of the Mooslim bar - 
chieftains, the Decan had been free from the hostile incur¬ 
sions of the emperors of Delhi. Foreign wars, less remote 
and more interesting conquests, or internal commotions, had 
demanded the care and occupied the attention of the suc¬ 
cessors of Tughluk Shah. Under the wise and vigorous 
administration of Acbar, the resources of his empire had 
been consolidated, and the feuds and grievances of his various 
subjects had been composed or redressed. His enlarged 
and philosophic mind, however, was tainted with the spirit 
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of conquest; and the Decan alone offered a field for his 
ambition, and a reward to his arms. 

Unfortunately the great historian of the Decan closes his 
noble, work at this interesting epoch, nor is his loss compen¬ 
sated by the works of any other authentic author. Those 
which exist shine with so feeble and transient a light, as 
serve only to render our darkness the more painful. 

Aebar was not diverted from his intention of subduing 
the Decan by the repulse of his son before Ahmedmigur. 
The Decanes were defeated in a general engagement near 
Boorhanpoor, and were obliged to purchase a peace by the 
payment of half a million of money, two hundred thousand 
of which was contributed by Ibrahim Adil Shall. He did 
not long outlive his misfortune; he reigned forty-seven 
years. 

The first years of the reign of Moohummud Adil Shah 
were passed in uninterrupted repose. The dissensions at 
the court of Delhi had delayed but hot diverted the tide of 
conquest. The Decan was again inundated, and a preca¬ 
rious peace was purchased by the payment of four hundred 
thousand pounds, and forty elephants with gold and silver 
housings, to Shah Jehan ; one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, with elephants and jewels, to Dara Shikoh; and 
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fifty thousand pounds, and fifteen elephants, to Juhanara 
Begum. But these presents exposed him to the vengeance 
of Aurungzebe, at that time viceroy of the Decan, and who 
resented the preference which had been shown Iris rival 
brother. He invaded his country, but was prevented from 
prosecuting his conquests by the illness of Shah Jehan. 
The unfortunate country, however, did not derive any relief, 
as it was immediately exposed to the incursions of Sevajee, 
who soon bereft it of its remaining strength. Adil Shah was 
succeeded by his son Ali Adil Shah II., who enjoyed a tur¬ 
bulent and wretched reign of twelve years, bequeathing a 
nominal kingdom to his son. 

Destitute of power and of riches, and exposed both to 
the attacks of the Mooslims and Mahrattas, his reign must 
have been a perpetual scene of human misery. The king¬ 
dom, if such it can be called, had been shaken to its founda¬ 
tions, and it did not require the presence of Ahfungzebe to 
ennoble its final ruin. 

2. Ahmed Nizam Shah, the founder of the Ahmednugur j 
or Buhree dynasty, was the son of a Bramin who had been f 
converted in his youth, and raised to great honors and power 
by Mahmood Shah. The royal falconry was intrusted to 
his care, whence the appellation of Buhree, a derivative from 
Buhr, a species of hawk. Ahmed was raised to the govern- 

G 2 
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inent of Khiber, which he greatly enlarged by reducing a 
number of strong-holds on the great range of western moun¬ 
tains. The authority of Mahmood was generally opposed. 
The nobles who were not in rebellion were indifferent to the 
royal commands, while those at a distance disputed his 
orders, and withheld his revenues. Among the last was 
Ahmed. A force was sent against him, and he was reduced 
to the utmost distress. He was relieved from his danger by 
the rashness of the royal general, who gave himself up to 
pleasure, and allowed his army to become equally licentious. 
Ahmed seized the opportunity, surprised his>camp, and after 
insulting his prisoners, set them at liberty. Nor did he 
fail to make the most of his victory. He openly assumed 
the prerogatives and ensigns of royalty; but the murmurs or 
remonstrances of his courtiers induced him to discontinue 
the usual prayers. Dunda Rajpoor, with the whole of the 
Kokun, submitted to his arms. The city of Ahmed nugur 
was founded as an excellent situation for carrying on his 
designs against Doulut^bad. Fortune accomplished what 
his ai ms had been unable to effect. The governor had been 
frequently relieved by the Sultan of Goozerat; and pene¬ 
trated with gratitude for his kindness, he resolved on de¬ 
livering up to him a fortress he might not always be able to 
defend. But the garrison would net enter into his views: 
they gave it up to Ahmed Shah, against whom they had so 
often and so successfully combated- Ahmed Shah did not 
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Jong enjoy his conquest; lie was seized the following year 
with a severe disease, which terminated in his death. Among 
his other good qualities, he was remarkable for his con¬ 
tinence, a virtue not common in the east, and of which I 
select a memorable example.—“ When he was a young 
“ man, marching to reduce the fortress, of Gawil, there was 
“ taken among the captives a young lady of exquisite 
“ beauty, who was presented as an acceptable gift to the 
“ Sultan by his first minister. Ahmed Shah was charmed 
“ with her person, but being told she had a husband, who, 

“ with all his family, were prisoners, he bridled his desire, 

“ and restored her uncontaminated to her friends, with pre- 
“ sents to a great amount.” One of his customs deserves 
notice. He regularly distinguished those who had behaved 
ill in battle, which, as might be expected, usually excited 
them to distinguish themselves on every other occasion. 
He also introduced the custom of duelling, and made a 
practice of attending the lists with his whole court. The 
custom soon spread into other courtg, which were soon filled 
with teuds and dissensions. 

Ahmed Shah was succeeded by his son Boorlian Nizam a 
Shah, a child of seven years of age. The minority of a king ; 
affords an ample field for the intrigues of interested courtiers. 
But in tine East, where personal security chiefly depends on 
the possession of power, and where the prejudices of edu- 
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fulion, iinfl ilio principles of religion, throw a veil’over the 
enormity of their crimes, the'minority of a prince is always 
accompanied by dissensions, rebellion:., and murders. A 
conspiracy broke out at the commencement of his reign, 
but was detected, and the traitors fled into Berar, and suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the Sultan to invade'the kingdom. 
The young prince, not nine! was put at the head of his 
army, and, through the ability of his generals, gave his 
enemy a complete defeat. Such is the tyranny of custom 
that kings, of whatever age, are obliged to accompany their 
armies; for the nobles dread being absent from court, and 
the troops seldom fight but in the presence of their sovereign. 
Upon his personal safety, therefore, depends the welfare of 
a state; and chance, or the cowardice of a prince, has as 
often led the way to the subjection of a kingdom as the 
slower, although more certain, causes of decay. 

As Boorhan Shah advanced to manhood, he became 
less attentive to the rushes of the regent; and, at length, 
completely disgusted him by marrying a dancing girl, and 
placing her at the head of his ITarain. Nor was this the 
only evil which flowed from so indiscreet, an act. It gave 
rise to a long war between him and Ismael Add Shall, who 
resented the injury done his sister, and in which Boorhan 
Shah experienced many severe defeats. Misfortunes had 
not reformed him. lie gave way to the entreaty of his re- 
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ktions, and seized upon a small place belonging to the 
Sultan of Berar, which they asserted belonged to the 
family. A long war ensued ; the Sultan of Guzerat espoused 
the quarrel, and Boorhan Shah was reduced to such an ex¬ 
tremity, as to become tributary to that monarch. He was J528 . 
obliged to submit to an interview, but with the crafty policy 
of an Indian, escaped the indignity of being received by the 
Sultan on his throne, by presenting him with a Koran, in 
the hand-writing of Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet. He 
did not altogether escape; he received the title of Shah, 1530 . 
with permission to use the royal umbrella. He died after a 
long and inglorious reign, and was succeeded by his son 
Hoosein Nizam Shah. I5 5s. 

A war with the Portuguese was the most remarkable War with tire 
occurrence of this king's reign. Revedunda was besieged 
without success, and a treaty of mutual forbearance was 155S 
soon after concluded. His capital was twice assailed by nig . 
Ali Adil Shah and Ram Raje; aocHiis -whole country de- iosfi. 
stroyed by the ravages of the invaders. He had soon, 
however, an opportunity of revenging himself upon the 
Hindoo, by acceding to a general confederacy against that 
powerful Raja. His conduct greatly contributed to the 
signal victory which rvas obtained by the Mooslim confe¬ 
derates. He died soon after his return to his capital. 
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w- The histories of the five dynasties of the Decan are so 
closely interwoven with each other as to afford few events 
which have not been already recorded. Moortuza Nizam 
Shall being a minor, the kingdom was confided to the charge 
of his mother Khoonzu Sultana; a woman of singular 
ability. Various engagements took place between the 
Alunfthnigur and Beejapoor dynasties, usually in favour of 
the former. The siege of Darwer, however, deserves com¬ 
memoration. The king, impelled by the tenets of predes¬ 
tination, attacked it without having made a breach, and, 
fortunately for himself and his army, an arrow having ac¬ 
cidentally killed the governor, the garrison surrendered, and 
afforded a fresh and memorable argument to the advocates 
of fatalism. He next marched against the Portuguese of 
Revedunda; but as the enemy receiv ed supplies by sea, and 
had bribed his officers with presents, and large quantities of 
trine, he was obliged to abandon the siege. 

me His arms werenex^irected against the Sultan of Berar, 
a more feeble enemy. He was on the point of succeeding 
in his wishes, when he was interrupted in his pursuit of 
Tuffal Khan by a mad fanatic, who clamorously entreated 
him in the name of the twelve Imams to give him a sum of 
money. The Sultan halted, and lost the opportunity of 
making him prisoner. So wayward and superstitious are 
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Eastern kings, and so often are the noblest acts excited or 
frustrated by the lightest causes. The Sultan, in his 
distress, applied to the emperor Acbar, and an order was 
obtained, directing Moortuza Nizam Shah to desist from 
his undertaking. He treated the order with contempt, and 
succeeded at last in taking Tufifal Khan prisoner. But in 
the midst of his success he could not refrain from attending 
to the malevolent insinuations against his minister, the origin 
of all his victories. He sent him a poisoned bowl, which 
the minister drank off although aware of its baneful qua¬ 
lities. Stung with remorse, and impaired in his reason, lie 
committed the administration of his government into the 
hands of regents, and abandoned himself to religious fanati¬ 
cism, and sensual enjoyment. The kingdom fell into the 
utmost disorder; a conspiracy ensued, and he was confined 
and murdered by his son. 

Meeran Nizam, the parricide, commenced his reign, as 
might have been expected, by the murder of his male rela-J 
tions. But he did not long enjoy the fruits of guilt, being 
deposed and murdered after a short reign of two months. 
He was succeeded by Ismael, who was deposed by his father 
Boorhan, and whose reign is no farther memorable than for 
a severe defeat sustained from the Portuguese. The utmost 
confusion prevailed upon his death; the capital was besieged 
by Sultan Moorad, son of the emperor Acbar, but who was 
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repulsed by (he gallantry of the princess ChandBeebec. 
The following year Aebar advanced to Asseer Gurh, and 
detached his son .Daniel, with the title of Viceroy of the 
Decan, against Alnnednugur. The heroic Chand Becbce 
had been murdered, and with her sank the spirits of the 
garrison The fort was taken, and Sooltan Buhadoor, the 
last sovereign of this dynasty, was sent a prisoner to the 
strong fortress of Gualior. Upon the retreat of the Moguls 
the little remaining country was divided between Mulik 
Amber, an Abyssinian slave who had risen to great power, 
and Ivajoo Minaun. The dissension whlbh prevailed at 
Delhi subsequent to the death of the emperor Aebar, re¬ 
tarded liis subjection until the reign of Shah Jelian. His 
son succeeded to a nominal reign. The Decan -was under 
the control of the emperor of Delhi, nor do the feeble efforts 
it made to recover its expiring authority deserve com¬ 
memoration. 

3. The founders most Eastern kingdoms have been 
aspiring adventurers, who have given scope to their am¬ 
bition, and hare raised their own glory and independence 
upon the defeat and subjection of their masters. Such was 
Kooli Kootub Shah, a Turkish adventurer. Under the 
reign of the unfortunate and voluptuous Mahmood, he was 
caressed and promoted. Golconda and Telengana had been 


” See Appendix. 
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intrusted to his charge; and by the latter tide he announced 
his rebellion and independence. The wretched policy, 
and the insufficient resources of Mahmoud, did not oppose 
any obstacles to his views; he enjoyed a long reign of thirty- 
seven years, and bequeathed his kingdom to his son Jum- 
shyd, who enjoyed it seven years. Ibrahim was a wise and 
virtuous prince, and consequently his reign is wanting in 
those great events, as they are falsely called, which are so 
abundant in the annals of the worst of kings, a distinguished 
conqueror. But although his reign is not remarkable for 
splendid victories, he enjoys the more honourable praise of 
having conferred peace and security upon his afflicted sub¬ 
jects. Men of the greatest abilities were invited to his 
court, while the uniform mildness of his government ensured 
him the highest applause among surrounding nations. He 
enjoyed a tranquil reign of thirty-two years. Moohumud 
founded the city of Bhagnugur, but for unknown reasons 
abandoned his work, and removed to Hyderabad' 6 . His 
pride was gratified by an embassy from Shah Abbas, the 
most potent of the Persian kings, anct his daughter was sent 
into Persia to be united to that monarch’s son. The reigns 
of the two succeeding kings are an entire blot, until Abdoola 

16 The ruins (which I have seen) are very extensive. Various reasons are 
assigned for his abandoning his design; the real one, I should imagine, is the 
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was attacked by the emperor Shah Jehan. He consented to 
become his vassal; but this concession did not satisfy the 
ambitious Aurunzebe, who, by the conquest of Golconda, 
completed the overthrow of this celebrated monarchy. 

4. 5. Two other dynasties arose upon the ruins of the 
Balimenee dominion. The Bureed Shahce was seated at 
Bidur 17 , the capital of that once overgrown empire; but was 
soon subverted, and the country divided among the neigh* 
bouring powers. The other, styled Ummad Shahee, was of 
still less consequence, and was, as we havg seen, subdued 
by Moortuza Nizam Shah. 

t7 The tombs of the Bureea Shahee dynasty, a short distance from the city, are 
extremely magnificent, and rival those of the Kootub Shahee at Golconda, 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE origin of the Mahratta nation has been a subject of intrwk 
considerable inquiry; and many fanciful accounts have 
been given of the rise of this extraordinary people. The 
Mooslim writers, who have hitherto been our only guides, 
derive them from the province of Mheerut or Mharat 1 , 
which, among other districts, included Baglana, and which 
at present forms the most central part of their dominions. 

The similarity of the word, rather than any inquiry, must 
have given rise to this derivation; for although they were 
inhabitants of Mheerut, they were by no means confined to 
so inconsiderable a province 2 . By Europeans they have 

* Ferisht Nizamood Deen, an officer in the time of Aebar, who brought 
down his General History to the fortieth year of that monarch’s reign. Also,, a 
Mooslim spectator, who composed his Memoranda in the year 1782-3. 

* The M in Mheerut, or Mharat, is aspirated, which is not the case in 
Mahratta. 
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been derived from a class of Rajpoots called Rathors, and 
l.o which it is alleged, the adjunct Malm, or Great,has been 
affixed 3 . This etymology is below contempt; but the 
information we derive from the Mooslim writers is of some 
importance, as it introduces the Mnhrattas as a distinct 
people, long before they appeared as a race of plundering 
conquerors 4 . 

,r Among the divisions of the Decan, the country situated 
between the Tapti and the Kistna, ^denominated Maha- 
rasfra, and is distinguished by that dialect of the Sanscrit 
which obtains the .name of Mahrattas\ The inhabitants of 
this immense division of the Decan are also called Mah¬ 
rattas, and under that denomination were known long 
before their rise to. power and dominion 5 . Yet, contrary to 
the practice of ennobling nations by dark legends or idle 
fables, or what is more common in the.East, of descending 

3 Mr. Hohvell, Colonel Dow, &c. Mr. Tone, wastes much time in attempting 
to prove that it is impossible for any Rajpoot to become a Mahratta : hut lie is 
mistaken: a Mahratta cannot become a Rajpoot, but a Rajpoot may become a 
iMaiuafta.’ See Mr. Ton’s Letters. 

* Mheerut and Mahrattas, are mentioned very early in Ferishta’s History of 
the Bahmencc kings, page 82. A. D. 1865. p. ?4., as being in the king’s seraglio, 
p. 158. p. 226. The king Yusuf Adil Shah leaves four children by one mother, 
originally a Hindoo, very beautiful, and sister to a Mahratta chief. 

5 M. Anquetil du Perron approached. nearest of any to the truth, although he 
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them from Noah, they have been reviled as the wretched 
Outcasts of society, who had neither habitations nor country 
until the rise of their imaginary founder Sevajee. Of their 
history until the time of Sevajee little is known ; yet it may 
be presumed that Deogurh was their capital, and that the 
Mahrattas were the first victims of Mooslim avarice and 
religious zeal 7 * . Whatever may be the antiquity of this 
nation, it would have acquired little celebrity but for the 
wonderful genius of the great Sevajee; who, living at a 
period when the sovereignties of the Decan were in a stage 
of decline, and when the vast power of the Delhi emperors 
was lost in the extent of their operations, seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of emancipating his countrymen from severe bondage, 
and religious tyranny. 

Shajce s , the father of Sevajee, was an illegitimate de^c 
scendant from the Rana of Oodipoor, a prince of the highest 
rank among the Hindoos, and whose title is as old as the 
age of Ptolemy 9 . His grandfather Babajee Blionsla, upon 
the death of his father, moved from Oodipoor into Candesh, 
and proceeding still farther from his vindictive relations, 
died in the neighbourhood of Poona, at that time an incon- 

7 It is possible that the Raja of Tagara, or Deoghur, tvas a Mahntta. 

" See Appendix, Note I. 

9 Rennet!. The Mooslim writers, and Captain Wilford, suppose the Rami* to 
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siderable village’V He left two sons, Malojee andWetojee; 
who, quarrelling with their relations, retired to Ellortt, and 
engaged themselves in agricultural pursuits. They soon 
became disgusted with the even course of a rural life, and 
abandoning their farms, entered into the service of Lukqjee 
Jadoo Rao, an officer of considerable rank under the Nizam 
Shahee government. Their pay was inconsiderable, nor 
was their rank much higher than that of common horse¬ 
men ; they were, however, admitted to the privilege of 
eating with their master. Pleased 1 with their situation, they 
sent for their wives and families. At this period, Wetojce 
had eight sons; Malojee had none, when the superstition of 
his wife induced her to entreat the intercession of a Mooslim 
saint", and to promise that, in the event of his prayers being 
effectual, her child should assume his name. She had after¬ 
ward two sons, Shahjee, remarkable for his beauty, and 
Shurfojee. 

Jadoo Rao took great notice of Shahjee, and frequently 
carried him into his private apartments, as a fit play-fellow 
for his only daughter Jijaoo. Upon the celebration of 
a great Hindoo festival, they were both introduced to par- 

“ I here prefer the Persian MSS. The Maharttas do not take np the history 
at so early a period; but they admit Babajee to have been a foreigner (Purdesee), 
which renders their silence significant. 

" This is by no means unusual; nor for Mooslims to have a Hindoo name. 
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ticipate in its festivities, when Lukojee Jadoo casually ob¬ 
served, they were worthy only of each other. The brothers 
heard the observation, which coming from a great man, is, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, infamous to revoke. 
They arose from their seats, repeated the expressions he had 
uttered, and called upon the persons present to witness the 
engagement. Jadoo Rao was too much surprised or in¬ 
censed to make a reply, which by no means satisfied the 
females of his familj', who upbraided him with the folly of 
harbouring even a thought of giving his daughter to a wretch¬ 
ed Koombee, the son of a common horseman. The brothers 
pursued their scheme, refusing to eat with him as usual, 
until he should celebrate the marriage. Jadoo Rao, in¬ 
censed at their unprincipled conduct, gave immediate orders 
for their discharge, and they were again under the necessity 
of resorting to their former occupation of husbandry/ But 
their disgrace, instead of injuring, raised their characters, 
and even interested the goddess Buvani in their behalf. 
She.revealed herself to the astonished brothers; informed 
them of concealed treasures, and exposed to their view 
the happy destiny of their descendants ,z . This story is ad¬ 
mirably adapted for the criterion of Hindoo judgement, 
which, being unable to account for human events, immedi¬ 
ately supposes an interposition of the Deity, and thus re¬ 
solves a difficulty, by placing it above human conception. 


M. MSS. 



Tim riches, however obtained, were of great service. 
Once more they left. Ellora, and arriving at Chumargoonda, 
intrusted their history and design to Shcshava Xaek Ponde, 
a person of rank, who promised them his assistance. Under 
his auspices they equipped a small force, an undertaking of 
little difficulty, as the Decan was infested with hordes of 
plunderers. They also applied to Wangpul Nimbhalkur, 
who was at the head of a party of twelve thousand banditti, 
who joined them with a force of three thousand men. The 
brothers now crossed the G®davcrry, and advanced towards 
Doululabad, where the wretched pageant of the Nizam 
Shaliee dynasty resided; but the method they took to in¬ 
terest the Mooslim government in their favour, was bold 
and singular, and must have been founded upon an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of its internal weakness. They informed 
the king of the nature of their grievance, adding that, 
until Jadoo Rao was compelled to execute his engagement, 
they would slay a hog, and writing their demands in its 
blood, would throw the paper, with the dead animal, into 
their mosques and sacred places. The Mooslims who had 
attended the mosques found that they had executed their 
threat; filled with rage and horror they instantly repaired 
to the king, who was obliged to adopt the passions of his 
subjects. But instead of wreaking his vengeance upon 
the profane authors of the offence, he commanded Jadoo 
Rao to repair to court, and reviled him as the cause of this 
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liorrid pollution. He insisted upon his giving his daughter 
to Shahjee, promising to put his family upon a footing with 
liis own. Jadoo Rao gave an unwilling consent, and the 
marriage was immediately celebrated with much pomp and 
splendour at Doulutabad. The brothers received the titles 
of nobles of twelve thousand, a nominal honour which gra¬ 
tified their vanity, as it raised them to an equality with 
Jadoo Rao. The family of Bhonsela was now incorporated 
with the Mahrattas, and soon obtained an eminence which 
placed it above any in the nation 13 . 

Upon the death of Nizam Shah, the young Shahjee was Young 
appointed by the queen-mother regent of the wretched re E' n '- 
kingdom which still belonged to the family. But Jadoo 
Rao who aspired to the same office, and who resented the 
indignity which had been put upon his family, threw him¬ 
self into the hands of the Moguls, gratifying his ambition 
and revenge, at the expense of the independence of his 
country. The Moguls, who had long meditated a conquest 
of the Decan, did not decline so favourable an invitation. 

Mir Joomla 1 * crossed the Nerbuda with sixty thousand 
men, and was soon joined by Jadoo Rao, and other nobles, 
who envied the good fortune of the adventurer Shahjee. 

*’ M. MSS. 

M See his history in Dow. He was the intimate friend of Aurungzeh, ami 
was of material service to that aspiring prince. He lost his life on an expedition 
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But, although deserted by his relation, and the noble»,of the 
state, he did not abandon himself to despair. 'Shahjee 
retired to Calian, and resisted the Mogul’s arms six months. 
The fort was at length reduced to the greatest distress: and 
Shahjee, who had procured a safe-conduct, with great pro¬ 
mises, from the Beejapoor government, abandoned it to its 
fate. Jijaoo, who at this time was pregnant with Sevajee, 
was unequal to the fatigue of travelling; he was therefore 
obliged, after he had advanced a short distance, to leave 
her behind, and to prosecute his flight with his son Sambha. 
Jadoo Rao had commenced a pursuit; and was more intent 
upon the gratification of his revenge, than the protection of 
his daughter ; nor was it until his attendants had pointed 
out the danger she fan of falling into the hands of the 
Moguls, that he consented to provide for her safety. She 
was sent to tlve fortress of Soneree, where she. was safely 
delivered of Sevajee' 5 . 

«- Shahjee was received by the Beejapoor government 
with the greatest distinction, receiving the title of a noble 
of twelve thousand, with large grants of land in the Car¬ 
natic. Jadoo Rao, defeated in his views, returned with the 
Moguls to Ahmednugur, and accompanied them on their 
return as far as the Nerbuda. But the enemy he had 
introduced did not abandon the footing they had obtained in 
the Pecan. Upon the pretext of composing some dissen- 


« M. MSS. 
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sions which had again broken out at the court of Hyderabad, 
they returned, and were defeated, and beat across the 
Nerbuda, by Mulik Umber, who had succeeded to the 
office of regent. Meanwhile, Shahjee continued to gain 
ground in the affections of the king and his minister, and 
his services justified their partiality. The whole of the 
Decan, at this period, was infested with banditti, and parties 
of freebooters, who, taking advantage of the weakness of the 
Mooslim governments, established themselves in various 
parts of the empire. The country in the vicinity of Poona 
was in the hands of two of these insurgents: Shahjee was 
detached against them, and succeeded in destroying their 
strong holds, and securing their persons. He received the 
conquered districts as a reward for his services, and building 
a house at Poona for the reception of his wife and family, 
committed the management of his lands, and the education 
of his son, to Dadajee Kondeo, a man of extraordinary 
abilities. 

He next distinguished himself at the capture of Canic- Take 
geery 15 , where he lost his eldest son Sambha, who was 
killed by a musket-ball. His loss, or the enmity he bore 
Jadoo Rao, might have induced him to marry Tookya Bhy, 

16 Or Chandergeeree, .which became the seat of the Beejnugur Rajas when 
they were driven from their ancient capital by the Mooslims. It is probable they 
were afterwards driven as far as Vellore. One of its Rajas permitted the English 
to purchase the land on which Madras and Fort St. George notv stand. The 
Penigondah of Ceesar Frederic is possibly Aoagoondy. 
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n ISIahratla, by whom he had Ekojee, the ancestor of the 
Raja of Tanjore. This match was highly resen tedby jijaoo 
and Sevajce, who, although deserted by his father, received 
a most, excellent education from his guardian Kondeo. 
Shahjce, indifferent to the interests of his former wife and 
son, prosecuted his conquests in the Carnatic, and joining 
the Raja of Tritchinopoly, subdued Tanjore, with all its 
dependencies. But, disagreeing with the Raja respecting 
his share of the plunder, he instantly attacked his army, 
defeated and slew him in a general engagement, and ac¬ 
quired possession of the whole of his territory' 7 . 

Scvajee who now approached manhood, being about 
seventeen years of age, refused any longer to submit to the 
control of his guardian. The old man, disappointed in 
his hopes, and incensed at his lawless conduct, destroyed 
himself by poison' 8 . Being now free from restraint, he 
adopted a bolder line of conduct, dismissing his father's 
troops, and entertaining a corps of twenty-five thousand 
men. He also seized upon the treasures which had been 
accumulated for Shahjee, and appointed officers to super¬ 
intend the various branches of his infant kingdom. Shahjee 
either unable to resist his son's usurpation, or pleased with 
the bold conduct of a youth of seventeen, confirmed him in 
the government. 


’ 7 See Appendix, Note 8. 
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The Moguls, who had never abandoned the footing they 
had obtained in the Decan, had now subdued the provinces' 
of Berarand Candesh ; had founded the noble city of Arun- 
gabad, and had advanced to the gates of Golconda and 
Beejapoor. Aurungzeb and Mir Joomla had exacted con¬ 
tributions from these princes, who were indebted to a tem¬ 
porary escape only, by the illness of Shah Jehan, and the 
ambition of his crafty son. This wily prince, who had 
constantly fixed his eves upon the throne, but who had 
disguised his designs by the most exquisite hypocrisy', con¬ 
sidered the present as a proper season for the execution of 
his plans. Anxious to leave little to fortune, he endea¬ 
voured to strengthen his interest by forming connexions 
with the Decan chieftains, and among others addressed 
himself to Sevajee. Sevajee treated the letter with unusual 
contempt; it was tied to the tail of a dog, and exposed to 
the derision and laughter of the inhabitants of Poona. 
Aurungzeb did not forget the insult; he declared at the time 
he would have ample vengeance, but although he succeeded 
in his enterprise and enjoyed a long reign, he was unable to 
accomplish his vow. The policy of Sevajee is not very 
evident, for the horror which he affected to feel at his unna¬ 
tural rebellion, was ridiculous in a person who stood in a 
similar situation, and at that period his most daring hopes 
could not have indulged the idea of resisting the Mogul 
arms. Whatever may have been the motive, his conduct 
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gave rise to a tedious and unsuccessful warfare, and. accele¬ 
rated, if it did not occasion, the ruin of the house of 
Timoor 1 ’. 

Conceits of Aurungzeb's departure from the Decan afforded a tem- 
‘Sss. porary respite to the Mooslim powers, who had not submit¬ 
ted to the Mogul authority. But their repose was soon 
interrupted; and by an enemy who effected bis views rather 
by stratagem than violence, Sevajee's first enterprise was 
against Ponadhur, or Porunder, which is situated upon a 
range of hills that break oft’ from those stupendous moun¬ 
tains which skirt the western' shore of India. An intimate 
friendship subsisted between the commander of this fortress 
and his father, and it was upon this pretext that he advanced 
with a considerable force toward the place. Sevajee la¬ 
mented the loss he had sustained in the death of his guar¬ 
dian; deplored his forlorn situation, and concluded by 
entreating permission to reside in the fortress under his 
protection. He had not adopted this measure upon slight 
grounds; having opened a correspondence with the com¬ 
mandant's brothers, who had promised their assistance. 
But, although he received an answer to his request, he was 
not able to accomplish his purpose of gaining entrance into 
the fort with a body of his people. At leBgth the festival 


"> See Appendix, Note 3, 
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of the Dewali occurred; and the commandant, conceiving he 
should be inexcusable if he suffered the son of his old 
friend to celebvate the festivity at the bottom of the hill, 
consented to his admittance, and to the number of persons 
he was anxious to introduce. Three days had past in un¬ 
interrupted harmony, and the next morning was fixed for 
his departure. The commandant, overcome by the fatigues 
of the festival, had retired to rest, leaving Sevajee to be en¬ 
tertained by his brothers. The opportunity was not lost; 
Sevajee was introduced into his room by his credulous asso¬ 
ciates; tied him to his bed, and with the aid of his people 
secured his treacherous companions 20 . 

The fame of this exploit spread through the adjacent 
country. Chakun, a fortress of great importance, submitted 
without a blow; while by money and intrigue he obtained 
possession of the strong-holds of Rajgurh, Pulmawatee, 
Sowelee, Singh-gurh, Toorna, and Prutchund Gurh. He 
also built the fort of Raegurh or Rairi, and fixed upon it as 
the capital of his growing kingdom 51 . 

The great chain of western mountains, which forms ai 
stupendous wall to the lowland country, is called, in the 
language of the country, Ghats, which, in reality, however, 
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merely signifies passes. Hills and mountains agaia divert 
from these lofty barriers of nature; the ground for many 
miles is broken, rocky, and shelving, while the prospects are 
so rugged, so diversified, and often so romantic, as can 
scarcely be imagined by inhabitants of a more level country. 
These mountains have every appearance of being antedi¬ 
luvian ; and the inhabitants have not failed to take advan¬ 
tage of the shallow bed of mould which lias been deposited 
in their numerous ridges. Cultivation is carried on to a 
certain extent; cattle browse on parts which are less fertile, 
and the petah or town is seated on one of its largest ridges. 
The fort, is at the summit, and the ascent to it, at all times 
difficult, is often dangerous. Narrow steps are cut in the 
solid rocks, affording a difficult and tedious ascent, while 
broad chasms, passed over on planks, protect them from 
sudden assault. Numerous are the strong-holds of this 
description in the Decan; and Sevajee, who knew their 
value, spared neither labour nor expense to become master 
of such impregnable possessions. 

Sevajee’s next effort was against the Raja of Joulee, 
who, although a tributary of the Beejapoor government, 
was a person of considerable consequence. During his 
whole life, Sevajee preferred treachery and intrigue to vio¬ 
lence, nor did he fail to resort to it upon the present occa¬ 
sion. On pretence of asking the Raja's daughter in mar- 
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riage, he sent an active and daring officer with a party of 
one hundred men; and the minister who came out to meet 
him, fell a victim to such hardened guilt. The third day he 
assaulted the city, carried it, and acquired vast riches. 

His army soon increased to sixty thousand men, and he 
consequently became- more daring in bis undertakings. 

He no longer skulked from hill to hill, or hid himself in the 
recesses of the mountains: his ravages extended into the 
champaign country; Goa trembled at his approach, Sa- 
wuntvaree was plundered, Raj poor taken, and Koreeah 
destroyed by the springing of a mine. 

The Beejapoor government had often, and in vain, tried Efforts °f the 
the efficacy of threats and promises. It then applied 
Shahjee, who was still in the Carnatic, to repress his son’s 
rebellion: Shahjee anticipated his refusal, and abandoned 
him to the vengeance of his incensed sovereign. A force of 
twelve thousand men under Ahdoola Khan was sent against 
him, and which penetrated as far as Wye upon the Kistna. 

He then sent his secretary with offers of pardon, and pro¬ 
mises of promotion, and also to arrange the necessary 
steps for an interview. Sevajee consented to the meeting, 
refusing however to allow the army to encamp below the 
fort, or to admit him with a large retinue. The prelimina¬ 
ries of the interview were at length adopted, and Seva¬ 
jee prepared himself for one of the most desperate enter- 
k 2 
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prises of his life. Nor did he assume that trail fjuillity, ; 
which a constant intercourse with danger usually affords, 
lie distributed large presents to Bramins; sent, two to 
Gya and Benares to intercede with the Almighty; and fore¬ 
going his usual dress, discovered that he was embarked on 
an undertaking of doubtful success. I [is mother clung to 
him, and entreated him 1,o abandon his design. But al¬ 
though his conduct betrayed his anxiety, he omitted no 
precaution to render his treachery effectual. An ambus¬ 
cade was planted near the tent; his garrison was distributed 
in the most, convenient situations, and his guns were 
directed against the camp of the enemy. 

lcrofAb- Abdoola Khan advanced in defiance of the remon- 

Khan. 

strances of his friends; but as the road leading to Perfab 
Gurh was uneven and narrow’, he was obliged to alight 
from Ids elephant. He then proposed that Sevajee should 
meet him below' the fort; this he positively refused, and 
the Khan persevered in his original intention. As he ad¬ 
vanced, Sevajee, took a hasty but affectionate farewell of 
his friends, committing his son Sambha to their protection. 
He then advanced to meet him, and as is customary in the 
East, they both extended their arms to embrace each 
other. Abdoola Khan, who was a man of great personal 
prowess, secured him with one of his hands and endeavoured 
to stab him. Sevajee was indebted for his life to the pie- 



caution he had used of wearing armor. Disengaging him¬ 
self from his grasp, he plunged a Bhagnak (a weapon, when 
the hand is closed, resembling rings upon the fingers, con¬ 
cealing in the palm of the hand sharp steel claws, whence 
the name of tygcr-claws 22 ) into his stomach, and cut him 
down with his sword. His secretary endeavoured to avenge 
the act, when Sevajee with uncommon hypocrisy, for it 
could scarcely result from religious prepossession, bade him 
fly, as he should always hold sacred the life of a Brainin'". 
The troops now rushed out, and not a man, except the for¬ 
tunate Bramin, escaped to relate the horrid murder. The 
Beejapoor army rvas not allowed to recover from its panic ; 
it was surprised and defeated, retiring with the loss of its 
horse, guns, elephants, and camp-ecpripage 2 *. 

The effects of this daring murder were soon felt by the a< 

° _ J <k 

government of Beejapoor. Setara immediately opened its k - 
gates, Chundun Wundun, Gour Gurh, Wishal Gurli, Pa- 
gurh, Deogurh, and Jurud Sode, surrendered, and Panala 
was taken by surprise”. Ufzul Khan, the son of Abdoola 






Khan, who had returned wounded to Beejapocr, daily 
importuned the minister to grant him his revenge upon 
his t;il.hcr's assassin. The capture of Panala effected more 
than his constant clamours. An army of eighty thousand 
men was soon assembled, which immediately marched 
against Panala where Sevajee had retired. The siege was 
carried on with considerable activity for six months, when 
the Mooslims established a battery upon a commanding 
height near the fortress. His friends advised him to retire, 
apprehensive for his safety, or conceiving that his escape 
would induce the enemy to raise the siege. Sevajee left a 
garrison of twenty thousand men for the defence of the 
fort, and retreated with forty thousand to Wishal Gurh. 
He had arrived within a short distance of the fort, when 
he was overtaken by the enemy, who had pursued him 
with a superior force. Bajee Prubhoo proposed, as the 
ground was broken and narrow, to dispute the pass with 
half the troops, while Sevajee retreated with the remainder. 
This was done, and it was agreed that the guns of the fort 
should announce his safety. The enemy now advanced 
and gallantly attacked the pass, which was defended with 
equal obstinacy. Fresh troops were led to the assault, 
and were repulsed, when the guns of the fort proclaimed 
the safety of Sevajee. The enemy, however, was not 
acquainted with the signal; he renewed his attacks, and 
upon the death of Bajee Prubhoo, who fell at the head of 
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his men, carried the pass. The Beejapoor army immediately 
salt down before Wishal Gurh, but a scarcity of water soon 
compelled it to retire. Sevajee did not fail to reward the 
services of his troops, or to distinguish the family of his 
faithful officer Bajee Prubhoo. He also established the 
eight pradhans or chief counsellors of state, giving his 
government a form And shape which it had not hitherto 


Sevajee, in his irregular incursions into the Kokun, had views of Se- 
beheld with admiration the powerful settlements, for so l i me e° sses - 
they must have appeared to him, which had been formed 
upon the sea-coast. He aspired to participate in so profit¬ 
able a commerce, and while spreading his ravages through¬ 
out the Kokun, found leisure to add to the fortifications of 
Rajpoor Sevendroog and Colaba. His orders to build a 
fleet were checked by the defection of the Sidee, who had 
revolted from the Beejapoor government, and had been l66o . 

appointed admiral of the fleet under the Moguls. The ,eei. 

Sidees, descended from a race of Abyssinian slaves, had 
risen to great power under the Beejapoor sovereigns, and 
had been for a series of years in possession of the maritime 
towns on the shores of the Kokun. They were hardy, brave, 
and active; and, as staunch Moosliins, inimical from religion, 
as well as interest, to the rise of a Hindoo power. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AURUNGZEB had succeeded in his daring and flagitious 
views, and had ascended the throne by the title of Alurn- 
geer or conqueror of the world 1 . Ilis attention was at first 
directed to the settlement of his new government; for, 
although his father Shah Jahan was in confinement, he had 
still a number of friends and adherents; and the intem¬ 
perance of his disposition induced him to adopt the most 
desperate means of escape 2 . The troops in the Decan 
had consequent^ acted merely on the defensive, and had 
more than once met with signal defeats, 

The views of Aurungzeb were at length directed to¬ 
wards the Decan, and to the reduction of a power which 
appeared more formidable than he had at first imagined. 
Shaistu Khan’, his maternal uncle, was appointed viceroy of 
the Decan, with orders to subdue the rebel, as ’ the' king 
thought proper to style Sevajee. Shaistu Khan advanced 

1 As he is generally known by the former name, I shall invariably use it. 

1 P. MSS. 

5 See ati account of the extraordinary rise of this family, mixed with some 
fable, in Ormc’s Fragments, 186—192. 
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from Arungabad, beat in his out-posts, ami laid siege to 
Chakun, a strong fortress upon the edge of the cham¬ 
paign country. Here he was detained nine months, and it 
was not until he had sprung a mine, and effected a breach, 
that the commandant surrendered 4 . He was received with 
the attention and honour which so bold a defence had 
deserved; proposals were made to him to enter the im¬ 
perial service, but he preferred the service of the rebel 
Sevajee, and was permitted to return to his master, who 
rewarded him with fresh appointments. 


. Sevajee did not allow the enemy to march uninter¬ 
rupted ; he hung upon his rear, destroyed the country, and 
attacked his advanced parties. Shaistu Khan was not to 
be impeded; he prosecuted his march, and upon his 
arrival at Poona, took up his residence in Sevajee’s palace. 
Sevajee, intimately acquainted with every avenue of the 
place, and relying upon the devotion of his servants, em¬ 
braced the daring resolution of surprising the Mogul in 
the midst of his troops. With a small band he left Rairi, 
and upon his arrival at Poona, applied himself to one of 
the gardeners, who promised to show him the Khan’s sleep- 


4 Mr. Qrme says it was taken by flying a paper kite, with a lighted match at 
its tail, which blew tip the magazine; and Mr. Dow, by a shell. The first is 
utterly improbable; and the use of bombs, if known in die East, was not 
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ing-apartiucnts. Every thing was arranged, and upon a 
dark, rainy night, he joined the gardener with a few trusty 
Scrt. i66j. adherents. A small guard of twenty-five men was cut to 
pieces, when Sevajee rushed through the window', as he 
was told, of the Khan's apartment. Here he found Shaistu 
Khan's son with his wife asleep; he mortally wounded the 
unsuspicious youth; but .an ejaculation from a. female 
servant informed him of his mistake, and lie immediately 
entered the adjacent room. Shaistu Khan was fortunately 
awake; surprised at such an intrusion, he fled to the ter¬ 
race, and as he descended, received a blow on his hand 
which deprived him of one of his fingers. The alarm was 
immediately spread; the troops were beat to arms, while 
elephants with lighted flambeaus were stationed at every 
avenue. Sevajee attempted one or two passages and found 
them secured: he then escaped through the window, and 
was the next morning safe in one of his strong-holds. 

shaistu Kii.'.n Shaistu Khan hesitated whether to attribute the surprise 
■oiicvcd. j-o treachery, or to the hardy courage of a daring enemy. 

•He retreated to Arungabad, and was soon after recalled 
to Delhi. Sevajee did not fail to take advantage of the 
Jan. urn. supineness of the Mogul general. On a sudden, and with¬ 
out the slightest notice, he appeared before Surat, the 
richest sea-port in the empire, and distinguished as the 
resort of pilgrims to Mecca. , Here he obtained immense 
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plunder, his booty being estimated at a million sterling. 

It would have far exceeded this sum, had he pursued a 
deliberate scheme of exaction; but he-was apprehensive of 
reinforcements being sent from Ahmedabad 5 , and retired on 
the third day with the same rapidity, and by the same 
unfrequented routes as he had advanced. The English 
and Dutch factories stood on the defensive, but were not 
molested, although they must have presented alluring 
prospects of plunder 6 . 

But the career of Sevajee’s glory was arrested bysw 
Mirza Raja Jysingh, who had succeeded the king's son m^ 
the viceroyalty of the Decan, and who was supported by 
Diler Khan, an officer of experience and reputation. 
The Mooslims spread themselves over the Decan, while the 
Raja, with the bulk of his army, besieged Singh Gurgh, a 
strong fort -which overlooks the city of Poona. Sevajee. 
who considered any way justifiable for the destruction of 
an enemy, detached Purtab Rao Goozur to assassinate so 
formidable a foe. Purtab Goozur entered his camp, as a. 
man seeking sendee, and, in consequence, was always in 
attendance upon his person. The opportunity he sought 
at length occurred ; he attacked the Raja when he had 

* From its sandy situation called Gurdabttd, or the City or Dn.-t. ■ 

1 Ovington (Voyage to Surat, p. ISC) says Sernjec )>limtlcr«d it far forty day*, 
and tliat the English and French defended themselves with cannon. 
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few personal attendants about him, but was Seized arid 
disarmed. The Raja, with unexampled generosity,^dis¬ 
missed him, augmenting the shame and remorse he must 
have felt, with considerable presents. 

Delivers him- Sevajee on this failure retreated to Poonadhur, and 
the Raja finding that his women, treasures, and principal 
officers, were in the fort, immediately abandoned the siege 
of Singh Gurgh to attack the fort into which he had 
retired. It was assaulted, and defended with equal 
bravery, when at length Diler Khan carried a height 
which commanded the place, and on which he erected a 
battery. It was now that Sevajee took the desperate reso¬ 
lution of throwing himself upon the mercy of his enemy. 
Whether it was the result of negotiation’, or a sudden act 
of despair 8 , is very immaterial; the danger was equally 
imminent. He suddenly appeared before the out-posts; 
and, on being conducted to Jysingh, consented to visit 
Delhi, and to deliver up twenty-four strong-holds, if the 
Raja would pledge his faith for his security 9 . The Raja 
readily acceded to his terms, adopted him as his son, and 
directing the march of victory to be sounded, sent orders 
for a cessation of hostilities. Diler-Khan having effected 

7 M. MSS. « P. MSS. 

* The greatest faith is reposed in the word of a Rajjwort, which of course is 
the result of experience. . 
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a. breach was highly incensed at the treaty, and endea¬ 
voured to annul it, by ordering an immediate assault. 

He was beat back with considerable loss, and being visited 
the next day by Sevajee, consented to withdraw his 
troops 10 . 

Aprungzeb heard with pleasure of the capture of his SenuoDeiw. 
enemy, and sent orders for him to proceed to Delhi. 

Sevajee made the necessary arrangements for garrisoning 
his forts, and with a small, but decent retinue, set out for 
Delhi, accompanied by his son Samblia. Wherever he 
went curiosity followed him; whole, cities came out to be¬ 
hold the man, who had resisted so long, and so success¬ 
fully, the Mogul arms, and who had distinguished himself 
by such a variety of daring adventures. As lie approached 
Arungabad the deputy-governor came out to receive him. 

But Sevajee’s spirit was not broken by misfortune; he 
resented the affront, and upon being told that he was 
expected, asked angrily why the governor had not met 
him? Suf Skikun Khan was glad to pacify his resentment; 
he waited upon, him with all the officers of the state, and 
discharged the order upon his treasury ”. 

His reception at Delhi was destructive of his hopes. pij.i]>p.no< 

10 See Appendix, Note (j. 

“ Operations in the Decan (Scott'. 
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Yet the conflicting accounts of the Mahratta andsDfCaosliin 
writers involve every circumstance in doubt and diSfosity. 
It is to be expected that one will debase, while the other 
will exalt, the character of Sevajee. On one hand he is 
said to have been dazzled and confounded bjr the splen¬ 
dour of the Mooslim court’; on the other, that he refused 
to acknowledge the superiority of the haughty Aurangzeb. 
It is probable, that on finding his hopes disappointed, he 
pretended madness, rendering himself an object of less 
suspicion, and his meditated escape more practicable. 
Aurangzeb resented bis conduct, and directed Ram Singh, 
the son of-Jysingb, to demand security for his future sub¬ 
mission ; and in the event of his not procuring any, to in¬ 
form him that he must leave his son Sambha as the pledge 
for his loyalty. Sevajee taxed Ram Singh with a breach 
of faith; declared he would give no security, and demand¬ 
ed a safe-co’nduct for the return of his people. No request 
could have been more agreeable to the crafty Aurangzeb; 
it was immediately granted, and Sevajee and Sambha, with 
a few of their principal followers, remained in confinement. 

As Sevajee showed no impatience under his confine¬ 
ment, Aurungzeb might have imagined that he was recon¬ 
ciled to his fate. But under this semblance of content¬ 
ment he had concerted a scheme, as novel as it was 
bold. He had established a custom of giving away once a 
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week great quantities- of sweetmeats and cakes, which were 
brought from the confectioners in large covered trays. 
These were at first examined by the guards, but custom 
had made them relax, and they had been conciliated by the 
attentions and presents of Sevajee. In one of these trays 
he concealed his son, and covering himself up in another, 
both were carried out of the house. An attendant had been 
left in the bed to personate Sevajee, who had complained of 
being ill, and it was not until the next evening that his 
escape was discovered. Proclamations were immediately 
issued for his apprehension ; the roads leading to the Decan 
were filled with troops, while spies were despatched in every 
direction to trace his route. 

Sevajee had surmounted the greatest difficulty, and in a e- 
country which admits of so many alterations of dress, it was 
almost impossible to detect him. In the habit of a Byragee, 
or wandering mendicant, divested of his beard, and accom¬ 
panied by Nirajee Punt, who spoke the dialect of these 
people, he boldly took the high road of Mutra Benares, 
and Gya. He left his son at Mutra in charge of a Brahmin, 
and having performed his devotions at these celebrated cities 
of Hindoo worship, prosecuted his journey through the 
wilds of Goanwara, and thence to Hyderabad 1 ". In the 


n See Appomlis, Note 7* 
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snn k- habit lie "aim'd admittance into liis capital,'Rairi, and 
threw himself at liis mother’s feet. She did not knerwhim, 
hnl when lie pulled off his turban, she recognised her lost 
son, and, overcome with joy, sank into his arms. \ 

Sevnjce had not. performed this journey without some 
uncommon escapes ; but they augmented the pleasure 
which he derived at finding himself amid his native moun¬ 
tains. To complete his satisfaction the Bramin soon ar¬ 
rived with Sambha, whom he had disguised in agiri-V 3 dress. 
He now celebrated his escape with great rejoicings, distri¬ 
buted large sums in charity, and presented the faithful 
Bramin with forty thousand pounds. 

r Aurangzcb, naturally jealous, may have been justified in 
suspecting Ram Singh of conniving at Sevajee’s escape. 
The Rajpoots are distinguished for a nice sensibility of 
honour; and as the engagement had been violated by 
Aurungzeb, both father and son might wish to exculpate 
themselves to Sevajee ; and they could do so only, by con¬ 
senting to his escape. The emperor did not disguise his 
feelings: the son was banished the court, and the lather re¬ 
lieved in his command by Jeswunt Singh’ 4 . 
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■‘t Sevajee mean time liad retaken most of the forts he had 
surrendered ; but, as a more scornful defiance, lie advanced 
to attack Surat, and was diverted in his intention only by a 
large contribution. His troops ravaged the adjacent coun¬ 
tries at will, for the court of Beejapoor was too rveak to 
offer resistance, while his sudden descents into the Mogul 
territory eluded pursuit, and prevented resistance. Nego¬ 
tiation succeeded, and was carried on with the utmost art 
and duplicity for a considerable time. Both parties were 
intent on deception ; yet, although Sevajee failed in his 
views, he gained a relief from warfare, which he successfully 
employed against the government of Beejapoor 13 . Nor was 
Aurungzeb altogether disappointed, for with a refinement of 
intrigue, of which there is no example, he directed his son 
to solicit assistance from Sevajee against himself, and to 
seize him if possible ; concealing however from his son, his 
design, to discover by this means the nobles who were dis¬ 
affected to his government. Even this intrigue, however 
deeply laid, did not deceive the sagacity of Sevajee; he 
maintained his correspondence with the prince, but resisted 
his importunity to join him, till both became weary of 
these fruitless efforts of dissimulation 16 . 

A truce however rvas concluded, which lasted two years, 
in which he extended his conquests in the Kokun, and in 
M. MSS. 16 Ormc'< Fragments. 
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the Beejapoor districts. During this interval he entirely 
destroyed the family of Jlajee Rao Oospore, who had seized 
his father Sliahjec, and sentenced him to an ignominious 
punishment. Sliahjee, penetrated with gratitude at: this 
proof of his son's regard, manifested his affection by coming 
to Poona on a visit to his son, and neglected wife. Sevajee 
omitted no means of demonstrating his respect; he ran 
several miles before his palanquin, attended him as a ser¬ 
vant, and refused to be seated in his presence. Shahjee 
passed two months in the society of his wife and son, and 
then returned into the Carnatic, where he soon after lost his 
life, by a fall from his horse, while on a hunting excursion. 

A war again breaking out, Surat was once more com¬ 
pelled to submit to the arms of Sevajee, who acquired a 
vast booty from this rich and populous city. His retreat 
however was intercepted by Daood Khan, who attacked 
his rear guard and drove him into the Kokun' 7 . He had 
scarcely ended his pursuit, before another large body in¬ 
sulted the city of Boorhanpoor, and eluded his attack by 
retiring again into the Kokun, through the district of Bag- 
lana. The success which attended Sevajee, irritated Aurung- 
zeb, and his suspicious mind attributed it rather to the 
disloyalty of-his generals, than to the genius and resources of 
his enemy. A succession of viceroys succeeded a succes- 
« P. MSS. 
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sion of misfortunes, without amending the state of his 
affairs. It would be fatiguing to the reader to peruse a 
series of plundering incursions, which, though inconsiderable 
in themselves, distressed the enemy, and inured Sevajee's 
troops to danger and hardships. 

Sevajee, from his first entrance into life, appears to have c 
directed all his views and hopes to the establishment of 
a new empire. His success had exceeded his most sail- 
guine expectation, and he at length resolved on celebrating 
his coronation. It was arranged with considerable pomp 
and splendour, and with all the pageantry which attends 
Hindoo festivals. After performing many austerities and 
purifications, he put on the Braminical thread, which is sup¬ 
posed to impart a virtue, even to those who are not born to 
the distinction. He was next weighed against gold, which 
was distributed to the poor, and an equal sum was given to 
the Bramins. • He then ascended the throne, gave audience 
to his ministers, conferred titles, and ordered coins to be 
stamped with his name 18 . Sevajee was now proclaimed an 
independent prince; and he omitted no opportunity of con¬ 
firming his authority, or of extending his dominion. 

11 Sec an excellent account of Sevajee’s coronation in Fryer, who received it 
from an eye-witness, Mr. Oxendcn. Fryer is the only contemporary traveller with 
Sevajee, whose account of the Mahrattas is in any way authentic. 

m2 
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UiirHiininiiu- l 1 poll the death of his father, Sevajee lmd ritten to his 
brother Ekojee, who had succeeded to his f:js’ er's possession 
in the Carnatic, to meet him. lie had been instigated 
if>77- this step by his lather's minister, and by the tranquillity 
he had established throughout, his kingdom. Sevajee ad¬ 
vanced into the Carnatic by the way of Hyderabad, where 
he was sumptuously entertained by the king and his minister 
Adna Pundit, who could not, however, escape the payment 
of a large contribution 19 . He then prosecuted his march, 
crossed the Toombudra, and was soon joined by his brother. 

Fails in tis The march of an Eastern army is not conducted with 
that order or humanity which distinguish the movements 
of troops in the Western world. The country on either side 
is rendered desolate, and its route may be traced by ruined 
villages, and destroyed cultivation. Sevajee observed no 
greater regularity; he plundered as he moved, and, where- 
ever he found convenient strong-holds, seized them by force, 
or obtained them by treachery'". The unanimity between 
the two brothers, was soon interrupted by the claims of 
Sevajee to half his father’s possessions. Ekojee demanded 
an equal share in those which he possessed, but which the 
other resisted on the ground that he had been the sole 
origin of his own prosperity. The brother dissembled his 
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feelings, but escaped the ensuing night to Tunjore. Al¬ 
though Sevajee had laid his schemes with much ability, his 
snares were for once circumvented, and he was obliged to 
leave a considerable force under Ragonath Rao, to prose¬ 
cute his conquests. The ex-minister defeated Ekojec in a 
pitched battle, and he was then glad to purchase a peace 
by the cession of Colar, Balapoor, Maharajgurb, Jugdeo, 
Gurli, and a considerable tract,of country. Unfortunately 
we possess no information upon these interesting transac¬ 
tions ; Sevajee passed within fifteen miles of Madras, at 
that period an inconsiderable settlement, seized Ginjce, and 
extended his incursions into the Mysore, 

Sevajee, from the commencement of his power, had His 
justly estimated the value of maritime possessions, and the 
greater part of his attention had been directed to the at¬ 
tainment of so desirable an object. The completion of his 
plans was intrusted to Moro Punt, his principal minister, 
who found himself however unable to cope with the Sidcc, 
inured to a. sea-life, and possessed of large and stout 
vessels. Several of these engagements were fought within, 
sight of Bombay, which at that time was exposed to the in¬ 
sults of either party, and, from its dependence upon the 
Mooslim court, unable to adopt any other measures than 
those of self-defence. But the relations of predatory incur¬ 
sions, acts of piracy, or.trifling negotiations for plundered 
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properly, arc beneath the dignity of history ; it will be suffi¬ 
cient to observe that Sevajee was foiled in his projects, and 
that the peaceable government of Bombay, seated between 
two rival powers, was alternately insulted and plundered by 
that which became the strongest 51 . 

Buhadoor Khan, who had succeeded to the vice-royalty 
of the Derail, maintained an uninterrupted warfare with 
the Mahrattas; but it was solely defensive, as he never 
ventured to attack them but. in the champaign country, re¬ 
signing their mountainous lands in the Kokun to them with¬ 
out a blow. The arms however of the Moguls were not idle; 
they overran Beejapoor, and levied vast sums from the 
conquered districts. 

The jealousy between father and son in the East is 
proverbial; nor was Sevajee exempt from this misfortune. 
Sambhajee, suspicious of his father’s intentions, or impelled 
by a wild and criminal ambition, had joined Diler Khan, and 
had assisted him in the reduction of his father's forts. But 
the implacable disposition of Aurungzeb ruined the fairest 
prospect he ever possessed ot undermimne- the Mahratta 
power. Sambhajee was ordered to court, but, as Diler Khan 
had given him the most positive assurances to the con- 


; in Oime’s Fragments. 
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trary, he connived at his escape, and Sambha threw him¬ 
self upon the clemency of an indulgent father- 5 . Sevajee 
received him with the utmost cordiality, appointing Parna- 
la as the place of his residence. Shortly after he advan¬ 
ced against Jalnapoor, but, being closely pursued by Run- 
must Khan, was obliged to stand the brunt of an engagement, 
and met with a severe defeat. He retired to Raipi, and, as 
usual among the Mahrattas, detached his troops after the 
Dessara, to raise contributions from the neighbouring pro- 


His constitution had now begun to fail; he was seized s 
with a spitting of blood, and expired upon the 5th of April 
1680, in .the 53d year of his age, and the 36th of liis reign, 
dating it from the death of his guardian Kondeo. A long 
and eloquent character has been given of this prince, which 
places him in a more amiable light than this History can 
admit. He was short, and dark, with piercing eyes which 
showed much animation 54 . Of his manners and private life, 
little can be known; he was a good son to a bad lather, 
which is an eulogy few have deserved. He was snpcrsti. 
tious beyond the rest of his countrymen, seekiuc tin pro¬ 
tection of the Almighty in the perpetration of hi-, wor-t 

:1 See Appendix, Note 9. 11 See Appendix, Note 10. . 

” Ce Raja est petit et hazani?, aeee des jvux \i)'» tpii mai-uuciit braucMip 
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crimes. This might bo attributed to hypocrisy, if the great¬ 
est superstition had not been observed in the vilest'of man¬ 
kind. All his virtues, and they wore few, were allied with 
■their correspondent vices. His courage degenerated into 
cunning, and ended in assassination ; bis wisdom consisted 
in exquisite hypocrisy and refined dissimulation. But his 
talents as a soldier place him above the heroes of the East. 
His schemes comprehended the option of-more titan one 
success ; nor did the accomplishment of his object discover 
the extent of its advantage, until developed by subsequent 
acquisitions"’. His personal activity was astonishing; no 
route, however obscure, but had been traversed by his in¬ 
defatigable patience. His troops, led by himself by the 
nearest and most secret paths, hardly knew the object of their 
attack, until they- beheld the enemy they were to defeat, or 
the city they were to pillage. His passions were at his 
command ; and he never betrayed, either by word or ges¬ 
ture, the movements of his mind. IMo emergency, however 
sudden, found him without resource; no danger, however 
imminent, appalled a mind accustomed to the greatest trials. 
"With many of the great qualities of a hero, as they arc 
falsely called, he possessed the vices of a robber and an as¬ 
sassin. He preferred treachery and circumvention, to un¬ 
disguised and honourable warfare; he but rarely attacked 
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a place which he had not divided with dissensions, or se¬ 
duced by corruption. Princes trembled even in the midst 
of their armies or citadels; for there was little security 
against the man who preferred the blow of an assassin to 
dear-bought victory. 

But however harsh it may sound, he could not have 
risen to the power and pre-eminence he obtained, without 
the commission of various crimes. The Eastern world 
abounds in a succession of deceits, conspiracies and murders; 
and the mind becomes hardened against acts, which strike 
Europeans with the utmost horror. Self-defence or neces¬ 
sity is urged as an extenuation, if not as an excuse; the 
Mooslim consoles himself with the perverted tenets of pre¬ 
destination, while the Hindoo trusts, that in another life, he 
will be able to purge himself of his present crimes. In a 
country where education and example tend so much to 
palliate the most flagitious acts ; and where false religions 
soften, if they do not altogether lull, the compunction of con¬ 
science, what hope can be formed, that the rise of a nation 
to liberty and dominion should not be marked by blood- (S 
shed and murder? These reasonings are not intended to 
palliate the most criminal and destructive vices, but to show 
the fatal effects which result from false religions, and the 
perverted principles which they instil, and the more dread¬ 
ful crimes they justify or excuse. 
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liisdiarartcr Aimuigacb, who affected to style Scvajee the Mountain 
Rat, did his character that justice when dead, which he had 
refused to it while living. Unable to conceal his joy, he ob¬ 
served : “ He was a great, captain, and the only one who has 
“ had the magnanimity to raise a new kingdom, while I have 
“ been endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
“ India; my armies have teen employed against him nine- 
“ teen years, and nevertheless his state has been always 
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CHAPTER III. 

SEVAJEE must have contemplated with complacency 
the effects of his own genius. From a low origin he had 
risen to power and dominion: and had become the founder 
of a state which in its infancy resisted the mighty efforts of 
Aurungzeb, and which was destined to subvert the house of 
Timoor. Many circumstances concurred to render the at¬ 
tempt less difficult than it first appears. It will be the en¬ 
deavour of this Chapter to develope these causes: and to 
describe such institutions, either of government or of reli¬ 
gion, or such manners or rites, as distinguish the Mahrat- 
tas from other nations of the East. q 

Aurungzeb had ascended the throne of Dell) 1 j h n 
prisonment of his father, and the destruction of In bt 11 
The dissensions which prevailed during the period he 
fought for empire, and for some time, alter, hr 1 1 1 
or broken the bond of submission which had hiiiicrto sub¬ 
sisted between the subject and his sovereign. 1*lis own 
example inspired him with the utmost jealousy of his sons 
and nobles; while the peevishness of an old man, who had 
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imbrued his hands in tlic Wood of his relations,’and who 
found little satisfaction in the enjoyment of supreme 
power, alienated the affections of his officers and soldiers. 
Many went, over to the enemy; others quitted him in dis¬ 
gust ; while his troops had become useless or superannuated 
in this long and arduous contest,. The officers who en¬ 
joyed commands were not anxious to terminate the war; 
and frequent opportunities of advantage were allowed to 
pass by, which, had they been seized, might have concluded 
Use contest. Aurungzeb was fully aware of this, and bitterly 
complained of “ the disloyalty of his subjects, who had hn- 
“ posed a plaything upon him, that they might enjoy 
“ commands and honours." His officers enrolled the worst 
troops, and frequently mounted their own menials and 
slaves, “•whose fighting and running away became synoni- 
“ mou| terms 1 ." 

o 

Such was the state of his army ; nor were his revenues 
in a more flourishing condition. But here if possible his 
jealousy' and distrust rose to a greater height, and was 
equally, if not more, fatal to his interests. His father, Shall 
Julian, had selected officers of high rank, and Jarge posses¬ 
sions, to govern the distant provinces, and who usually 
maintained larger forces than the revenues of the countrv 
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would admit. But Aurungzeb chose such only as he thought 
at his devotion, and who were without interest or connex¬ 
ion. Spies superintended their conduct; while the lightest 
cause, or most trilling offence, procured their removal, and 
often their disgrace. Such policy naturally excited a sys¬ 
tem of bribery, corruption, and extortion : for the governor 
endeavoured to conciliate his spies, and ministers of state, 
and which was to be effected only by large presents. Re¬ 
bellion and revolt, soon succeeded ; as the governor, though 
rapacious, was poor, and unable to coerce his subjects. As 
his revenues decreased, his force necessarily diminished ; 
and so great had been the dilapidation of the revenue, that 
the countries of Beejapoor and Golconda, which supported 
the splendour of courts, and maintained two hundred thou¬ 
sand men, now subsisted only thii tj’-four thousand 2 . 

But still Aurungzeb did not deem the evil sufficiently h 
great; or, duped by his ministers, which is scarcely credible, 
was ignorant of the misery and oppression of his subjects. 
An odious religious capitation-tax was imposed upon the 
mild and inoffensive Hindoos, and levied with the utmost 
rigour. Their sufferings at length (and how great must they 
have been!) exceeded their patience: they resisted, and were 
overpowered and disarmed. They were now abandoned a 
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prey to every body of plunderers. Cultivation ceased, or 
they tilled' but a sufficiency for their own consumption; 
and a famine ensued, with all »# concomitant evils. Such 
had been the result of the irovcmment of one of Ihe wisest, 
emperors. He was now old. afoicted bv disease, and ren¬ 
dered miserable by tin . goni> i olfi < "ion of past crimes.. 
His sons and his nobles were nnpauent for his death, nor 
did they take the precaution of concealing it from his 
knowledge. 

Aurungzcb, reduced by bodily infirmity, and a prey to 
mental anguish, did not abandon himself to despair. The 
mind which had carried him through every clanger, and had 
impelled him to the commission, or supported him'in the 
perpetration, of the most atrocious crimes, was still the 
same; bold, stern, and inflexible’. He held the reins of 
government with a firm and steady hand. But his means 
were totally inadeejuate to th.c extent of his operations; and 
for the last years of liis reign, he. carried on a defensive, 
rather than offensive warfare. Indeed so pleased was his 
enemy with the nature of his operations, that he offered up 
weekly prayers for the long conlinuance of his reign 4 . This 
however must have been an affected insult, as he could not 
hut dread the power which defended Cabool and Candahar 

3 See Appendix, Note 12. 4 Opeiations in the Decnh. 
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against the Persians, and whose armies knew no other 
boundary than the sea, at the extremity of the peninsula. 
Unfortunately for Aurungzeb, lie was' employed against an 
enemy, who never in the field opposed his arms. 'Whenever 
he was met, he was dispersed, but not subdued; and as 
Aurungzeb kept a large army round his person, his remain¬ 
ing forces were unequal to cope with a predatory horde 
who spread their ravages over the whole face of the Decan. 

A considerable part of his army was therefore useless: for 
his sieges were conducted slowly, and were but of little de¬ 
triment to the enemy, even when successfully terminated. 
His troops were ill paid, and worse fed: while a general 
spirit of impatience, and dissatisfaction, prevailed through¬ 
out his army. This may have been checked by the vigor of 
his mind, or kept under by the hopes of his death : but the 
seeds of decay had taken a deep and strong root, and, upon 
his demise, burst forth into preternatural maturity. 

Far different was the situation of the enemy. Sevajee sua 
had the command of troops who fought for religion and 
liberty, against the tyranny of a foreign conqueror. Their 
minds were rendered elastic by such noble hopes ; while the 
Moguls languished amid the gloom of despair. 'I hey louver, 
or rather plundered, with the spirit and enthusiasm o: a 
risine power: the Moguls, with the calm yet dett i 
valour of men who had characters to sustain, lhen e 
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of warfare was entirely different. Sevajee never engaged 
but to a manifest advantage: he however ravaged their cojin- 
try, harassed their troops, and intercepted their convoys.. 
Whenever he was opposed, he fled : but as soon as pursuit 
was ended, lie descended like a torrent from , his native 
mountains, and swept every thing before him. No enter¬ 
prise was too hardy or distance too great to deter the teme¬ 
rity of men who subsisted by plunder. No season, however 
boisterous, retarded the movements of men inured from their 
infancy to the vicissitudes of climate. Leaving their native 
mountains to their thunder, and the roaring of their tumul¬ 
tuous torrents, they spread themselves over the champaign 
country, while the enemy, unable to resist the tempest, pined 
away in his flooded camp, the victim of famine, disease, and 
hostile climate. The whole of the Decan was exposed to 
their ravages, while the secrecy aud celerity of their move¬ 
ments eluded pursuit, and confounded the exertions of their 
enemies. 

But while Sevajee carried on his predatory warfare, he 
was not inattentive to the growing interests of his state. 
The lands in the Kokuti were secured and defended; and 
before his death he had established his authority over an ex¬ 
tent of country four hundred miles in length, and one hun¬ 
dred and twenty in breadth 5 . His forts extended over 
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tire vast range of mountains which skirt the western shore of 
India. Regular fortifications barred the open approaches : 
every pass was commanded by forts; every steep and over¬ 
hanging rock was occupied as a station to roll down great 
masses of stone, which made their way to the bottom, and 
impeded the labouring march „of jg&valry., elephant^ and 
carriages 6 . 

Aurungzeb saw too late the inefficacy of his measure. Aumngi* 
He would have made peace; but the Mahrattas had disco¬ 
vered the weakness of the imperial government. Various 
negotiations were commenced and abruptly terminated: 
yet it must have been no slight distress which induced the 
haughty Aurungzeb to consent to the payment of the clcs~ 
mookee, or nine per cent, of the revenues, which he subse¬ 
quently revoked. The attempt which the Mahrattas must 
have at first thought chimerical, was now realized ; their re¬ 
solution had baffled the exertions of the most potent sove¬ 
reign that ever ruled Hindostan, while they were habituated 
to a life which would have rendered subjection to foreign¬ 
ers quite insupportable. The genius of one man had kin¬ 
dled a love of liberty, which it was impossible to extinguish. 

Nor was it the intemperate effusion of men who enjoy the 
first burst of liberty. Under the severest distress, without 
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lenders, and but little unanimity, they persevered; and in a 
space of time which appears incredible, obtained a power 
that, threatened, in the'plains of Carnonl and Paniput, the 
'JO* extinction of the Mooslim name. Three causes chiefly 
operated to eifect; this civil and religious emancipation: 
y d si, The jea lou sy,.and distrust which Aurn ngzeb entertained 
of his nobles, and which rose to such a pitch, that he in¬ 
trigued against his sons, and rendered them objects of sus¬ 
picion among the nobles of the army. This destructive 
jealousy deterred'him from sending a sufficient force at the 
commencement of the war; for Aurungzeb justly appreciated 
the resources of the Decan, and he dreaded lest they should 
be directed against himself. No viceroy was permitted to 
complete what he had successfully commenced ; and if any 
where the folly and danger of a succession of officers be 
more apparent, it is assuredly in the East. There, a new 
commander brings fresh and raw troops, to supply the place 
of veterans ; a host of needy retainers follow in his train, and 
grasp at every lucrative situation ; while those who remain, 
are employed in conciliating the commander, and securing 
their immediate interests, instead of opposing the inroads 
of the enemy. Such had been the fatal effects of Aurung- 
zeb’s distrust; and lie came too late into the Pecan to re¬ 
medy tlie evils of his own creation. 2nd, His means were v . 
quite insufficient to the extent of his operations. Aurung¬ 
zeb, under his father’s government, had been viceroy in the 
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Decan, and there he acquired the means of successfully 
contending for the throne. lie .had justly estimated the 
riches and resources of these flourishing kingdoms, and 
eagerly grasped the opportunity of effecting their conquest. 
The government of Bcejapoor had lost many of its ancient 
possessions : Goa and the adjacent country had been seized 
by the Portuguese; the revolt of the Sidee had deprived it 
of its maritime force, while Scvajec had subdued its strong¬ 
est forts, and his father and brother had withheld the reve¬ 
nues of its richest districts. Hyderabad had also suffered, 
butnot to so great an extent. The arms of Aurungzeb were 
not directed solely against the Mahrattas ; the kingdoms of 
Golconda and Beejapoor occupied his attention, and em¬ 
ployed his troops ; while some again were employed in the 
reduction of Berar, and the conquest of Goaudwara. Large 
convoys (for his troops were chiefly supplied from Hindoo- 
stan) demanded considerable escorts, and which the Mahrat¬ 
tas attacked with the most determined perseverance. The in¬ 
vaded countries preferred the Mahrattas to the Moguls, and 
often joined them in resisting the troops of Aurungzcb, who at 
length discovered, that with an army of two hundred thousand 
men, he was unable to subdue these roving robbers. His troops 
were harassed and destroyed by constant marching; and far 
different must they have been to those of the present day, if 
we believe the intrepid Zoolfecar Khan 7 , to have fought nine- 


' See Appendix, Note 13. 
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teen bn files, and to have marched five thousand miles, in 
the short space of six months 8 . 3rd. The nature of the 
country lie had to subdue, and which had been rendered 
almost impregnable by the creative genius of his enemy. 
The country below the mountains is entirely flooded for at 
least three months in the year; and it is even difficult for 
an army with guns to move during this season on the table 
land above. His northern troops, unused to such severity 
of climate, died in great numbers. Nor was he able to 
penetrate the hills which afforded constant refuge to his 
enemy ; whom he might defeat or disperse, but whom he 
could not subdue without obtaining possession of his 
strong-holds. Such being the state of the empire during 
the firm and vigorous reign of its ablest sovereign, no 
wonder that a hardy nation, fighting for religious and civil 
liberty, under the distracted government of his voluptuous 
successors, should have burst its bonds, and bid defiance 
to the partial attacks of dismembered provinces. 

form During the infancy of Sevajee’s reign, his government 
was exposed to sudden turns of good and ill fortune, and 
it was not until he thought his government secure that he 
directed his attention to give it form or consistency. The 
governments of most, if not of all nations in the East, are 
despotic: Sevajee did not aspire to the character of a 
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legislator. He however introduced a system of regularity 
and control which are. not discernible in most eastern 
monarchies, and to which he might have been induced by 
the antipathy he entertained against the institutions of 
the Moguls. He established a Pruthee Nedhee or Viceroy, 
or, as the title implies, an “ Image of Royalty 5 ." His 
exact duties are difficult to ascertain, but in all probability 
he conveyed the Raja’s orders to the eight PradMns or 
counsellors of state, and inspected the whole of their pro¬ 
ceedings. These persons had separate duties, and also 
formed a body to deliberate upon the affairs of govern¬ 
ment. First, The Mookhya Pradhun, or Peshva as he is 
commonly called, had charge of the civil branch of affairs, 
and may be called president of the council. Second, 
Amatya, or superintendant of the revenue, or treasurer. 

• Third, Senaputee, or general of the forces. Fourth, Pravina, 
or secretary. Fifth, Sachiva, or intelligencer, an officer of 
considerable trust and importance, as upon his information 
must have depended the movements of the troops. Sixth, 
Muntri, or, as his name clearly implies, the astrologer. 
Seventh, Niayadhes, the judge : and eighth, Sumunt, or au¬ 
ditor of accounts 10 . These officers were removeable at 
will, and, although usually given to Bramins on account 
of their superior talents and qualifications, not confined to 
that order of people. Such were the civil institutions of 


9 See Appendix, Note H. 
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the. great Sevajcc: his military regulations were atajl more 
simple. IJis infantry, which consisted chiefly of hill peo¬ 
ple called Muholees, seldom accompanied liim, hut served 
as garrisons to his forts, and guarded his conquests in the 
Dccan. His artillery was very contemptible, and he seems 
seldom to have, used it but against the island of Gin- 
gerah. The strength of his state consisted solely in his 
cavalry, which was of two descriptions: men who enter¬ 
tained their own horses ; and others called Bargeers, who 
were mounted by himself. He constantly kept forty thou¬ 
sand horses in his stables: over every ten horses was a 
Tuweclduv, who had the care of feeding them, a water- 
carrier, and a torch-bearer: each hundred had' an officer, 
and every thousand an officer who commanded the other 
ten. A division of five or six thousand had a superior 
chieftain, and upon the most important expeditions he 
commanded in person. His Bargeers were clothed and 
armed at his expense, and were paid out of the plunder 
they had acquired. Numerous spies watched their conduct, 
and it was seldom that his troops were detected in secreting 
the plunder or contributions they obtained". 

The most remarkable feature of Sevajee’s government, 
and which still obtains, is, its being considered as in a state 
of constant warfare. The Mahrattas were in a great mea- 
n Operations-in the Decan, page 55. 
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sure indebted for their independence, to their predatory 
habits; and, as they always maintained a larger army 
than their revenues could subsist, they greatly relied upon 
the booty they obtained in their irregular incursions. 

Their devastations soon extended across the Nerbuda, or 
boundary of the Decan; and we find, even in the time of 
Sevajee, large districts purchasing security by the payment 
of the Chout, or a fourth part of the revenue 12 . Whenever 
Aurungzeb appointed officers to collect the revenues from 
the conquered districts, Sevajee did the same; and as the 
revenues were usually fanned out, the farmer, rather than 
lose the whole, submitted to the exactions of the Mahrattas. 

The districts which resisted the payment of these contri¬ 
butions were overrun with fire and sword, and the whole 
of the inhabitants put to death. They were left a dreary- 
waste, as objects of terror to the neighbouring country, 
which, thus forewarned, willingly paid the requisite contri¬ 
butions. Sevajee, no longer confined to his mountains, 
extended his ambition to the entire .subversion of the 
Mooslim power; and even to a Mahometan prince declared, 
that the dominion of the Hindoos should extend from the 
Carnatic to Delhi 15 : a prophecy rapidly completed by the 
bravery and zeal of his successors. 

The religion of the Mahrattas is that of Brahma ; nor itcii^on. 
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is it distinguished by any peculiarities or cerc BWi e s . Se- 
vajee aflcctcd uncommon veneration for the Bramin cha¬ 
racter ; but as they mixed more with the people, and en¬ 
gaged in all the offices of state, and even in the army, their 
reverence for them sensibly diminished; and although a 
Mahratta shudders at the thought of murdering a Bramin, 
he can deliberately inflict such a punishment upon him 
as will render his death inevitable' 4 . Their rank in the 
preposterous scale of Hindoo precedency is very low, yet 
high enough to allow of their associating with Bramins, 
and of availing themselves of their talents and information. 
This spiritual degradation, however, is attended with many 
military advantages. The Mahratta can eat. when he 
chooses, and without either washing or praying, and of all 
kinds of food but bee.-: . He is always ready to move ; while 
the restrictions which are imposed on the higher orders 
occupy considerable time, and expose them to frequent 
surprises. 

Their cha- The MaiuaUas are a hardy, brave, and active people, 
short but well made, and industrious and pieaceable sub¬ 
jects. They are a nation strictly rural; the three great 
divisions of Koomb'hee, Doongtir, and Gaola, signifying 
farmer, shepherd, and cowherd. This accounts for that 
great simplicity of manners, and seemingly affected rusti- 


“ Sec Appendix, Note !€. ■ 
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City, which obtain, as well among the richest as poorest 
Mahrattas. The scenes which Homer has so divinely de¬ 
scribed, may be contemplated among this rude, but inde¬ 
pendent people. Princesses have been seen attending the 
ordinary business of domestic housewifery, and powerful 
chiefs kindling fires to keep themselves warm on the field 
of battle 15 . It would be pleasing if the picture could 
' be closed; but the truth of history requires it to be added 
that the Mahrattas, though rude, are cunning; independent, 
yet mean; brave, still treacherous; and without the polish, 
still possessing the vices, of the most refined courtier 16 . 

Their language is harsh and monotonous, evident^ that I*"***** 
of an unlettered people. It answers of course for the 
common occasions of life; but the instant they revert to 
religion or politics, they are obliged to have recourse to 
its parent stock the Sanscrit, or to the Persian language. 

It is almost wanting in abstract terms; nor is that dialect of 
the Mahrattas, which obtains south of the Kistna, and 
which abounds in Sanscrit vocables, generally understood 
by the more northern people. This language, is descriptive 
of their manners and habits, no other abounding in such 
copious and definite expressions for booty and plunder. 

The few works in their language are plain and simple, nei- 

■> Mr. Tone’s account of the Mahrattas, himself the witness. 

“ See Appendix, Note 17. 
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ther aspiring at happiness of diction nor splendour of 

imagery, . .. 

The customs and rites of the Hindoos are founded on 
immemorial autiquity. Nor is the claim unjust, for the 
description of Arrian or Quintus Curtius might answer for 
the present age. The leading features of the Hindoo cha¬ 
racter are the same ; and if wc can trace any difference, it is 
too minute to recompense the labour of the inquiry 17 . 
Even the zeal of Mooslim investigation could accuse them 
only of the general infidelity of their wives, a charge not 
altogether unfounded’ 8 . Many will attribute this licentious¬ 
ness to the freedom they are allowed; while others may 
conceive it to result from their military and wandering 
lives, or from the policy of the state, which might otherwise 
apprehend a want of population 19 . 

Two festivals distinguish the Mahrattas from their Hin¬ 
doo brethren; the, first is celebrated by the Peshva only, 
the other is commemorated by every chieftain. The 
origin of ih? first, called the Diichena, is thus related. 

“ Bajce Row Belal, having some cause of dimension u ith 
“ the Senapi/ti Dhabarya, of Tulegong, endeavoured to 
“ compass his destruction, but could not effect it. His 

17 Sec Appendix, Note IS. 18 See Appendix, Note W. 

79 Montesquieu. 





“ successor Balaji Baji Row, taking the opportunity of a 
“ family-dissension, marched against the Dhabarya, de- 
“ feated and took him prisoner. It had been a custom 
“ with the latter, in the month of Shravan, annually to feed 
“ a number of Bramins during five days, and to present 
“ them with two rupees. During these contests the 
“ Bramins had assembled as usual on this year, in 
“ expectation of their usual charity, but in consequence 
“ of his defeat were disappointed. On hearing of this 
“ assemblage, and deeming it politic to continue the do- 
“ nation instituted by the Dhabarya family, Balaji Baji 
“ Row gave orders to that effect. The solemnisation of 
“ this ceremony was that year performed as usual at Tulc- 
“ gong, and the Peshva proclaimed that this Duchena, or 
“ gift, should next year take place at Poona. At that 
“ period the number of Bramins who had assembled w as 
“ trifling; but the news of the Festivals liberality towards 
“ them induced many thousands, from vark us c i 1 e 
“ to assemble afterwards at Poona. The concourse at 
'• length beeame so great, that dinner could not be pre- 
“ pared as before, and an allowance was in consequence. 
“ granted them. This part of the ceremony w as from the 
“ first to the fifth of Shravan ; and the gifts of money took 
“ place on the sixth and seventh of the same month. On 
the conquests in Hindoostan, Balaji Baji Row filled a 
“ silver bowl with money, and distributed it for three days 
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“ to an assembly of above seventy thousand Bramins. On 
“ the institution of the Duchena the gifts were equally 
“ distributed, but in the reign of the great Mad hoc Row it 
“ was ordained that the learned Pundits and Shastries 
“ should undergo an examination at the palace by the head 
“ Pundit, and should there receive sifts proportionate to 
“ their qualifications and knowledge.” 

The festival of the Dessara was instituted by Sevajee, 
but. on what account I have never been able to learn"’. 
It may be considered as purely military, although all ranks 
participate in it, and commemorate it by feasting, revelry, 
and unbounded licentiousness. The Dewtra is celebrated 
on the tenth day of the month of jhavan, which always 
answers to the month of October. As this is the end of 
the stormy monsoon, the forces of the empire assemble to 
commemorate the festival, and march afterward upon their 
plundering expeditions. It became therefore a day of 
considerable importance, and remote countries anxiously 
looked to the celebration of the Dcssara for the devclope- 
meut of the plans of the. ensuing campaign. The Peshva 
or Raja, with unusual pomp, and accompanied dry all the 
chiefs and troops, dressed and accoutred for the occasion, 
marches into a large plain, and addresses the Sami tree with 
the following invocation: 
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“ Sami samaycte p4pam, Sami satru vinasini Sami 
“ Arjunasya dhanurdh&ri, Ramasya priya vadani, samayete 
“ p&pam. Sami lohit cantaca yarjuna dharinbananam. 
“ Ramasya priya carani, Carishyamana yatrayali, yatha 
“ cal am sucham maya, tatra nirvighna cartrilwam, su bha- 
“ vasri rama pujatb. 

“ O Sami, be sin extinguished ! Sami, thou foe-destroyer! 
“ Arjun’s bow-bearer, whose converse is the delight of Ra- 
“ ma, O Sami, be sin extinguished! Sami the iron-thorned ! 
“ Bearer of Arjuna’s arrows! Delight of Rama! Thou 
“ remover of vexation in the time of my rest. Be auspi- 
“ cious, O adored of the auspicious Rama 21 ." Branches or 
leaves are torn from the tree, and are interchanged upon 
the idea of their conveying peculiar qualities, and infusing a 
love of glory. The standing corn is plucked up upon the 
same principle; and not, as ignorantly imagined, descriptive 
of their predatory habits. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the celebration of the Dessara is admirably calculated to 
keep alive that predatory spirit which procured the Mah- 
rattas the fairest portion of the Decan and Hindoostan. 

11 Extracted from the Vrata Raj or Royal Duties, a MS, in the libiary of 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SEVAJEE, upon his death-bed, had observed to his 
attendants that the dispositions of his sons were extremely 
dissimilar; Sambhajee passionate and revengeful. Raja 
Ram mild and placable 1 . Anagi Punt, the rival of Moro 
Punt, interpreted these expressions into a wish that his 
youngest son should be his successor. Raja Ram was 
accordingly raised to the throne at Rairi, while orders were 
sent to the commandant of Panala, where Sambhajee resided, 
to confine his person. But the messenger revealed the 
conspiracy to Sambhajee, who anticipated the measure by 
confining the commandant. He then assembled the garri¬ 
son, acquainted them with his father’s death, and demand¬ 
ed their assistance. With a small party he advanced 
against Rairi, and being joined by Moro Punt, and the 
chief officers of the state, Raja Rain prudently submitted 
to the superior claims of his elder brother. Toorya Bhy, 
disappointed in her scheme of placing her soo on the 
throne, to effect which it was supposed she had poisoned 
■Sevajeedestroyed herself. 


M. MSS. 


* See Appendix, Note 21. 
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Sambhajee, on his accession to his father's kingdom, m* army and 
found himself at the head of a veteran army of seventy" 
thousand horse and ninety thousand foot, with the accu¬ 
mulated riches of many successful campaigns 5 . He did not 
allow his army to dissipate its strength in luxury or idle¬ 
ness. As this force was in a great measure maintained by 
the booty it collected, the adjacent country had already 
been nearly destroyed. Their incursions in consequence 
were bolder and more extensive : while they raised contri¬ 
butions in Berar, they at the same time ravaged the country 
of Beejapoor. 

An event happened which raised the character of Sarab- Aktarg.n- 
hajee much higher in the estimation of the neighbouring ™ ,s Samt-ho- 
powers. Sultan Akbar, Aurungzeb’s youngest son, dis¬ 
gusted at the preference which was shown his other brothers, 
entered into a secret treaty with the widow of the Baja of 
Joudpoor, to seize his father, and proclaim himself king. 
Aurungzeb discovered the conspiracy, and, with that exqui¬ 
site address he had always manifested, contrived to render 
his son suspected by his Rajpoot allies. They immediately 
returned, Chd Akbar, with his women, family, and trea¬ 
sures, fled into Joudpoor*. Here he was receded with the 
utmost respect, for the imposition had already been dir- 

1 Sec Appendix, Note 22. * (him 
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covered,--too late however to be remedied. Akbar left 
his family under the protection of this state, and escaped 
himself across the Mali) river, when he sent the recom¬ 
mendations which had been given him to Sanibhajee, and 
received a warm and pressing invitation into his country. 
Sanibhajee continued at Panala, but his officers had received 
the strictest orders to pay him the utmost respect; and, 
upon his arrival at Palee Gurh, they came down from 
Rain, presented him with an offering of one thousand gold 
mohurs, and gave the necessary orders for the supply of his 
camp. But beneath these outward testimonies of respect, 
lurked a secret mistrust. Akbar had been invited by the 
partisans of Rama, to accept the sovereignty of the Kokun ; 
and Sanibhajee had lately' narrowly escaped being poisoned. 
At length Akbar revealed the whole conspiracy: the prin¬ 
cipal persons were trampled to death under the feet of ele¬ 
phants, and Rama was sent with a decent allowance into 
one of the forts in the Carnatic. The fears of Sanibhajee 
were now removed : he paid his personal homage to Akbar, 
escorted him to Rairi, and ordered his army to be assembled 
i03i. with the intention of supporting the claims of Akbar to the 
■sovereignty of Hindoostan. ^ 

Aunmszei* But this scheme was entirely frustrated by the arrival 

D ° C! 1os 2 ^ imir| g ze b at Boorhanpoor. He had concluded a peace 
with the Rajcpoots, and had detached his two sons with 
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large armies to Aurangabad and Ahmednugur, the pre¬ 
cursors of the imperial presence. Sambhajee had come 
down from Rairi with an army of twenty thousand men, 
and had laid siege to Gingerah, which he battered inces¬ 
santly for thirty days. Still his fleet was too weak to 
attack the enemy, who maintained possession of the sea, 
and rendered an attack from the opposite shore utterly 
impracticable. For although Sambhajee might have resolved 
on the gigantic labour of filling up a channel eight hundred 
yards long and thirty deep, it was far beyond his means; 
nor, if he had succeeded, would it have been of much use, 
as it could not have withstood the heavy seas of the stormy 
monsoon. 

He was recalled from his attempts by the Moguls, who The Mogul, 
had descended the Ghats and invaded the Kokun. Samb-i™. 
hajee did not entirely abandon his attack against Gingerah; 
he left a small body to act against the place, and threat¬ 
ened the English at Bombay with his severest displeasure, 
if they any longer admitted the Sidee's fleet into their 
harbour. But this they could not well deny, as their sub¬ 
jection to the Mogul at Surat obliged them to use every 
effort of conciliation, while the maritime weakness of Samb¬ 
hajee made him a less formidable enemy. Various en¬ 
counters had taken place between the Moguls and the 
Mahrattas, and generally to the discomfiture of Sambhajee s 
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troops. At length they marched against Rain and Sata- 
rah, but were opposed and beat back by the Mahrattas, 
who, fighting for their capitals, and in a country which 
favoured their mode of warfare, distinguished themselves 
with redoubled activity. Nor were the Moguls more suc¬ 
cessful against Ranmtdge s ; they attempted to carry it by 
assault, were repulsed, and obliged to destroy an im* - 
mense platform of wood, raised at very great expense. 

Sambhajee, who was as anxious as his father to become 
a jonnidable maritime power, had intended to take pos¬ 
session of the island of Elephanta, so celebrated for its 
astonishing excavations, and of the isles of Anclhdeva a 
little to the southward of Goa. He had been anticipated 
however in his design against the islands of Anchideva by 
the Portuguese, who had formed settlements, and establish¬ 
ed garrisons to resist his attacks 6 . Although opposed by 
an European enemy, he did not decline the contest: he 
surrounded his camp, obliged him to retreat, took all his 
heavy baggage and artillery, and killed two hundred Eu¬ 
ropeans and cue thousand natives, before the discomfited 
Portuguese could escape into the island of Cumbareem. 
Aurongzeb, who affected to deride the power of Europeans, 
did not receive the news of Sambhajee's success with much 
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Satisfaction. He immediately directed la's fleet to sail 
from Surat to their assistance; but the wretched state of 
his resources, and the delay which invariably attends the 
movements of an Asiatic armament, allowed Sambhajee to 
overrun the possessions of the Portuguese near Bombay, 
and to subdue the island of Carauja 7 . 

This success was temporary. Sultan Moizood Been JWiratu 
forced the passes, and spread his cavalry, forty thousand in f'“'P° or - 
number, over the whole of the Kokun. The country soon 
became a desert; but it affected the victors more than the 
vanquished. A famine ensued, while disease spread its 
ravages over the Mogul army. Such was the callous and 
inflexible disposition of Aurungzeb, or such the infa¬ 
tuation of the prince, that although he had represented 
the distress of his troops, he was afraid to make a movement 
to relieve their miseries 8 . Sambhajee, on the contrary, pos¬ 
sessed resources denied his enemy. His troops were inured 
to hunger and climate, while their spirits were supported 
by the hopes of plunder. A body of ten thousand men, „; s; 
with unusual haste and secrecy, skirted the mountains, 
and, striCng off to the East, extended their ravages to the 
city of Boorhanpoor 9 . They retired with equal precipi¬ 
tation, and the rapidity of their march set pursuit at defi- 
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ance. The pursuit was scarcely ended before a fresh 
party appeared before Baroach, which they carried by 
assault. 

Aurungzeb, at length convinced of the impolicy of at¬ 
tacking an enemy he could not subdue, directed his power 
to more splendid and less arduous conquests. His armies 
had already shaken the kingdoms of Beejapoor and Gol- 
conda to their foundations, nor did they require the im¬ 
perial presence to grace their downfall. In the ruin of 
Beejapoor, Golconda beheld its approaching, fate without 
being able to avert the calamity. Yet the noble-minded 
Moizood Been refused to violate a sacred engagement; 
nor did the lustre of conquest shed a sufficient light to de¬ 
stroy the foul blot of Aurungzeb’s perfidy. With Golconda, 
which fell by treachery, sank the once formidable dynasty of 
Kootub Shah. Aurungzeb led the two captive kings in bis 
train, and received their daily obeisance, at the hour of his 
public appearance, as if delighted with their mutual an¬ 
guish, and his own pre-eminence, and determined.that each 
should see the vanquished capital of the other, gazing on 
the fallen majesty of both i0 . © 

During these operations the Prince Akbar, with a body 
of ten thousand Mahrattas, had attempted to penetrate 
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into Hindoostan, but was defeated, and obliged to seek 
refuge once more among the western mountains". Disap¬ 
pointed in all his attempts, and a prey to dejection, he 
again resolved on abandoning his country, and accordingly 
embarked for Persia, where he was received with the respect 
and attention suitable to his high birth and fallen estate 12 . ma. 
Sambhajee meanwhile was engaged against the forts and 
districts belonging to the Beejapoor government in the 
Carnatic. The extent of his conquests, or rather ravages, 
is not known; Chetapet and Covrepauk soon surrendered, 
while a general or superior standard was established at 
Conjeveram. 

But this success was transient. The Moguls soon en- Sambhajee 
tered the Carnatic, and expelled him "from his new-made 
conquests. Still Aurungzeb found that he had little pro¬ 
spect of subduing Sambhajee by open and honourable war¬ 
fare. He resorted to other means; and, unfortunately for 
Sambhajee, his immoderate propensity for women exposed 
him to the snares of the enemy. His favourite Kub Ko¬ 
hls 15 , or Cablis Khan, who either administered to his plea¬ 
sures 14 , op who possessed a beautiful wife who was at ins 
sovereign’s devotion ls , was selected by Aurungzeb as a tic 
instrument to execute his designs. The whole manage- 
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ment of the conspiracy was left to Kub Kulus, who risqued 
no dangerous attempt on Sainbhajec's life by poison or 
assassination. He prudently watched his opportunity, and 
it. at length arrived. Sambhajce, intoxicated with the de¬ 
scription he had received from Kub Kulus of a beautiful 
Hindoo virgin, put himself at the head of a small party 
with an intention of seizing his betrothed victim. He was 
surprised by a body of horse, stationed there by his 
treacherous minister, and made prisoner. Kub Kulus was 
treated by the wily Aurungzeb with the punishment he 
deserved; but Sambhajee was offered life and rank, on the 
condition of his becoming a Mahometan. Sambhajee re¬ 
jected the offer with scorn and defiance, and concluded 
his speech with an invective on Mahomet. The bigotry 
or affected zeal of Aurungzeb fired at the insult: he was 
dressed in the fantastic garb of an Indian devotee, and, 
tied on a camel, was led through the camp, the mock and 
scorn of a tumultuous rabble. His tongue was then cut 
out as a penalty for his blasphemy, and he was again 
asked whether he would be converted. He wrote, “ Not 
" if you would give me your daughter in marriage," an 
insult the more offensive, as it was more persorf&J, even if 
We admit Aurungzeb's regard for religion. He was or¬ 
dered to execution, which was performed by cutting out 
his heart, after which his limbs and body were jseparated, 
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SEBfd thrown to dogs prepared to devour them 15 . Human 
nature revolts at such refined cruelty, yet the torture was 
contemplated by a prince, of whom it has been said, as 
well as of another atrocious tyrant, “ it would have been 
“ well for his country if he had never lived, or never 
“ died.” 

The death of Sambhajee was not attended with the effects Capture of 
Aurungzeb had fondly imagined. The Mahrattas had 
tasted of the sweets of liberty, and had become enamoured 
of a wandering and predatory life. Their success had in¬ 
duced many of the Decan nobles to join them; while vast 
hordes of banditti employed part of the army which would 
otherwise have been entirely directed against them. Rama, 
upon the murder of his brother, fled, closely pursued by 
tire enemy, to Seringapatam. He effected his escape 
across the Caveri with only two of his followers, and 
retired into Ginjee. Upon this, Zoolpecar Khan, who had 
just taken Rairi", was sent to besiege the place, and, being 
opposed on his march, gained an entire victory over the 
enemy. He then penetrated into the Tanjore and Tri- ifip. 
chinopoly countries, which he put under contribution, 
and obtained some partial advantages over the Mah¬ 
rattas. 


See Appondb, Note: 
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The siege of Gingee was still continued, with little 
activity, and less resistance. The Mahrattas meanwhile 
overran the whole of the Decan, from the sea to the Ner- 
buda; and, as the enemy approached, sought shelter among 
the fastnesses of the mountains. But the dry detail of 
irregular incursions over such an immense space, and totally 
unconnected with each other, would be fatiguing and unin¬ 
teresting to the generality of readers. At the same time 
we must recollect, that they divided the attention of the 
Mogul, harassed his troops, and occasioned constant scar¬ 
city and frequent famines. 

or The siege of Gingee was at length seriously undertaken, 
and Zoolfecar Khan was reinforced by Dulput Roy, an 
officer of distinguished conduct and gallantry, who had 
brought with him a large convoy of treasure and provisions. 
Gingee is one of the principal places of Hindoo worship; 
and, like other great Hindoo cities, is adorned, with exten¬ 
sive and magnificent buildings. There are two great tem¬ 
ples, Seo Gingee and Bishen Gingee, surrounded by 
walls of a considerable circumference. Within them are 
innumerable edifices of incredible value. There are also, 
within and without the city, numerous and splendid tem¬ 
ples. The breadth of the town is trifling, having only 
one street of shops, with the houses and gardens of the in¬ 
habitants behind them. The tanks are numerous, faced 
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With stone, and with steps, descending, for the convenience 
of the people, from the top to the bottom. Each lias a 
separate name, and a distinct season for bathing in it. The 
court of Seo Gingee was formed into a citadel, with bas¬ 
tions and battlements, and consequently but thinly inha¬ 
bited. Bishun Gingee was populous and flourishing, and 
the resort of an immense number of pilgrims 13 . This city, 
venerable for its antiquity, and supposed sanctity, was 
entirely surrounded, and the Mooslims attacked it with a 
vigour and resolution they have never before manifested. 
The Mahrattas made several sallies, but were usually beat 
in with considerable slaughter. At the conclusion of the 
rains, Suntajee Gorpore, and Dhunagee Jadoo, advanced 
to the relief of the place. Their horse spread themselves 
over the country, and cut off the communication between 
the besieging army and Aurungzeb. The Mogul camp, 
without intelligence, was soon distracted with a variety of 
reports ; and among others, of the king’s death. The con¬ 
sternation which such a report would occasion, can be ap¬ 
preciated only by those who are intimately acquainted 
with the history of the East. Confusion and alarm per¬ 
vaded the whole camp: who was to become their master, 
was the natural question; and would the king’s son, then 
in camp, assert his right to the throne? The prince-either 
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did, or affected to, believe the report. He entered into a 
treaty with Rama, and consented to join him ; but was pre¬ 
vented from this rash and disgraceful step, by Asud Khan, 
and his son Zoolfecar Khan. It became no longer safe to 
remain before an enemy who had seduced the affections 
and loyalty of the king's son. The guns were burst, and 
the siege raised with the utmost precipitation. The enemy 
did not fail to take advantage of so favourable a circum¬ 
stance ; but although Suntajee Gorpord was superior in 
numbers, his attacks were always repulsed. 

A general scarcity prevailed, which was but partially 
relieved by the scanty supplies that were brought in from a 
great distance. The Mahrattas attacked every party that 
ventured abroad, and often with great success. But when 
the Moguls were reduced to the greatest distress, llama 
suddenly made offers of peace, which were instantly and 
joy full}' acceded to by the famished Moguls. They' were 
obliged to abandon the whole of their baggage, as their 
cattle was either dead, or too much reduced to carry it off 
the ground. Rama’s motives, if he had any, are incom¬ 
prehensible, for the Moguls had no prospect of succour, 
and all in a short time must have perished of famine. The 
nature of the truce is not known; it however was not last¬ 
ing, as we find Zoolfecar Khan soon after besieging Vellore, 
and defeating Dhunajee Jadoo in a general engagement. 
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Suntajee Gorpor6 meanwhile lind invaded Beejapoor Car¬ 
natic, and had surrounded and destroyed Kasini Khan. 
He was met on his return, and defeated, by Zoolfecar 
Khan, who had advanced against him from Arcot. These 
■ victories were rather splendid than useful; they neither 
reduced the enemy nor checked his ravages. 

While the enemy threatened their existence, the. utmost i 
cordiality prevailed between JDhunajee Jadoo and Suntajee 1 
Gorpore: they were no sooner relieved from his attacks 
than they quarrelled, and Rama with shameful ingratitude 
joined Dhunajee, in an attack upon the unsuspicious Cor¬ 
pora. They were defeated, but escaped the punishment 
they deserved by the murder of Gorpore 19 , who fell the 
victim of female revenge 20 , or of the base artifices of Au- 
rungzeb, who joyfully received the acceptable present of 
his head 21 . These dissensions induced the Moguls once more 
to besiege Ginjee, which they did with better success, as 
they soon made themselves masters of a redoubt, which led 
into the fort, and which they might have easily entered. 
Rama on this fled to Tanjore, and the whole of its extensive 
fortifications soon after fell into the hands of the Moguls. 

The Mahrattas were impatient to revenge the loss they £ 
had sustained. A body of fifteen thousand men crossed 
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the Nerbuda, and ravaged the adjacent country? "Rama 
laid waste the province of Berar, while Ranoo and Hindoo 
Rao Qorporii spread tlicir devastations over the more 
southern districts. The emperor either abandoned the pro¬ 
vinces to their fate, or contented himself with sending out 
small detachments, while wbh the bulk of his army lie in¬ 
vested the fortress of Sitara. It was at length taken, but its 
capture reflected disgrace, rather than credit; upon his 
arms; for upon the explosion of two mines, which had. 
been carried under a bastion, three thousand of the Mo¬ 
guls who were in the trenches, by some unaccountable 
blunder, lost their lives. Such proficients, even at this 
period, were the Moguls, in the more scientific part of 
warfare! 

A fresh change had occurred in the Mahratta empire, 
but without improving the prospects of the Moguls. Rama, 
and his son Keerun, had died of the small-pox, and had 
been succeeded by Seeva, an infant of two years, under 
the guardianship of Ram Chund Pundit. Aurungzeb, as 
a step toward an accommodation, released Sahoo, the son 
of Sambajee, and heir to the government, from confine¬ 
ment, and directed him to enter into a' correspondence 
with the principal persons of his government. But the 
Mabrattas were not to be duped by the artifices of Au¬ 
rungzeb; they had discovered the weakness of the era- 
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pire; the whole of the Decan was under their control; 
Hindoostan was exposed to their depredations, nor did the 
royal camp escape from insult. Their demands were 
deemed unreasonable, and Sahoo was remanded into con¬ 
finement. Large bodies of the Mahrattas again roamed 
at large; Ranoo, Dbunajee, aud Neema Sindia, ravaged the 
countries of Beejapoor, Aurungabnd, and Mahva, and be¬ 
coming still bolder, made a general assault upon the impe¬ 
rial camp. They were repulsed; but they some time after 
succeeded in retaking the strong fortress of Logurh, which 
they garrisoned, and then levied contributions up to the 
gates of Hyderabad. 

Aurungzeb had lived too long. He had beheld a people i>aih and f 
whom he despised, rise into consequence, and obtain do- Al,ran s Mb - 
minion; and instead of being driven from fort to fort, ven¬ 
ture boldly into the field, and threaten his personal safety. 
Subdued both in body and mind, he was seized with a 
severe fever, and lingering a short time, died in the fifty- 
first year of his reign. The character of Aurungzeb, or i;ot. 
Alumgir, was immortalized in his life-time by' the great 
Drydcn, and has been successfully drawn by several histo¬ 
rians. Yet, as far as it relates to his operations against 
the Mahrattas, we shall look in vain for that compre¬ 
hensiveness of mind, that noble daring, and political ad¬ 
dress, which distinguished his earlier years. Jealousy and 
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bigotry were the characteristic features of his latter years: 
the first excited the disgust of his servants, while the other 
procured him the hatred and curses of his most inoffensive 
subjects. 
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CHAPTEU V. 


THE; death of Aurungzeb consummated the independence 
of the Mahrattas. Neither the vigor of his mind, nor the* 1 
zeal nor bravery of his troops, had been able to suppress 
this rising power. The Mahrattas, no longer restrained by 
the apprehension of so powerful a monarch, extended their 
ravages over the whole of the Decan, and but in a few 
years, the feeble and dissolute successors of Aurungzeb 
trembled for their safety in their palaces at Delhi. His 
vast empire was divided into separate kingdoms, while 
each noble was more engaged in securing his own fortune, 
than in repressing the encroachments of a formidable 
enemy. 

Azim Shah, upon the death of his father, proclaimed 
himself king, and advanced against his brother Shah Alum, 
who had left Candahar, and secured Delhi, the capital of 
the empire. The Decan wras therefore left entirely defence¬ 
less ; for Kaurn Bukhsh the third son, who had also pro¬ 
claimed himself king at Beejapoor, was too weak to at¬ 
tempt any thing against the Mahrattas, and might have in- 
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dulged (.hi: hope of proem ring their assistance by, this seem¬ 
ing forbearance. The Raja Sahoo had for some time been 
under tiie charge of Zoolfecar Khan, a nobiemaa of dis¬ 
tinguished conduct and intrepidity, but whose ambition was 
as boundless, as his avarice was insatiable. As lie had 
connected himself with Assim Shah, who held the Decan of 
little worth, in comparison with the empire of Hindoostan, 
lie felt no hesitation in consenting, for a large ransom, to 
the release of the heir to the Maliratta government. 

IS The dissensions which distracted the Mogul empire, 
afforded the Mahrattas full leisure for recovering the strong¬ 
holds that had been wrested from them, by the determined 
perseverance of Aurungzeb; and for restoring their govern¬ 
ment to that form, and internal regularity, which it had lost 
upon the death of its sovereign, and ■ the captivity of its 
heir. Sahoo, upon his release, had retired into Candesh, 
where he was joined by.Chimnajee Damother, and Pursojee 
Bhonsla. He was not long without a force: for an arm}- is 
soon assembled in the East, and of Mahrattas, sooner than 
any other description of people. But. although the un¬ 
doubted heir to the Maliratta government, he did not find 
so eager or so welcome a reception, as he might naturally 
have expected. Tara Bhy, the widow of Ram Raja, had 
either succeeded to the government, or possessed great in¬ 
fluence in its councils; and she was unwilling to resign a 
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power, she had so long and so successfully enjoyed. She 
circulated reports of his being an impostor, while Jadoo 
Rao, by opposing his entrance into the kingdom with an 
army of forty thousand men, offered a more effectual re¬ 
sistance to his pretensions. Sahoo still advanced, and 
having crossed the Godaverry, engaged the enemy, whom he 
defeated with great slaughter. The effects of this victory 
extended over the whole kingdom. Numbers flocked to his 
standard, and Jadoo Rao, either distrustful of his force, or 
convinced of the reality of his claims, submitted to his arms, 

His march was no longer interrupted, or impeded; the 
country on either side his route sought his protection, while 
Sitara the capital of his dominions was seized by surprise 1 . 

The officers of his state were regularly appointed, and his 
authority was generally acknowledged throughout the Mah- 
ratta empire. Balajee Wiswanath had the entire direction 
of the army ; Byroo Punt, had charge of the principal forts, 
while Purseram Punt was made Pruthee Nidhee or vice¬ 
roy. Pursojee Bhonsla, who had afforded him such season¬ 
able assistance, was gratified with the office of Sena Sahib 
Soubah, or commander-in-chief of the Mahratta armies. 

Notwithstanding Sahoo’s success, Tara Bhy still main-Lie a 
tained that he was an impostor, and her general or ally, o: ,hl 
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Canojee Angria, who possessed several strong forts upon 
tlie sea-coast, had lately surprised the almost impregnable 
fortress of Logurh, and had made Byroo Pant prisoner. 
Salioo exasperated at his loss, and alarmed lest the conta¬ 
gion of rebellion should spread farther, “ looked around him 
“ to discover a fit person to recover his conquered dis- 
“ tricts-.” His choice, as was natural, fell upon the Pru- 
thee Nudhee, tvho excused himself “ as the army was not at 
“ his devotion 3 ,' and thus lost the opportunity of becoming 
eventually the head of the Mahratta empire 4 . It was then 
° offered to Balajee Wisvunath, who accepted the office, and 
was invested with the dress of the Mookhya Pradhan, or, as 
is more familiar to Europeans, with the ensigns of the 
Peshvaship. The Sahoo’s choice could not have fallen 
more happily; Balajee being a man not only of uncommon 
talent, but also the intimate friend of Angria, and therefore 
the more likely to effect an accommodation., With but a 
slender escort, a proof of his amicable professions, he ad¬ 
vanced to Colaba, and was met by Angria. He found little 
difficulty in persuading him to quit the service of Tara Bhy, 
and to accept similar appointments under the. more stable 
government of the Sahoo Raja. The captured fortresses 
were restored, and through the mediation of Balajee, peace 
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wafc concluded with the Sidee, who was no longer subject 
to the Moguls, but who possessed many towns on the sea- 
coast, and also the island of Gingerah. Balajee upon his 
return received many flattering marks of regard and distinc¬ 
tion from the Sahoo Raja; nor did he omit any opportunity 
of conciliating the affections of his sovereign. The grati¬ 
tude of Edoo Bhy augmented his power and his resources. 
He had released her son from a long and severe confine¬ 
ment, and she recompensed him with a grant of the strong 
fortress of Poonadhur, and the district of Poona 5 . 

The dissensions which had prevailed upon the death of w 
Aurungzeb, had not been composed by the succession of 
Ferojdisir, a prince of weak intellect and abandoned pro¬ 
fligacy. The Mahrattas, ever watchful of the dissensions of 
their neighbours, overran the frontier provinces, and erected 
a chain of forts upon the high road between Boorhampoor, 
and the port of Surat. Even at this period Surat was a city 
of vast importance, being the inlet through which the riches 
and merchandise of Persia, Arabia, and Europe, passed 
into India. With Mooslims it acquired additional import¬ 
ance from being the port, whence they embarked on their 
pilgrimages to Mecca. The Mahrattas could not have 
chosen a more eligible situation for carrying on their preda- 
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iory incursions. Issuing from their strong-holds. Of iast- 
nesses among the mountains, they surrounded the helpless 
or timid traveller, and upon his refusing to purchase their 
forbearance, by the payment of a fourth of his property, 
the whole was usually' plundered, and his person eonfined 
until he could purchase his liberty by the payment of an 
immoderate ransom. 

nVilviccJny ' 1 Die government of Delhi, though nominally possessed 

cot-j,e Dcrau. by perokhsir, was virtually in the hands of the two Syeds 
of Barha; the elder was minister, and the other had lately, 
with the title of Ameer ool Oomra, been appointed viceroy 
of the Decan. His first attempt was to destroy the strong¬ 
holds of the Mahrattas, but he was soon diverted from his 
design by the distracted state of the imperial government. 
Ferokhsir, incapable of governing, and indebted for his 
throne to the two brothers, had long been impatient of their 
controul; and as he had succeeded in separating them, he 
hoped to compass their destruction, with greater ease, and 
security to himself. Orders were sent into the Decan to re¬ 
sist his authority, and the Raja Sahoo even was invited to 
invade the districts which had submitted to his authority 8 . 
So infatuated was this wretched prince as to prefer the gra¬ 
tification of a pitiful revenge, to the safety and undisputed 
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dominion of his empire ; a degree of folly which might 
astonish us, if the history of the East did not abound with 
similar instances of puerile passion and intemperate re¬ 
venge. 

The Ameer ool Oomra upon the discovery consented to Ccfe the 
the payment of the chout or fourth of the revenues, and mookhS! 1 ' 1,s 
also to a desmookhee or tenth. He also agreed to the resi¬ 
dence of an officer at Arungabad to receive the chout, and 
to the appointment of collectors in the districts for the 
purpose of obtaining the desmookhee. Thus was established 
what the Mahrattas had so long and so bravely asserted, 
their claim to the lands of the Decan; and which during the 
life-time of Aurungzeb they would have resigned for a tenth 
of its annual produce. But that prince scorned to admit a 
claim subversive of his own authority; and it remained for 
his weak and dissolute successors, to sanction a treat}', 
utterly incompatible with the honour and safety of the 
Mooslim government. 

These concessions of the Ameer ool Oomra procured Hr mums to 
him some repose; but he was soon aroused from his ima¬ 
ginary ease by intelligence from his brother, who entreated 
him to return, and protect him from the intrigues of Morad 
Khan. This man was by birth a Cashmirian, and a native 
of the same place with the king’s mother. Ferokhsir loaded 
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him with presents and honours, but the infamy of the man’s 
character affected that of his weak master, exposing it to the 
vilest suspicions. Such was the inseparable companion of 
Ferokhsir; nor were his vices extenuated by a single 
virtue, for though ambitious he was mean and cowardly. 
The Ameer ool Oomra determined to wreak his vengeance 
upon a prince who seemed bent on his own, and his 
brother’s ruin. And that he might do so the more effectu¬ 
ally, he received, with vast state and respect, a youth called 
Moin ood Deen, who had been sent to him by Raja Sahoo, 
as the son of the unfortunate prince Akbar. His move¬ 
ments, which were watched with the most anxious in¬ 
quietude, spread a universal consternation throughout the 
empire. The favourite no longer aspired to the office of 
minister, while the infatuated Ferokhsir waited in dreadful 
suspense the approach of an enemy, he wanted rather the 
courage than the force to resist. 


Accompanied 


He was accompanied by a large body of Mahrattas 
under Balajee, whose co-operation he had purchased, by the 
cession of several strong-holds he was unable to garrison. 
The Ameer ool Oomra marched with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion to Delhi, and upon his arrival, Ferokhsir was deposed 
and murdered. The Mahrattas had full leisure to contem¬ 


plate the weakness of an empire, which habitual subjec¬ 
tion and prejudice had taught them to reverence and 
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respect.’ They received from the young king a confirma¬ 
tion of their grant to a fourth and tenth of the revenues of the 
Decan, so anxious were they to obtain an authority for that 
which they pretended was an indefeasible right. Balajee 
returned with increase of fame, and, what was more effica¬ 
cious, great increase of riches, as he had distributed among 
his troops half only of what he had received 8 . Upon bis 
death, which occurred soon after, he was succeeded by his 
son Bajee Rao Butal in the office of Peshva, and from this 
period, or possibly before it, may be dated the paramount, 
authority of the Peshvas. Bajee Rao commenced his go¬ 
vernment by an attack upon the Dhabarya of Tulegon ; an 
officer of considerable rank in the Mahratta state, but who 
had long been upon ill terms with the family of the Peshva. 

His opposition to Bajee Rao, and his connexion with the 
Moguls, were sufficient reasons for his ruin : he was attack¬ 
ed and killed, and his family is now sunk into neglect and 
contempt. 

The Mahrattas having possessed themselves of the Farth« con- 
finest portion of the Decan, and established their right to XiahrattM. 
almost an equal share of the whole of its revenues, no 
longer confined themselves to the country lying south of 
the Nerbuda. Malva and Guzerat were entirely overrun. 


1 See Appendix, Note SO. 
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and upon [the death of Dia Buhadur, who .fell gallantly 
fighting in defence of his charge, both of these provinces 
were annexed to the Mahratta state. Their incursions 
soon extended farther, for the next year we find th&m plun¬ 
dering in the neighbourhood of Agra, and seeing upon dis¬ 
tricts appropriated to the use of the royal household. 

But however successful they might be in these irregular 
incursions, they were less fortunate in their regular attacks 
upon the Sidee, on the sea-coast. Gingeral), since the time 
of Sevajee, had been a place most anxiously coveted by the 
Mahrattas; but although their attacks had been carried on 
■with great ardour and bravery, they had always retired with 
discomfiture and disgrace. Nor was Bajee Rao more for¬ 
tunate, though treachery offered more certain means of 
success. Yacob Khan, having quarrelled with Shaickjee, 
one of his officers; a bribe of five thousand pounds was 
offered him to deliver up Rajpoor, a town opposite the 
island of Gingerali. Yacob Khan died during this intrigue, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, who was soon after 
assassinated by one of his servants, who seized the island. 
Sidee Abdool the next heir had teen taken prisoner by 
Bajee Rao, and he was glad to purchase his release by the 
cession of Raegurh, and other strong-holds which had teen 
taken from the Mahrattas. 
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This affair was scarcely settled before Bujee Rao was ? 
called to the assistance of Mauajee Angria ; who had been ' o 
driven from Colaba by his relation Sainbajee. The assist¬ 
ance was promptly afforded, and led to events which were 
as advantageous as unexpected. Bajee Rao upon his re¬ 
turn from Colaba received pressing invitations from some 
insurgents at Tannah, upon the island ofSalsette, and which 
at that time belonged to the Portuguese. The Mahrattas 
have ever seized all opportunities of interference in the 
affairs of their neighbours ; deriving great advantage from 
their insidious professions of friendship. They soon subdued 
Tannah, and then encamped with a large force at Gogra- 
dada. Here they received a friendly admonition from the 
English to abandon their conquest; advice dictated rather 
from fear of such troublesome neighbours, than from any re¬ 
gard to the interests of the Portuguese. But Bajee Rao 
thought little of the Portuguese, and instead of abandoning 
prepared to defend his conquests. A body of predatory 
horse was detached to ravage the country round Goa, while 
his brother Chimnajee, and Ranojee Sindia, laid siege to the 
fortress of Basseen. 

The Portuguese, who had so nobly distinguished them¬ 
selves a century before, had lost their original character, and 
had become the victims of an intolerant superstition and a 
luxurious sloth. They did not however sutler this attack to 
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pass over without resistance; they were rep&tel from 
Tannali by an unexperienced enemy, with loss and disgrace. 
The siege of Bajcen meanwhile was continued, and though 
Bajec Rao was anxious to join the emperor, whose dominions 
were threatened by Nadir Shah, his brothersaro the import¬ 
ance and value of this beautiful island, and refused to sus¬ 
pend his operations. A mine was run under one of the 
bastions, and the Portuguese being greatly reduced, and 
despairing of succour, surrendered the fort, after a gallant 
and prolonged resistance. Chiinnajee immediately ap¬ 
pointed the necessary officers and garrisons for the con¬ 
quered districts, and returned to Poona, with the loss of 
fourteen thousand men 9 : an immense loss if we consider 
the nature of Mahratta warfare, and the smallness of the 
Portuguese force. 

The Mahrattas were not solely employed upon the sea- 
coast. Their incursions extended over the country between 
the Jumna and Ganges; and their plundering-parties in¬ 
sulted the capital of the empire. Mulhar Rao Holkar, the 
son of Dungur Ilolkar, by birth a shepherd, and who had 
risen from this humble walk, to situations of.power and 
trust, was the principal person employed upon these pre- - 
datory incursions. He was at length overtaken and de- 
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feated by the Soubahdar of Oucle, and obliged to fly to 
Guwalior, where he was joined by Bajee Bao. Here they 
collected their forces, and making a rapid march surprised 
Delhi, they were unable from a want of artillery to subdue 
the capita], but succeeded in destroying the suburbs of this 
once magnificent city. The emperor alarmed for his safety, 
and willing to purchase the forbearance of a powerful enemy 
by any concession, joyfully acceded to the payment of the 
chout, and thus bfcame a tributary of the Mahratta state. 1 

Chimnajee had not been idle during his brother’s ab-Dm 
sence. He was once more called to the relief of Colaba, 
and, as usual, received various assignments of lands as a re¬ 
muneration for his services. This success was imbittered by 
the death of his brother upon the banks of the Nerbuda, 
who bequeathed the Peshvaship as an hereditary office to his 
son Balajee Bajee Rao, 

The operations of the Mahrattas become so complicated, 
and their conquests so extensive, as to defy a strict adher¬ 
ence to a chronological series of events. I shall therefore 
briefly detail their subjugation of Berar, of Mahva, and Gu- 
zerat, and their irruptions into Bengal, which were either 
undertaken or completed at this period. ' 

I. The conquest of Goandwara had been completed bv 
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Dile! Khan, who carried the Raja to Delhi, and who*upon 
turning Mooslim, received the title of king with the surname 
of Bukht Buland. Restored to his kingdom he successfully 
resisted Ragojee Bhonsla, who had received a commission 
from his relation the Raja Sahoo to conquer the province of 
Bcrar. But the noble efforts which he had made to secure 
the independence of his kingdom, were at his death ren¬ 
dered unavailing by the quarrels of his two sons. Ragojee 
was called in to the assistance of Boorha& Shah, who even¬ 
tually became a pageant in the hands of the crafty Mah- 
ratta, who affected to govern in the name of the deposed 
king. The family, if any remain, reside at Rutunpore, and 
such was the confidence reposed in their honour, that the 
late Moodajee was accustomed to commit his women and 
family to their protection 10 . The conquest of Cutak, which 
followed some years after, will be related in another place. 
Ragojee’s possessions were divided between his four sons; 
the pre-eminence however being vested in Janojee. Upon 
his death, Sabajee was invested with the government, and 
was opposed by Moodajee, who was defeated and sur¬ 
rounded by the troops of his rival. Sabajee came to him, 
and tauntingly condoled at his fallen hopes; when Mooda¬ 
jee, enraged at his remarks, discharged a pistol at him, and 
killed him on the spot 11 . The murder of his rival left the 
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•kingdom without an heir, and he quietly ascended the va¬ 
cant throne 13 . 

. II. The conquest of Mahva was principally effected by Conq 
•the intrigues of the crafty Nizam ool Moolk. Anxious to 
divert the royal armies from being employed against himself, 
he excited Bajee Rao to overrun the whole of Malwa. The 
Mahrattas seldom refused such invitations ; but their incur¬ 
sions were controlled by the bravery of Raja Gudir, and his 
relation Dia Buhadur. Upon his death, the Mahrattas > 
were more successful, and the subjugation of Malwa was at 
length acknowledged, by the appointment of Bajee Rao to 
tire vicerofalty of that province. 1 

The conquest of Cuzcrat demands a more minute nar-ofG 
rative, as it is still held by the family of the conqueror, 
and our intimate ally. Pilajee Guickwar, the founder of 
the family, was an officer in the service of the widow of the 
Dhabarya of Tulegom: he invaded Guzerat inl726 and 1730, 
and, aided by Ahmed Khan, succeeded in destroying Sujeet 
Khan. The Moguls with their customary pusillanimity en¬ 
deavoured to purchase the forbearance of the Mahrattas, 
by the cession of one half of Guzerat to Unnua Bhy. 
Upon the death of her sons, she adopted her successful 
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general Pilajee, who received a confirmation of the grant 
from the Sahoo Raja, with the title of Sena Khas KJiyl 
Slmmsher Buhadur. Baroda fell in 1731, and soon after . 

1732 . the city of Ahrnedabad. Upon the death of Pilajee, his 
son Damajee succeeded to the government; but taking part 
with the Dhabarya, who as we have seen was defeated and 
slain by Bajee Rao, he was taken prisoner, and obliged to , 
purchase his liberty at tire enormous ransom of one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. Damajee received a grant for 
a moiety of Guzarat, upon the condition of acknowledging 
the sovereign authority of the Peshva, and paying sixty 
thousand pounds a year, and maintaining a body of ten 
thousand cavalry. On his death, Futeh Singh ^Succeeded 
to the government, and successfully resisted the attacks of 
his half-brother Govend Rao 13 . 

w™. or in. The concessions of the Emperor had exposed all the 
provinces to the exactions of the Mahrattas; and Bengal, 
as the richest and least formidable, was eagerly grasped at 
by the Peshva, and Ragojee Bhonsla, whose situation 
afforded him better opportunities of prosecuting his schemes 
of conquest. Ah Verdy Khan, a Tartar of obscure birth, 
but of excellent talents, had succeeded to the government 
of Bengal, by the deposal of Surfuraz Khan, the son ofhis 
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patron and protector’*. His views were scarce crowned 
with success, before the province was invaded by a large 
body of Mahrattas, excited to the undertaking by the 15-30. 
crafty Nizam ool Moolk. His resistance was gallant and 
far exceeded his apparent means; but he must have been 
subdued by superior numbers, if he had not resorted to 
treachery and assassination: a resource which habit ren¬ 
dered familiar, and a false religion authorised. Baskur 
Pundit the Mahratta general was deluded into an interview, 
and fell a victim to the superior cunning and villany of the 
successful Ali Verdy Khan. 

But this treachery did not remain long unpunished. The Conquer. 
Mahrattas of Poona and Berar might contend to avenge 
the murder: but the riches of Bengal and its fertile plains 
were probably the strongest inducements for attack. Balajee 
Bajee Rao, and Ragojee, invaded the province at two op¬ 
posite quarters. Ali Verdy Khan had felt the necessity of 
fortifying the Secragully pass; and he trusted that llalajec 
Bajee Rao would not penetrate the pass without great in¬ 
terruption and considerable loss. But the genius of Balajee 
overcame the difficulty. A peasant was discovered, who, 
for a reward of ten thousand pounds, agreed to conduct his 
army through a pass in the Colgon hills, lie executed 
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his promise, and in six days, to use an ex pressivteepitliet, 
landed the Mahrattas in the plains of Rajrrmhl". Ali'Verdy 
Khan had naturally conceived that Balajee intended to 
(race the footsteps of Baskur Pundit, who invaded Bengal 
through Bierbhoom. His consternation was extreme when 
he found that Balajee had entered Bengal by an unknown 
pass, and had formed a junction with Ragojee in the district 
of Burd wan. Here the plan of the campaign was concerted ; 
hut a mutual animosity, the seeds of which had been long 
sown, broke out between these rival chieftains, and saved 
the nabob from inevitable ruin. The Peshva affected to 
consider the chieftain of Berar, as a subject and officer of 
the Sahoo Raja while Ragojee was unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge the submission which the other demanded as the de¬ 
legate of the secluded monarch. The division of plunder 
was another subject of contention, and the nabob found but 
little difficult}' in purchasing a peace from Balajee, who re¬ 
tired with the money he had received, leaving Ragojee to 
carry ou tlie war, and revenge the murder of Baskur Pun¬ 
dit. Ragojee was intimidated at the desertion of his ally, and 
cautiousl y eluded the nabob’s skilful attempts to bring on a 
general action. A predatory warfare was carried on for 
' several years; Ragojee being assisted by large reinforce¬ 
ments of Mahrattas, allured to his standard by the booty¬ 
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obtained by the first invaders. Ali Verdy Khan at length 
yielded to the miseries of his subjects, and consented to 
pay the annual tribute of twelve thousand pounds, and to 
cede all Orissa, south of Cutak. The English settled at 175a. 
Calcutta suffered but little from the predatory incursions of 
the Mahrattas, although a party was encamped within a 
short distance of Tanna's fort, near the English settlement 
of Fort William 16 . They however commenced on forming 
a ditch for their security, and which is no farther remark¬ 
able, than as the limits of the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court. 

We must now direct our attention to the Moguls, whose of a 

” Moguls. 

situation became hourly more deplorable, while the Mah¬ 
rattas rose upon the ruins of the dismembered empire. w.’p- 
Nadir Shah had invaded and plundered Delhi: the nabobs 
of Oude and Bengal had thrown off the mask of obedience, 
while the great Nizam ool Moolk had left an independent 
kingdom to his son Nasir Jung. Lahore was threatened 
and finally subdued by the Abdali, while Sufder Jung, a 
Persian adventurer, held the reins of the reduced and 
exhausted kingdoms The Mahrattas, although divided 
into parties, for their empire was tracing the footsteps of 
all eastern monarchies, were never inattentive to the dis- 
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sensions of their neighbours. Either separately or in a 
general confederation, they attacked the distracted--'Mo¬ 
guls ; and whatever partial defeats they might sustain, tl»e 
result v,-as invariably favourable to tlteir aggrandisement. 

IS either the Sahoo Raja nor his brother Sambha had 
cleidren : Ram Raja however had left two son's, Seeva and 
Sambha. 1 lie elder succeeded, as we have seen, to the go¬ 
vernment upon the capture of Sahoo Raja. On his release 
and accession to the throne, these young men had disap¬ 
peared, and little if any thing was known of their history. 
Sceva dying, left a son called Raja. Ram Raja, who was 
confided to tire care of a learned Bramin at. Tooljapoor. 
Upon the death of his guardian, he incautiously revealed 
his birth, and was soon after conveyed to the house of one 
of the Nimbhalkurs, a family of rank and importance. 
This extraordinary story soon spread, and came to the 
knowledge of Raja Sahoo, who being ill, and anxious to 
leave his kingdom to a descendant of the great Sevajee, 
ordered an immediate investigation of the young man's 
pretensions. He died before it-was completed, and Balajee 
Bajec Rao, either convinced of the legitimacy of his birth, 
or willing to promote a pageant to the empire, sent a large 
force to escort him to Sitara,- where he was proclaimed the 
nominal sovereign of the Mahratta empire. Sambha, -the 
brother of Sahoo, was allowed to adopt a child, and the fort 
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of Parnala, with tlie adjacent country, was <jivc» to him in 
appanage. Hence sprung the family of the Raja of Cola- 
pore, the legal heirs to the tln one of Sitara. 

Our attention is now forcibly arrested by the revolutions 
which successively took place at the court of Hyderabad 
The Mahrattus were not the principal characters, but they 
did not fail to interfere in disputes which opened to them 
fresh opportunities of plunder and aggrandisement. Nasir 
Jung being murdered through the intrigues of the French, 
and a conspiracy of his nobles, was succeeded by Moozufur 
Jung, who soon after fell a victim of the disappointed 
ambition of the Titan nabobs of Cudapa and Canoul. 
Sulabur Jung, at the recommendation of the celebrated M. 
Bussv, succeeded to the government: so great was the in¬ 
fluence of the French, and such the apprehension of a bod v 
not exceeding five hundred Europeans.. Gnzyond liven, 
the elder brother, had either preferred his ofiiro of general¬ 
issimo of the empire, or was distrustful of his ability lo 
subdue his brother Nasir Jung. The last is the more pro¬ 
bable; for, upon his brother's death, he consented to pay 
large arrears of tribute to Uolkar and Simlm. vl.-o rn im- 
period threatened Delhi. Under their protection he com¬ 
menced his march; and although Jlaiaiet- uisunproveU m 
Holkar's proceedings, lie yet assembled an avmv m tor;\ 
thousand horse for their assistance, 1ml was botialif on in m- 
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payment of twelve thousand pounds 1 ’. The truce, however, 
was of short duration: for upon the arrival of Gazyqod 
Peen at drungabad, Balajee and Uagojee Bhonsla entered 
the Hyderabad territory with an army ,of one hundred 
thousand men. Their intentions of affording aid to Gazy- 
ood Peen, if they really held them, were frustrated by his 
sudden death, and by poison given him by his own mother 11 '. 
The Mahrattas, however, carried on the war, bat were un¬ 
able to effect any thing against the artillery and discipline 
of the French corps in the service of Sulabut Jung. Their 
incursions destroyed the country, and the nabob was glad 
to conclude a peace by the cession of several districts in 
the vicinity of Boorhanpoor. 

The Mahrattas availed themselves of this short peace 
to establish their claims south of the Kistna. The details 
of their operations are unfortunately not preserved, but 
we know that Harponelly Chitledroog Bedenore, Savanore, 
and .Seringapatam, submitted to their exactions ‘ 9 . 

Nizam Ali, the fourth son of Nizam ool Moolk, of ob¬ 
scure birth, now rose into notice. He was removed from 
the soft, luxury of the seraglio at the age of twenty-three, 
and soon, by his intrepidity and art, took the lead in his 
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brother’s court. The Mahrattas, who embroiled themselves 
in every intrigue, espoused his cause against the French, 
and iit the true spirit of their policy accepted presents from 
M. Bussy, and'allowed him to escape the misery of famine. 
The following year they attacked the Nizam, but were un¬ 
able to prevent him from relieving Synd Kair. An en¬ 
gagement soon after ensued, and the victory, if it can be 
called such, was claimed by either party. The Nizam 
however advanced to the Godaverry, when Balajee sought 
and obtained peace 20 . But the Nizam’s prosperity was 
soon overcast by clouds which had been gathering a long 
time at a distant part of the kingdom. M. Bussy, upon 
his reconciliation with Nizam Ali, had retired to Chicacole, 
upon the sea-coast, where he had assembled all his troops. 
Upon the pretence of paying his respects to Sulabut Jung, 
he advanced towards the Godaverry, when Nizam Ali w-as 
obliged to submit to the superior ascendancy of this sin¬ 
gular character. The Mahrattas were not mere spectators 
of these intrigues. They watched and followed the steps 
of the Moguls, but were usually repulsed by the artillery of 
the Freneh detachment. Still the celerity of their move¬ 
ments prevented resistance or eluded pursuit: while they 
gained the material point of foraging their troops in an 
enemy’s country. The approach of M. Bussy controlled 
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the operations ol' Balajee; he quietly awaited the’Vestdt of 
this extraordinary meeting, and prepared to take advantage 
of the vanquished party. The superior genius of Euro¬ 
peans was never more conspicuous than at this interview. 
M. Bussy, with a small, but veteran and disciplined band, 
approached two hostile armies ten times his number, and 
at a distance of at least four hundred miles from his 
resources. Wc have surpassed our masters, but it was 
the French who taught us to despise the undisciplined 
rabble and useless host of Indian armies, 

ui Nizam Ali, upon the murder of Ilyder Jung, M. Bussy's 
confidential secretary, fled with incredible diligence to 
Boorhanpoor, and some time after defeated the Mahrattas 
of Bcrar in a general engagement. But the. events which 
took place in the Carnatic, soon relieved him from the' 
predominating influence of M. Bussy. He was recalled 
by the intemperate and jealous Lally, and the French 
for ever lost the influence they had obtained by the singular 
judgement, fortitude, and address, of this celebrated officer. 
Upon the departure of M. Bussy, Nizam Ali returned, and 
was soon followed by the Mahrattas. 

y Balajee, during these intestine disputes at the court of 
Hyderabad, had, through the treachery of Kuvee Jung, an 
officer in the service of the Soiibedar, got possession of 
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the strong fortress of Ahmednugur, and had subdued the 
forts of Buhadur Gurh and Bourgom. But what was more 
material,he had seduced Ibrahim Khan Gardee, who com¬ 
manded- a body of disciplined troops, from the service of 
Nizam Ali. Ibrahim Khan was originally an officer in the 
service of M. Bussy, whom he deserted, going over with his 
guns and party to Nizam Ali. The Soubedar, with Nizam 
Ali, who had the entire control of the government, march¬ 
ed against Balajee, who appeared on the frontier with an 
army of two hundred thousand Mahrattas. Skirmishes 
daily occurred between the contending armies, without 
bringing on a general action. The Mahrattas succeeded 
however in cutting off a party at Dhahore, which Nizam 
Ali endeavoured to relieve. He fought his way to Ousa, 
but on leaving this place, his line fell into confusion, and he 
was exposed to the repeated and vigorous attacks of the 
Mahrattas. The Mooslims maintained the action with un¬ 
daunted bravery, and continued to repulse the enemy until 
night put an end to the action. The Soubedar, alarmed at 
his danger, purchased a peace by the cession of the strong 
forts of Asser and Doulutabad, with the Soubahs of Beeja- 
poor, Boorhanpore, and Candesh, yielding an annual reve¬ 
nue of six or seven hundred thousand pounds. J76o 

The Mahrattas were not solely occupied by the Nizam, invasion 0 r 
Gopaul Rauze had marched with an army of ten thousand 
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foot, and twenty thousand horse, into Mysore,, and had 
carried his ravages up to the gates of Bangalore. The 
perverse policy of the king and his minister, unwilling 
to commit the command of the army to Hyder, lest he 
should abuse their confidence, induced them to offer the 
sum of fifty lacs of rupees to the Mahratta. But the am¬ 
bitious patriotism of Hyder persuaded hint to break the 
treaty, and offer the enemy battle. Hyder advanced with 
ten thousand sepoys well armed, twenty thousand irregu¬ 
lars, five thousand horse, and six field-pieces. The enemy 
did not decline the challenge, yet although their passions 
must have been justly excited at the treachery of Hyder, 
the battle was not decisive. Hyder, however, foiled in his 
expectations of victory, listened to terms of accommodation, 
and a treaty ivas again concluded upon similar conditions. 
The Mahrattas -with unusual faith evacuated their con¬ 
quests, when Hyder, who knew the adverse state of their 
affairs, made a deduction of fifteen lacs, to defray the ex¬ 
pense of the campaign 21 . They were obliged to submit; 
and indeed must have acquiesced in terms less bene¬ 
ficial, had Hyder withstood their demands. The cause of 
this forbearance will be the subject of the following chapter. 


” Life of Hyder, page II. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WE have now deduced the slender thread'of events in the Fresi 
Decan to the year 1760 : a year fatal to the interests of the ^ lah 
Mahrattas, and subversive of their pretensions to universal 
dominion. It will be necessary to trace their progress from 
the years 1732 and 1735, when they subdued Malwa and 
Guzerat, and compelled, the emperor to acknowledge their 
right to the chout of Hindostan. The Mahrattas, not con¬ 
tent with the cession of Malwa, had often advanced to Agra, 
and had established an influence with the officers who ruled 
in the provinces between the Jumna and Ganges. They 
were often called in to assist in their disputes; and, indif¬ 
ferent to the success of either party, no cause was too de¬ 
sperate, or claim too unjust, to deter their interference. 
They seldom marched without large advances, and relied 
too much on their own strength, to dread the retaliation of 
the victorious party. In the day of battle they hung aloof, 
and plundered the defeated party, whether friend or foe. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar was the most distinguished character Hoiv 
in advancing, the Mabratta conquests. He entered Bunde- 
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land', and established posts in the neighbourhootTof Agra. 
The emperor was surprised and defeated, while his women 
and family fell into the hands of the victors. But this 
success was but partial in comparison with the more im¬ 
portant actions of Ragonath Rao, who. advancing by Ajmere, 
plundered Delhi, subdued Lahore and Moultan, nor stopt 
until he had reached the Kumaoon Hills 5 , which separate 
India from China. The impetuosity of the torrent however 
was lost in the length of its course. Timoor, they Abdalis . 
son, fled in confusion, and Adina Beg, for a large sum, was 
invested with the government of Lahore. Ragonath Rao 
did not stop to regulate the conquered provinces ; he com¬ 
mitted that duty to Junkojee Sindia, and returned to the 
Dccan, where his reception was less welcome than his ser¬ 
vices might have demanded 3 . 

t The Mooslims at length saw the necessity of forming a 
combination against a power which in a few years would 
inevitably destroy them. But too weak, or too much dis¬ 
tracted among themselves, they agreed in demanding assist¬ 
ance from Ahmed Shah Abdali, who, from being an officer in 
the army of Nadir Shah*, had risen to the government of 
Candahar. He gladly acceded to their request, as he was 

' See Appendix, Note 34. * M. MSS. 

’ Holwell. * Sir William Jones. 
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exasperated at the attacks of the Mahrattas; and happy 
of an excuse, to visit once more the devoted city of Delhi. 

Mulhar Rao Holkar and Dutajee Sindia, who com-Th 
manded in the conquered provinces, advanced to meet the 
Abdali, who had been joined by his Mooslinr confederates. 
The Mahrattas were not intimidated at the vast superiority 
of the Mooslims; they engaged the Abdali, and were de¬ 
feated with incredible slaughter. Their camp was soon 
after surprised, when Jyapa Sindia, who commanded the 
advanced guard of five thousand men, lost his life with the 
whole of his party. Mulhar Rao Holkar then crossed the 
Jumna, writing pressing letters to the Jats, to join him 
against their common enemy 5 . But the Mahrattas during 
their tide of prosperity had made little distinction between 
the Mooslim or Hindoo; their religious appeal was therefore 
treated with mortifying neglect. 

The news of these disasters cast an universal gloom p r 
over the Mahratta empire, which had hitherto enjoyed an t» 
uninterrupted course of success. Vast preparations were 
made to resist so formidable a confederacy ; the command 
being confided to Sudasho Bhow, who was accompanied by 
the Peshva’s son, Wiswas Rao. The Mahrattas advanced . 


’ Holkar’s letter. 
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by Gualior to A gra; but as the depth and rapidity of the 
Jumna would not allow of their crossing over, Sudasheo 
Bhow moved towards Delhi, and on his march destroyed a 
large garrison of the AbdaliV. The palace at Delhi only 
offered a resistance; it was soon taken, when Ali Gohur, 
the eldest son of the king, was raised to the throne. At the 
conclusion of the rains the Bhow advanced against Runj- 
poora, which was carried by assault, and the whole of the 
garrison put 'to the sword 7 . The Abdali upon this, with 
characteristic impetuosity, crossed the Jumna, and ap¬ 
proached the Mahrattas, who retired in confusion towards 
Paniput 8 . The Abdali hurig upon their rear, and constant 
skirmishes took place between the two armies. At length 
the Bhow reached Paniput, and took up his ground close to 
the town, which he enclosed, as well as his camp, with a 
trench six feet wide and twelve deep, with a good rampart 
on which he . mounted his cannon®. A famine soon ensued 
in the Abdali’s camp, but winch was relieved by the conduct 
of Atai Khan, who, making an almost incredible march, suc¬ 
ceeded in destroying the party that intercepted their sup¬ 
plies 10 . This disaster was soon followed by another equally 
serious. A party of two thousand horse had been, sent to 
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Delhi to convoy treasure into the Mahratta camp. Upon 
their return they mistook the road, and entered the Abdali’s 
camp, where they were surrounded, and cut to pieces. 

. The natives of India are not deterred from negotiation Negotiations, 
during the most active season of hostilities. A constant 
communication had been maintained between the Bhow 
and the Abdali, principally through the mediation of Suja 
ood Doula”. The Abdali insisted upon the Mahrattas 
abandoning the whole of their late conquests: while the 
Bhow proposed the Attock, as the boundary of the Afgan 
state’ 2 . Such demands admitted only of an appeal to the 
sword. 

These negotiations had not suspended hostilities. A Hostilities 
constant cannonade, and frequent skirmishes, were main¬ 
tained by the contending armies. Upon the twenty-ninth 
ef November the Mahrattas made a violent assault upon 1760. 
the left of the line, and continued their attack until sun-set, 
when they retired with the loss of two thousand men. 
Another action soon followed, and the Mahrattas, under 
Bulwunt Rao Powar, broke through the troops of Nujeeb- 
ood Doula' 3 , and penetrated as far as the ground occupied 

“ Asiatic Researches, VoL 1IL ** M. MSS. 
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by the nabob of Lucknow u . In the last charge, which 
was made late at night, the gallant Powar lost his'life, 
and his troops, as is usual upon the death of their 
chiefs, retired to their camp. The Mahrattas had in the 
course of six weeks lost ten thousand men' 5 , and they 
were now afflicted with the severest of all calamities, a 
dreadful famine. To complete their misfortune, twenty 
thousand of their camp-followers were surprised, and 
slaughtered by the merciless inhumanity of the Afgans' 6 . 

The Bhow once more resorted to negotiation; but his 
concessions were inadequate, or the Abdali was bent on the 
destruction' of a power which had so often threatened the 
extinction of the Mooslim name. Sudasheo Bhow received 
the account of the rejection of his overtures, with the ut¬ 
most calmness”. The only resource was victory, and he 
prepared for action with the resolution of a man determined 
to conquer or die. Fifty thousand pounds was distributed 
among his troops, and he exhorted -his officers to support 
the character they had so dearly but so justly obtained' 9 . 
He expressed his alarm for the safety of his nephew, and 
would have persuaded him to have escaped, but Wiswas 
Rao refused to abandon that army which had shared his 
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dangers, and earned his glory' 9 . The Bhow then addressed 
a short note to . an officer in the service of the nabob of 
Lucknow: “ The cup is full to the brim, and cannot hold 
“ another drop : if any thing can be done, do it, or else tell 
“ me at once; hereafter there will be no time for writing 2 ”." 
He despatched the note, and immediately advanced against 
the enemy. 

The Bhow with Wiswas Rao commanded in the centre; n 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi, with the guns and infantry, one of the n 
wings, and Junkojee Sindia the other. The Mahrattas ad¬ 
vanced with the utmost regularity ; but their numerous 
cannon were too ill directed to do much mischief. The 
action was commenced by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, the same 
person who had been educated in the school of M. Bussy. 
He was upon ill terms with the Bhow, and was anxious to 
shew that his troops merited the superior pay they demand¬ 
ed. Seizing a color, he charged with fixed bayonets a body 
of Rohillas. They stood the charge, and were broken with 
the loss of seven thousand men 21 . His two battalions which 
covered his flank, repulsed the enemy as often as he charged. 
Ibrahim Khan however had suffered severely in this desper¬ 
ate encounter. Six of his ten battalions were entirely de- 
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stroyed ; and what was even of greater moment, fie was 
wounded in several places. The Bhow with Wiswas Rao 
had charged and broken a body of eighteen thousand men, 
and had destroyed three thousand of them 5 *. Junkojee 
Sindia, who commanded the left wing, was unable to effect 
any thiug against the'enemy; which, however, was coun¬ 
terbalanced by the success of the Bhow and Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi. Large bodies of the enemy had'retired, and com¬ 
menced a promiscuous plunder in their own camp; and it 
was now that Ahmed Shah manifested the resources and 
composure of his mind. His favourite guards were sent to 
drive them to their duty; several were killed, and fear 
rather than shame brought them back to their line. The 
grand vizier was ordered to charge the centre, while Shah 
Pusund Khan, and Nujeb ood Doula, attacked them in 
flank. This was often and unsuccessfully repeated. The 
Mahratta line was unbroken; the Bhow still fought at the 
head of his troops; when at once, and instantaneously, 
they gave way, and fled in every direction. The slaughter 
then became dreadful; neither age nor sex was spared; 
while the Afgans jestingly observed, that they were desired 
by their mothers, wives, and relations,,to kill some infidels 
on their account, that “ they might have merit in the sight of 
“ God* 3 .” Nor did they fail to gratify so inhuman a desire. 
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Pyramids of heads were piled up before their tent-doors, as 
so many trophies of their valour. Besides Wiswas 11 ao, 
and his uncle, Antajee Munkesur, Jeswunt Rao Powar, and 
several chieftains of distinction, lost their lives in this fatal 
engagement. Junkojee Sindia, a youth of one-and-twenty, 
was taken prisoner and murdered; and Ibrahim Khan 
Garde who had so nobly distinguished himself, was de¬ 
stroyed by poison being infused into his tvounds. The loss of 
the Mahrattas must have amounted from the commencement 
of the campaign to four hundred thousand men: a number 
by no means incredible, when we recollect that the followers 
of an Indian army exceed the troops at least three to one.. 

Few of the fugitives escaped into the Decan, being plun¬ 
dered and murdered by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages where they had fled for refuge. Five hundred 
elephants, fifty thousand horses, one thousand camels, two 
hundred thousand oxen, and an immense quantity of 
baggage, fell into the hands of the victors'*. 

The fate of the Bhow is not exactly known ; although Dsm»< 0 
it is generally admitted that he was killed by an Afgan, who 
had pursued him for the jewels he had on his person 25 . His 
body was recognised by some Hindoos; and, through the 
political humanity of the nabob of Lucknow, was burnt 
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agreeably to the ordinances of the Hindoo religion. His 
nephew, R iswas Rao, was wounded early in the day, and died 
on his eleplumt. Two pretenders started up, asserting them¬ 
selves to be the lihow; one- even ventured into the Decan, 
where he was seized and murdered for the imposture; the 
other, after attracting the notice of the British government, 
sunk into obscurity, and died in the district of Goricpore-k 

: This victory, so dearly bought, preserved the Mooslims 

from conquest and subjugation. Had theMahrattas been suc¬ 
cessful, the countries possessed by Sujaood Doula, Nujeeb 
ood Doula, and the Rohillas, would have submitted to the 
arms of the conquerors. Their depredations would have ex¬ 
tended over the whole of Bahar and Bengal; nor is it too 
great a refinement to suppose that the English would have 
been restricted to their factories and possessions upon the 
Ganges and sea-coast. That such was not the result, was 
the error of their leader, rather than the 'fault of the Mah- 
ratta troops. The Bhow's conduct manifested fen- of those 
great abilities,he was said to have possessed. He disgusted 
Suraj Mul, the chief of the Jats, who advised him to leave 
liis heavy baggage behind, and to attack the enemy in the 
usual style of Mahratta warfare. But the Bhow; had seen 
the efficacy of guns and infantry when commanded by 
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fVdnch officers, and relied more upon them, than his numer¬ 
ous cavalry. This was a fatal error; every thing was sa¬ 
crificed for this useless equipment, and he suffered himself 
to be cooped up within a narrow line, and to be starved, 
rather than abandon the useless encumbrance of a heavy 
train of artillery. Had he adopted the advice of tire Jat 
chieftain, or opposed the enemy’s passage of the Jumna, 
victory might have been his ; and even now, it is difficult 
to account for the universal panic of the Mahrattas. 
Wiswas Rao, although the principal person in the armj r , 
had not the general command. He was wounded early in 
the action ; but the Bhow gallantly headed his troops, nor 
did he fly until his army had broken and dispersed. 


The accounts of this dreadful defeat cast a universal 
gloom over the Mahratta empire. Few families but la¬ 
mented the loss of their nearest relatives; while the deaths 
of a son and brother heightened the Peshva’s affliction at 
the public calamity. But the supineness, or the dissen¬ 
sions, of the Mooslims, allowed the Mahrattas rime to 
recover. Balajee recruited his army, and procured fresh 
equipments, with the intention of making another effort 
to recover his lost influence. He had proceeded but a 
short distance towards Iiindoostan, when he was seized 
with a severe illness which compelled him to relinquish 
his design. He lingered but a short time after his retinal 
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to Poona, falling a prey to grief and vexation atthe loss of 
his. son, and the fatal termination of his most ’'sanguine 
j.n,f hopes. He died after a reign, for so it must be called, of 
twenty-one years, and was succeeded by his son Mhadoo 
Itao, a boy of twelve years, under the guardianship of his 
uncle Ragonath Itao. 

siatc of cm- The Mahratta empire was running the same course as 

f’c.Ws lc other eastern monarchies. Like a huge building raised on 
a narrow base, it fell by its own weight. During the admi¬ 
nistration of the two last Peshvas, the empire had been 
exposed to the fluctuations of conquest and defeat; fresh 
families had emerged into notice, obtaining a-rank, influ¬ 
ence, and power, incompatible with the sovereign authority 
of the Peshva. The conquest of Guzerat and Berar had 
raised the families of Guikwar and Bhonsla to authority 
and independence; and if the former professed a deceitful 
submission to the commands of the Peshva, the other 
openly maintained his claims to superiority^ grounding 
them on an alleged relationship with the great Sevajee. 
Such claims, if true, are too remote to be traced ; and the 
Raja of Berar relied more on his resources and internal 
strength, than on the indefinite rights of an uncertain affi¬ 
nity with the reigning family. These jarring interests, 
however, did not prevent frequent coalitions; and Bengal, 
and the territory of the Nizam, have experienced the 
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devouring effects of their united armies. These combina¬ 
tions aggravated the latent feuds and animosities which 
mutual interest had smothered; and the Mahrattas of 
Poona and Berar beheld each other as rivals, and some¬ 
times as enemies. 

During the eventful period of these reigns, Mulbarjee 
Holkar, the son of Kundojee Dungur, rose to fortune and mlly: 
independence 5 '’. When a boy of seven years, and while 
employed in guarding his sheep, a snake was observed to 
spread its hood and shade him from the sun. This was 
reported to his maternal uncle, Naryn Rao Bunde, an 
officer at thg court of the Sahoo Raja, who predicted his 
future fortunes, and • took charge of his education. Soon 
after he gave his daughter Goutama Bhy in marriage; 
and, upon his death, the fortunate shepherd succeeded to 
the estates and rank of his affectionate uncle. The patron¬ 
age of the great Bajee Rao did not end here; Mulhar Rao 
was sent with a command to Hindoostan, and received as a 
reward for his services, the conquered districts between 
the Jumna and Ganges, with Etawa and Shekohabad. In 
the disastrous battle of Paniput he commanded five thou¬ 
sand horse, and, by his own account, was ordered to pro¬ 
tect the wife of the unfortunate Bhow, with whom he 
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escaped into the Decan. Mulhar Rao, upon his return, lost 
his son Kundee Rao, and soon after his grandson, Mahdoo 
Rao, and rvas thus deprived of all hope of offspring. By the 
persuasion of his wife and daughter-in-law, Uhileu Bhv, 
he adopted liis relation Tukojee Holkar, who succeeded 
him in all the rights and grants which had been lavished on 
him by the affection or gratitude of the two Peshvas®. 

At the same period the rival family of Sindia 59 obtained 
influence and dominion. Jyapa, the founder of the family, 
was a menial but favourite servant of the Feshva Bajee Rao. 
The versatile genius of a Mahratta qualifies him for all 
stations : nor did the conduct of Jyapa disgt^ce the dis¬ 
cernment of an affectionate master. He was assassinated 
by two Marwaries, and was succeeded by his eldest son; and 
he by his only son Junkojee, who was murdered soon after 
the battle of Paniput. His uncle Ranojee succeeded to the 
family estate, and upon his death was succeeded by the 
great Mahajee Sindia, who contrived to supplant and im¬ 
prison his elder brother, Kedarjee Sindia, who soon after 
died in prison, leaving an only son, Anund Rao, the father 
of the present Doulut Rao Sindia. 
if' 

Their relation Both of these families were indebted for their rise to the 
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Peshva; their relation to him was quite different from the 
chieftains of Berar and Guzerat, who held their authority 
try grants from the Sahoo Raja. They were the immediate 
servants of the Peshva, and it was not until late years that 
cither have asserted their independence of the Poona state. 

The successes of Tukojee Holkar and Mahajcc Sindia justi¬ 
fied the claim ; for in a form of government so complicated 
as that'of the Mahratta empire, and where the prominent, 
feature is marked by injustice, force alone must sanction 
right. 

It does not appear at what period the Peshvas assumed First usurps, 
the entire management and control of the government; 
it may be justly dated from the period of Balajee Wisvunath’s 
expedition against Angria. The Sahoo Raja, either unfit 
for government, or abandoned to his pleasures, remained at 
Sitarah, while the Peshva, at Poona, transacted the whole 
affairs of the state 30 . At first he might have rejoiced at this 
relief from a vexatious duty, but he must have soon dis¬ 
covered that he was little else than the pageant of an art¬ 
ful minister. The Mahrattas concern themselves but little 
in the most interesting part of history ; they neither attend 
to dates, nor observe the various stages of a rising or falling 
jnonarchy. It is impossible, therefore, to say when the 
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descendant of tlie great Sevajee became the pageant he now 
is; but if Balajee Wisvunath paid some* deference to the 
authority of an indulgent master, it is certain that his son 
Bajee Rao Bulal assumed all the prerogatives of an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign. 

Consiituiion. Unfortunately we expect to find among the barbarous 
institutions of the East, the same refinement and profound 
wisdom, which so nobly distinguish the laws of the western 
hemisphere; and thus expect to discover the motives or 
causes of rules and ordinances, which were framed on emer¬ 
gent occasions, or resulted from the whims and caprices of a 
fickle and ignorant tyrant. The constitution of the Mah- 
rattas, as it existed in the time of Balajee, lias been assimi¬ 
lated with that of the Gprnianic body; while the powers of 
the Peshva have been compared with those of the ancient 
mayors of Prance. Comparisons so general, and particu¬ 
larly where the component parts entirely differ, tend only 
to diffuse error, or conceal ignorance. The first Peshvas 
maintained their authority over the whole empire, rather by 
the awe of their abilities, than the efficacy of the constitu¬ 
tion. Prom a Mahratta, it had become a Braminical 
governmentwhile the chief offices of the state were consi¬ 
dered hereditary 31 . The institution of a Pruthee Nedhee, 
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or viceroy, by Sevajee, led the way to the ruin of his' de¬ 
scendants. He Vas unequal to the charge; his powers 
were delegated to the Peshva, who thus rose to rank and 
influence. The Raja experienced the fate which has ever 
been the result of such measures. Ilis troops no longer 
looked up to their sovereign, but to his general; and from 
neglect he sunk into oblivion and confinement. Still popu¬ 
lar prejudice respected the descendant of the father of the 
Mahratta empire. The country round Sitara enjoys a 
variety of privileges, and no Peshva can act without receiv¬ 
ing from him the insignia of his office. Such was the state 
of the empire upon the death of Balajee: he had extended 
it from Sera to the Kumaoon hills; and, but for the battle 
of Paniput, would have been master of the whole country 
within the range of mountains called, the Paropamisus and 


The usurpation of the Peshvas, in a country where 
empires fall, and fresh staves rise on. the ruin, neither at¬ 
tracted observation nor excited surprise. Indeed the trans¬ 
ition was easy, natural, and progressive. The authority of 
Balajee Wisvunath was supported by the S.-ihoo Raja, and 
confirmed by the enterprise and zeal of his immediate de¬ 
scendants. Under their administration the gigantic plans 
of the great Sevajee had been carried into eiirvl. He had 
left a narrow tract of territory four hundred miles in length 
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and one hundred and twenty in breadth, and tbjsperhaps 
exaggerated. Their territories now extended ftririvBera to 
Shckohabad, including the rich provinces of Guzerat, of 
Cnndcsh, and Malwa, with Berar down to Cutac. Their 
rigid to the chout of the Decan, had been acknowledged by 
! he Soubedar of Hyderabad, and the government of Mysoor, 
and upon this claim they had grafted others, which in the 
aggregate amounted to one half of the actual revenue. 
Under the various heads of chout, or mokasga, which was 
twenty-five per cent.; Sur desmookhee or 12£, Sahotra 
six, Babti three, with the claims of the. Raja of Berar 
for forage and corn; the wretched and devoted inhabitants 
were oppressed and plundered by the insatiable avarice of 
. the Mahratta state. The revenues of the Decan, a few years 
ago, were estimated at twenty millions 32 ; and if we balance 
what they did not possess, with their provinces in Hindoo- 
stan, their land revenue must have amounted to at least ten 
millions. Their right to the chout of Hindoostan had also 
been admitted, while the Raja of Bundelcund had left 
Bajee Rao one third of his possession, upon the condition 
of his supporting his two sons in the exercise pf their au¬ 
thority. 

These great acquisitions naturally obtained the first 
•’* See Appendix, Note 39. 
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Peshvas the gratitude and submission of their Mahratta 
subjects.- They were assisted and abetted in their designs 
by the Bramins, who naturally preferred a prince of their 
ovra class to a Mahratta, whom they must have despised. 
The Bramins are not, as idly supposed, devoted to the pro¬ 
fession of priests; they embark in most of the concerns 
of trade; some even follow the profession of arms, and all 
are distinguished by superior education, and consequently 
superior manners. Respected or reverenced by the inferior 
classes of Hindoos, their countenance and support would 
have subdued any difficulties which might have opposed 
the usurpation of the Peshvas ; but no obstacles were to be 
surmounted; no loyalty to be disarmed, or patriotism to 
be dazzled by the false glare of lucrative office. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Mil ADOO Itao succeeded his father in the office' of 
Pesbva, receiving the customary dresses and presents from 
his degraded sovereign. The youth and inexperience of 
Mhadoo II a o required the assistance of his unde’s more ma¬ 
ture abilities, who, under the humble title of Dewan, direct¬ 
ed the complicated machinery of the Mahratta'government. 
The commencement of an eastern reign is usually ushered 
in by internal tumults and sedition; or by the aggressions 
of a neighbouring power. The repose of the new reign 
was interrupted by the appearance of a man before Jhansi, 
who declared himself to be the unfortunate Bhow, and 
who contrived to persuade the commandant of that fortress 
of the reality of his claims. Here he assembled a small 
force, with a camp-equipment, collecting the revenues in 
the vicinity of his encampment. He still complained of a 
wound he had received on his face, which he said was 
open, and thus accounted for the precaution he used of 
concealing one half of iiis face. The claims, or rather the 
success, of the impostor, induced the government of Poona 
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to send spies to unravel the deception, and this they soon 


Mulhar Rao Holkar, on his march towards Hindoostan, The impostor 
encamped within a short distance of the impostor, and toPoona - 
soon discovered the imposition, but was afraid to punish 
him, lest the widow of the Bhow should imagine that it 
might have been her husband. Holkar seized him, and 
sent him to Poona, and the same feelings of respect for the 
Bhow’s widow operating upon Mhadoo Rao, he was con¬ 
fined in a hill fort, and thence conveyed to the island of 
Colahar. Upon, the murder of Naryn Rao he made his 
escape, and the distracted state of the country soon brought 
followers to his standard. But Mahajee Sindia, being in the 
neighbourhood, marched against him, and took him prisoner 
as he was attempting his escape in a boat. He was con¬ 
veyed to Poona, and, to satisfy all doubts, was exposed on 
the back of a camel to the whole city, and then put to 
death 8 . 

Before I enter upon a relation of the wars between the Difficulty ot 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, I must lament the difficulty 
which I have to surmount in reducing the preposterous 11 " 11, 
accounts of the Persian historian within the bounds of 
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truth or even probability. The notoriety of f^pta does 
not deter an eastern historian from relating .'the most 
palpable falsehoods. His endeavour is to please his patron; 
and if truth seldom offends the ears of princes in the West, 
how infinitely less so does it in an eastern, hemisphere 3 ! 
Oppressed by contending authorities, I shall endeavour 
to correct the luscious sweets of the historian of the Nizam, 
with the mild acids of the Mahratla annals, 

of The Nizam, soon after the accession of Mhadoo Rao, 
marched as he asserts to chastise the aggressions of his 
uncle Ragonath Rao 4 ; or, what is more probable, to take 
advantage of the unsettled state of the Mahratta empire*. 
He was opposed by the Mahrattas on the banks of the 
Godaverry, which, however, did not prevent him from 
crossing that river. The Mahrattas endeavoured to check 
his march, but were repulsed in all their attacks.; nor 
could they prevent the enemy from penetrating within a 
short distance of Poona 6 . Ragonath Rao then resorted to 
the more effectual means of intrigue, and the Nizam was 
arrested in his victorious course, and compelled to retreat, 
by the defection of his younger brother, who deserted over 
to the enemy. 

3 See Appendix, Note 40, ' * P. MSS. 5 Ali Ibrahim Khan. 

* Mr. llollingberry’s Hist. Nizam, page S3. 
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"File following year Mhadoo Rao marched into the Car-Invasion of 
natic, aihp carried his ravages as far as Sera. Upon his ‘i 62 - 
„ return, the distrust and jealousy which subsisted between 
the uncle and nephew, broke out into an open rupture, 
and Ragonath Rao was glad to make his escape with a few 
attendants to Nassuck. Here he collected his followers, 
and returning again to Poona, attacked and defeated Mha- 
doo Rao, and made him prisoner. Ragonath Rao was 
content to enjoy the sovereign authority, without the 
odium of supplanting his brother’s son, who was again 
reinstated on the throne, and sent to Poona. These dis¬ 
sensions were scarcely composed before the Mahratta ter¬ 
ritory was invaded by the Nizam and Janojee Bhonsla, who Nizam sacks 
had espoused the cause of Gopal Hurry Pul wurdhun. They 
advanced directly to Poona, an open and defenceless 
town, which they sacked and destroyed; while Mhadoo 
Rao, and his uncle, who had been repulsed before Arun- 
gabad, earned their ravages up to the walls of the enemy’s 
capital. The Nizam on his return crossed the Godaverry 
at Rakisbom, leaving his army on the western bank. Mha¬ 
doo Rao, receiving intelligence of this, and eager to avenge 
himself upon the destroyers of his capital, made forced 
marches, attacked his army under the command of his 
Dewan, whom he defeated, and slew and pursued the 
fugitives up to the gates of Arungabad. Upon his return 
he rebuilt the city of Poona; but, either from policy or 
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caprice, abandoned the design of surrounding itwith ft high 

and strong wall. ’-'-lo. 

RissofHydcr The irregular incursions of the Mahrattas into the Car¬ 
natic were now checked by the rise of a man, who united 
the talents of an able general with the wary cunning of an 
eastern politician. Hyder, the future scourge of our ve¬ 
nality and corruption, opposed their exactions, and defeated 
their armies. But Mhadoo Rao, reinforced by Hindoo Rao 
Gorpore, and the Nabob of Savanore, attacked and took 
Darwar. He then advanced upon the invitation of some 
discontented nobles against Bedenore, defeating Hyder, 
. who marched to its relief in three successive engagements. 
Hyder was at length obliged to take advantage of the 
wood}- country in liis rear, and to entrench himself in a 
strong' position. Here he continued almost a year, fre¬ 
quently attacked by the enemy, whom he always repulsed. 
Mhadoo Rao at length became weary of so ineffectual a 
struggle, and, upon Hyder’s paying a large contribution, 
tacitly abandoned Bednore to the indignation of the aspir¬ 
ing Mocslim. # •%. 

Again invades After the celebration of the Dessara, Mhadoo Rao 
17fi+ - invaded the Carnatic, while his uncle, Ragonath Rao, di¬ 
rected his anns against Hindoostan. Mhadoo Rao’s in¬ 
cursion was rapid and successful. He took Sera, Mudgee- 
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vee, Cheenroydroog, and threatened Arcot, but was bought 
off by the presents of our ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic. 
Not so Ragonath Rao. He besieged Gohud, a fortress 
founded by Rama Chutur Singh. He was supported in 
the defence of his fortress by assurances from Mhadoo Rao 
that no succour should reach the besiegers from the Decan. 
After a year’s fruitless perseverance, Ragonath Rao, greatly 
indebted to his troops, was compelled to raise the siege. 
Hp returned to Nassuck, and was visited by his nephew, 
who affected to condole with him at the disappointment of 
those hopes which he had frustrated. The enmity which 
had been rather smothered than extinguished, broke out 
with fresh violence, upon Ragonath Rao’s adopting a son, 
whom he called Amrut Rao 1 . His nephew immediately 
marched against him, and Ragonath llao, abandoned by 
his followers, after an ineffectual defence of the fort of 
Dhoorub, was compelled to throw himself on the nierc.v of 
his nephew. Mhadoo Rao received him with the utmg*>l<> 
respect: apartments and attendants were appointed for Ki 
him at the palace; but under this disguise, Ragonath Rao 
soon discovered that the palace was his prison, and the 
attendants his keepers 8 . 

The attention of Mhadoo Rao was solely directed to the 11 
prosecution of his conquests in the Carnatic. He advanced'^ 

7 See Appendix, Note 41. < Mi It.nhiin Kk n. 
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to the neighbourhood of Niglug, which he took, afed'there 
left a large force under his maternal imcle, Trimbuc Rao 
Mama, to prosecute his conquests. Trimbuc Rao Was 
at the head of an army of sixty thousand horse, twenty 
ihousand infantiy, and a few field-pieces; nor did he allow 
so large a force to remain inactive. As he marched through 
Mysore, for Hyder was too weak to oppose him, he secured 
. every fort but Bangalore; and, as is usual with the Mah- 
rattas, ruin and destruction marked their route. Hyder, 
unable to stem this torrent of destruction, entrenched him¬ 
self within a few miles of his capital Seringapatam. His 
army consisted of eight thousand choice cavalry, thirteen 
thousand regular infantry, and a~ well-appointed train of 
artillery. Here he watched every opportunity of falling on 
the Mahratta cavalry; and he often revenged himself for 
the outrages they committed. Morari Rao, so celebrated 
in the early history of the English in India, persuaded the 
Mjjhratta general to push on some detachments near Se¬ 
ringapatam, in the hogj^of enticing Hyder from his in¬ 
trenched situation. It succeeded to his wish s the wary 
Hyder was thrown off his guard, and at length* was drawn 
to a considerable distance from his capital, whence he 
obtained his supplies. The Mahrattas immediately inter¬ 
posed a large body of cavalry, while the main army hovered 
round his front; so that he could not move without being 
discovered. Hyder soon perceived his error, and was com- 
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pelled to the hazard of a retreat before a powerful and 
elated enemy. He began it at midnight, pursued by the 
Mahrattas, who made constant and resolute charges on his 
line. Unfortunately for Hyder, a large rock stood at some 
distance in the plain, and the infantry, in spite of the 
reproaches and commands of Hyder, advanced precipitately 
towards it: the column soon became open, while the rear, 
even at a run, could not keep pace with their rash com¬ 
panions. The Mahrattas saw, and profited by, the con-' 
fusion; the whole body charged, and "in a few minutes 
Ryder’s army was annihilated. He escaped with a few 
attendants into Seringapatam. The Mahrattas had de¬ 
stroyed thirteen thousand veteran infantry, had taken all 
Hyder’s guns, baggage, and camp-equipage, yet were un¬ 
able to prosecute the siege with any hope of success. In 
this distress they applied to Mr. Dupre, the governor of 
Madras; and on his refusal rested the fate of Hyder .Ally. 

. The ravages of the Mahrattas have often punished them¬ 
selves. Hyder was in some .^measure indebted for his 
escape to 0 the excesses of his enemy. A famine, the con¬ 
sequence of their destructive habits, prevailed in tlieiv 
camp, and despairing of assistance from Madras, they were 
obliged to abandon their prey, when they had driven it 
into their toils 9 . Hyder, restored to liberty, soon retrieved 


Life of Hyder, 33. 
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his fallen fortunes, and but in a short time becamemore 
formidable than ever. ^ 

n f Mhadoo Rao had not suffered the treachery of Janojee 
Bhonsla to escape punishment. He invaded and overrap 
the whole of T3erar without any effort being made by Ja- 
nojee to oppose his destructive progress. Chased from 
place to place, Janojee at length sued for peace, made an 
offering of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 1 ”, and 
agreed to furnish "his proportion of troops whenever they 
were required". • 

The remainder of Mhadoo Rao's life, which lasted three 
years, was lingered out amid the lassitude of slow disease. 
His generals and chiefs, who acknowledged his authority, 
had not been inactive. Holkar and Mahajee Sindg,, after 
defeating Nujeeb Khan, and his son Zabita Khan, crossed 
the Ganges, and plundered Furicabad. Under their au¬ 
spices the wretched and treacherous representative of the 
house of Tiinoor marched to Delhi, and was sea^sd on the 
throne of his ancestors. But he had soon reason to regret 
the rash step he had taken. The Mahrattas" were indif¬ 
ferent or neglectful of his interests; and having extorted 
from the miserable king all his wealth, basely sold, to Za- 


li Ibrahim Khan. 


” Asiatic AjwsyaJ Register, 1801. 
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bita Khan, the districts which Shah Alum hacf purchased. 
But not content with this iniquity, they insisted on Shah 
Alum’s reinstating Zabita Khan in his former situation, 
and marched for that purpose against Delhi. The gallant 
Nujeeb Khan was defeated, and the devoted Shah Alum, 
after undergoing various indignities, was reinstated on the 
throne by the Mahratta generals. Various grants of lands 
were assigned the Mahrattas, and, among others, the 
districts of Corah and Jhabacl' 2 , which however, being de¬ 
fended by the English, the" Mahrattas were afraid to 
attack. 

Mhadoo Rao finished an active reign of twelve years at De 
Tihoor, near Poona, and was accompanied to the funeral N 
pile by his deluded wife, Rama Bhy, who voluntarily 
resigned a life of comfort and ease, for the merit and 
reward which a humane religion, as it is preposterously 
called, persuaded her to expect 13 . Mhadoo Rao a short 
time before his death had released. Ragonath' Rao, and had 
confided his brother to his care and protection. Ragonath 
Rao promised it, in the most solemn manner; giving a small 
stone, worshipped as a Mahdeo, into the hands of his dying 
nephew as a pledge of the sincerity of his intentions. How 
religiously he kept his promise, the events of a few months 
will demonstrate. 


■* See Appendix, Note 42. : 


See Appeudix, Note 
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Naryn Itao succeeded his brother, and as usual received 
(lie requisite dresses from the imaginary head of the Mah- 
ratta empire. Upon his return from Nassyck, where lie 
had been to visit Gosceka Bhy, Ragonath Rao was again 
confined, but whether at the advice of his mother, or upon 
the discovery of some fresh treachery, is doubtful. The 
youth and inexperience of Naryn Rao did not prevent 
his forming the wisest and most politic plans for the com¬ 
fort of his people. The plan of a bridge, of a water¬ 
course, of new markets, and of a wall round the city, 
was arrested by the intrigues of his treacherous uncle. 

^ Ragonath Rao, since his confinement, had not been 

“-idle. Sumer Singh, who commanded the regular guards, 
with Mahomed Eusuf, had been seduced, and the plot for 
the destruction of Naryn Rao was now jgatured and ripe 
for execution. The conspiracy, however, was not lSiknown 
to Naryn Rao. He had ordered Hury Punt to discover 
its abettors; and which, coming to the knowledge' of the 
conspirators, determined them to anticipate the inquiry. 
Naryn Rao, upon his return from paying his devotions 
at Parbuty, a hill near POona, was cautidhecl agaiiist the 
machinations of his uncle by one of the Rastias. He paid 
however but little attention to the caution, and returned to 
liis palace. He had just retired to rest, when he was 
aroused from.lvis sleep by violent outcries^ Starting up to 
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inquire the cause,* he found the, palace surrounded by 
armed men, who were murdering such of his attendants as 
came in their sight. A servant rushed in and said, 
‘f^kf&hraj, there is a revolt." He then came out of the 
palace, and met Naroba one of his servants, and imme¬ 
diately after Junardhun Pundit. This person advised him 
to fly to Rastia’s house, while the Peshva proposed going to 
Parwute Bhy, the widow of the unfortunate Bhow. The 
assassins now appeared, and on his coming to the Bhy, 
she advised them to conceal thems.elves in a cellar, under 
her room. They did so, but the Peshva, ashamed of his con¬ 
duct,, cried out, “lama soldier ; there is no use in staying 
“ here, let us go out and attack them." They did so, when 
his servants attempt-stop him. He abused them, and 
-asked if they meant" to be the occasion of his death. He 
then passed through the palace to his ? uncle; Sumer Sing- 
followed. Naryn Rao cast himself at his uncle’s feet, and 
placed his head on his knees, imploring pity and protection. 
Ragohath Rao was affected; he put his hand on his nephew, 
and desired Sumer Sing to spare him. The ruffian replied, 
“ Are you coptgpt to make a sacrifice of your own life? If 
“ he is saved my children will be murdered, and my women 
“ given to Dhas; remove your hand, or I will put you to 
“ death ; remember your agreement.” Ragonath Rao then 
threw his suppliant nephew from him, while one of his ser¬ 
vants dragged the wretched Peshva by the hair, to some 
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distance. This outrage affected his servants; one east him¬ 
self on the body of his master, and was killed by Sumer 
Singh, who, in doing so, wounded the Peshva. Moro 
Phurkia offered himself as a victim to save his master’s life, 
and lie also was murdered. The wretched Peshva, surround¬ 
ed by assassins, made an effort to escape, but was wounded 
and murdered by the unfeeling Signer Singh, in the presence 
of the yet more unfeeling Ragonath Rao'\ It was the in¬ 
tention of the conspirators to have murdered his wife Gun- 
gabhy; but they refrained, from a belief that she was preg¬ 
nant. Even in this state, she was anxious to accompany 
her husband’s corpse to the funeral pile; but was restrained, 
and was afterwards delivered of a son, who, under the name 
of Sevai Mhadoo Rao, succeeded tf^^^eshvaship. 

For the honour of the Mahratta nation,, they did not 
affect to conceal their horror at Ragonath Rao’s flagitious 
conduct. The greatest detestation pervaded every class of 
people against the murder of their sovereign ; and although 
they submitted at the moment, their feelings were neither 
mitigated nor conquered. Ragonath Rao enjoyed his guilty 
honours but a short time; and although the assistance of 
the English was disgracefully granted him. The confederacy 
was too formidable, and the indignation of the Mahrattas 
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too great, to submit to the government of a Bramin, pol¬ 
luted with the blood of his' nearest relation. 

.Under the administration of the great Mhadoo Kao,Far 
various changes had occurred in the constitution of the s ot 
Mahratta empire. The Peshvas, while they had power to 
maintain it, were considered as the ostensible ministers oy 
superior majesty. They were obeyed as the delegated au¬ 
thority of an indolent and voluptuous sovereign; and as 
such the principal officers owed them submission and obe¬ 
dience. All grants, excepting those called Chutraputee, or 
grants of the first rajas, were confirmed by them ; and a 
son could not succeed to his father's lands without their ac¬ 
quiescence. But with their success, the seeds of decay had 
been profusely sown. As their dominions extended, ad¬ 
venturous chieftains rose into notice and power. They had 
usually commissions from the Peshva, to effect certain 
conquests, which they received upon certain stipulations. 
Such had been the rise of the Sindfa and llolkar families. 
The distance of their sphere of action, removed them from 
the control of the Peshva; and they made war and peace, 
sometimes without his knowledge, and often without his 
approbation. The lands which they had conquered were 
usually assigned them for the maintenance of a body of 
troops; but as these troops were mostly with their chiefs. 
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(lie Mahralta state derived little advantage from the con¬ 
quests of its servants. - 

Another body under the more humble title of Jaghiredars 
held land upon a similar tenure, that of performing military 
service. They also, as the distractions of the empire in¬ 
creased, withheld the revenues they were bound to pay, and 
seldom produced the troops they had agreed to maintain. 
The folly of such grants is' obvious. The temporary allot¬ 
ment of a country to a Jaghiredar, or the assignment of re¬ 
venue to an officer of government for the payment of his 
troops, is attended with the fatal consequences of rebellion 
and revolt. Others are sent to expel the successful Jaghire¬ 
dar ; and, if victorious, they soon stand in a similar relation. 
The inhabitants of the country usually support the claims of 
the actual possessor; and thus each district is destroyed by 
internal faction. In no country is the fallacious principle 
of “ Divide and govern” more followed. I have knowu one 
village to have four separate authorities ; three of which 
were actually at war with each other. The extension of 
dominion therefore, instead of strengthening, weakened the 
Mahratta empire; and, by placing power in the hands of 
various chieftains, dissipated the resources it would have 
otherwise possessed. 

Such either was, or rapidly became, the condition of the 
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Mahratta state upon the death of Narvu Rao. I shall 
therefore be excused the anticipation of a few years, in 
mailing a faint and imperfect sketch of the revenues and 
government of this dismembered empire. The revenues 
of the Poona state, after the dismemberment of Berar, are 
estimated by an intelligent observer at three millions 15 . Bui 
during the months which followed the murder of Naryn 
Rao, various losses were sustained, and several rights were 
abandoned to purchase the forbearance of their Mooslim 
neighbours, the Nizam and Hyder Ally. Doulutabad 
with its dependencies, estimated at an annual revenue of 
two hundred thousand pounds, and actually yielding half, 
was ceded to the Nizam; and the chout of the Carnatic, with 
some districts on the Toombudra, in all amounting to the 
yearly sum of twelve thousand pounds, were granted to the 
aspiring Hyder. But these losses were trifling in comparison 
with those which they sustained in Guzerat and the Cocan. 
These are estimated at five million five hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds; while the treaty with Sindia, and the con¬ 
sequent dismemberment of his hereditary fiefs in Malwa 
and Candesh, occasioned a farther dilapidation of six 
hundred thousand pounds. The revenues in Bundelcund, 
amounting to at least three hundred thousand pounds, were 
seldom if ever realised; while most of the southern Jaghire- 


'* See Appendix, Note 44. 
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Jars denied the rights, or disputed the authority#' of the 
Peshva. The revenues of the Peshva, afjter these deduo 
tions, were estimated at five hundred thousand pounds, and 
were possibly somewhat exaggerated. Such was the re¬ 
duced state of the government, in the years 1781-2; but 
miserable as it was, how superior to its'present condition! 
The Mahratta revenues are constantly fluctuating, and any 
judgement of their amount must be liable to errors and ex¬ 
ceptions ; yet I will hazard the belief, that the present 
Peshva does not derive from his nominal empire a surplus 
revenue of one hundred thousand pounds 16 . 

fauiiw- The .Peshvas, with loss of revenue, had sustained con¬ 
sequent loss of authority. Under a remarkable fiction of 
government, they were considered as the delegated servants 
of a superior power, and as such were acknowledged by the 
Guikwar, Sindia, and Hblkar families 1 ’. Upon the decline 
of this power, greatly accelerated by Ragonath Rao, their 
controlling power was acknowledged, but their authority 
was no longer desired to sanction the acts or justify the 
pretensions of the Mahratta chiefs. Each state assumed in¬ 
dependent authority ; and while they professed obedience 
to the Peshva, they but stood iu the same relation to him, 
as he stood in respect to the Raja of Sitara. The power 
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which had been usurped by the first Peshvas, falling into 
weals hands, had. been seized upon by the principal officers 
of the state: until at length the curious phenomenon was 
exhibited, of the minister of the delegated authority of a con¬ 
fined prince exercising sovereign power, and controlling those 
chiefs whom he compelled to submit to the received rules of 
an imaginary constitution”. Such were the fictions which 
existed, until a foreign power dispelled these idle delusions, 
by concluding treaties of alliance with the different Mah- 
ratta chieftains. To complete the picture of human vicis¬ 
situde, the present Raja of Sitara was a common horse¬ 
man”; while his minister owes his station, and possibly his 
life, to the remote inhabitants of the sacred isles of the 
west”, who guard his person, and direct his councils ; and, 
what may to some be equally strange, to his entire satisfac¬ 
tion, and to the ease, comfort, and security of his subjects. 

* 8 See Appendix, Note 4'. ’’ Colonel Tone’s Letter,. 

” See Appendix, Note 48. 
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Note l. 

I SHALL here give a brief account of the authorities I use in the 
composition of the present History. Mr. Orme, our first Indian 
historian, was the first also to manifest any interest in the history 
of the Mahrattas. He collected a considerable degree of informa¬ 
tion, which he published under the humble title of Fragments ; and 
though his work be not free from errors, they result from the 
scantiness of his materials, and not from a want of the most 
patient inquiry. Fully can I enter into the lamented author’s 
feelings of this work; which, I have no doubt, occupied more time, 
and demanded greater research, than his more celebrated perform¬ 
ance. Unfortunately his materials were very defective, and fre¬ 
quently incorrect; and as he did not unite a knowledge of the 
Asiatic languages with his other great attainments, he sometimes 
places too great confidence in suspicious authorities. He has, 
however, concentrated in a small compass, a most valuable mass of 
information; nor is it to be omitted that he has pointed out almost 
every European author who has written on the subject. 
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To my relation, Captain Jonathan Scott, I am proud tg confess 
my obligation; he had the singular duty of revealing to.Thirope 
the history of five kingdoms which before were unknown. He 
performed what Sir William Jones and Major Rennell regretted 
Colonel Dow had not done; he gave a most correct translation of 
Ferishta’s History; but, although he coincided in opinioh with such 
great authorities, I fear his plan has deterred many readers from 
perusing his most valuable performance. I am almost entirely in¬ 
debted to him for my two introductory chapters. His History of 
Sevajee is taken from a Persian manuscript written by a Bondela 
chief who attended Dulput Roy, the chief of his tribe, in all Au- 
rungzeb’s campaigns. 

To Colonel Dow I can express no obligation. His account of 
the Mahrattas is scanty, imperfect, and incorrect. Mr. Holwell is 
equally barren. 

Major Rennell has published, in his most valuable Memoirs, a 
short sketch of the Mahrattas; and as we derive our information 
from a common source, I have preferred referring to it, rather than 
to this accomplished geographer. 

Mr. Craufurd has also published a short account of the Mah¬ 
rattas, but. I was not able to derive any benefit from his publi¬ 
cation. 

Mr. Kerr, now Colonel Kerr, also published a short narrative of 
the Mahrattas, translated from a Persian History compiled at.his 
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desite. The early part is totally wrong, hut the account of the 
Peshvas is by fer the most correct I have seen. 

Mr. Tone published at Bombay some letters upon the state of 
the Mahrattas, addressed to Colonel Malcolm. They contain 
some valuable information of the present state, and of the manners 
of the Mahrattas. Mr. Tone was an officer in the service of 
Sindia, the Bhyes, and Holkar, and had he possessed a sufficient 
knowledge of the eastern languages, few persons would have been 
better qualified to have given the history of the Mahrattas. Mr. 
Tone lost his life a few years ago, before a fort tie was besieging. 

Elias Habesci travelled from Surat to Hindoostan, but I did 
not derive much information from his work. (Objects Interesting 
to the British Nation, 2 Vols.) Elias Habesci, or Emin, published 
his most singular life. He was an Armenian or Georgian: seized 
with a thirst of knowledge, he abandoned his home, embarked 
for India, and subsequently arrived in England, in charge of two 
Arabian horses. Here he was greatly reduced, till he met with 
Mr. Burke, who relieved his wants, although at that time his 
means were very inadequate to gratify the impulse of his generous 
mind. He was noticed and patronised, and entered into the 
Russian service^ where he continued some time. But incensed 
at the degradation of his countrymen, he passed through Perri;., 
-raising money for the purpose of emancipating his country, and 
once more embarked for India. The sums which lie raised wen 
very inadequate to his designs, but he persevered, and on his arrival 
in Georgia, put himself at the head of a few partisans. 1 it 




suffered incredible hardships, and was at length convinced of the 
utter impracticability of his attempt. He returned io India, got 
into the Company’s service, and is lately dead. 

The march of the Bombay detachment under the gallant God- 
dart, and the journal of a route to Nagpoof (Leckie’s), contain 
but little fresh matter. 

I have of course considered it to be my duty to consult most 
of the authorities mentioned by Orme, but to enumerate them 
would by some be thought vain, and by others useless. 

I shall now state such authorities as I believe are exclusively 

The Seirool Mootuakhereen was translated by a French rene- 
gado, called Mustapha, and published at Calcutta in three large 
volumes. The history of this man is imperfectly known. He was 
a Mooslim, and attempted the pilgrimage to Mecca, when he was 
plundered; he urges the divine origin of the Koran from its un¬ 
rivalled diction. He was a French, Italian, and Turkish scholar, 
and a perfect master of Persian and Hindoostanee. His English is 
had, but the work contains most useful information with a tolerable 
sketch of Mahratta history. 

Ali Ibrahim Khan, the late venerable judge of the city of 
Benares, composed a Persian history of the Mahrattas in the 
year 1786. ' 
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K&afee Khan, a Persian historian of the eighteenth century, 
says, that Aurungzeb directed that no one should write his history 
after the tenth year of his reign, which agrees with the report of 
Mr. Fraser: that Moostaid secretly wrote an account of some of 
his operations, but contented himself with noticing the Mooslim 
success. BendSrabun Dass wrote a short history from the year ten 
to thirty, which the author with difficulty obtained, but it did 
not contain so much information as the one he had compiled. 
Khafee Khan's history is universally esteemed. 

Anecdotes of the Southern Courts, by a Mooslim .observer, in 
the year 1781-2. A Persian Manuscript. 

Four Mahratta histbries of the Life of Sevajee and his son 
Sambha.—-One is kept at Rairi, the ancient capital of Sevajee’s em¬ 
pire, and is more authentic than the others. 

Two of the Sahoo Raja, including the histories of the three 
first Peshvas. 

Two of the memorable and unfortunate expedition to Hindoo- 
stan, which ended in the battle of Paniput. One of these is written 
by the great Mulhar Rao Holkar, addressed to the Pcshva. 

Two of Mhadhoo Rao, and two of Naryn Rao. A Mahratta 
Account of the Raja of Berar, the Guickwar Sindia, and Holkm 
families. 


2 C 2 
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Mr. Ilollingberry has published a translation of the Life of 
Nizam Ali Khan, the late Soubahdar of the Decan, written in the 
Persian language, and, as is always the case with works written at 
the court and under the patronage of the prince, full of the most 
palpable falsehoods. 

The Vjata Raj, and Raja Cosha, books in the Sanscrit lan¬ 
guage, and obtained from the Peshva’s library, were consulted by 
my kind friend Mr. Goware. 


Note 2. 

Mr. Orme originally placed this revolution in 1680 (Vol. I. 
page 108, 4tb edition) but sees reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
information, and hesitates where to place it. Another writer, au¬ 
thor of the History and Management of the East India Company, 
asserts that the revolution in the government of Tanjore happened 
about the year 1696. But Mr. Orme allows this to be an over¬ 
sight, as “ we have a letter from Madras to Cuddalore which 
“ shows that Ekogi was considered as the ruler of Tanjore in 
“ 1687 ” So much for the authenticity of “ MSS. taken on the 
" spot.” Mr. Orme conceives that the expression of Naigue used 
by the council of Madras to Mr. Elihn Yale, in December 1681, is 
almost sufficient to determine us that Ecogi at this time was not 
ruler of the country. I own I do not see the force of this reason¬ 
ing, because I doubt the information of the council of Madras, as 
well as their discrimination between Naigue and Raja. But the 
Mooslim and Mahratta historians agree in fixing the revolution at 
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Tanjore in the life-time of Shahjee, the father of Ekojee. “ Jun- 
“ juppa Naigue Poligar, of Moodgul, being at enmity with Pun- 
“ chee Ragoo, Zemindar of Tanjore, invited Shahjee to his assist- 
“ ance, and in conjunction they defeated the Raja, who was slain 
“ in the action, and possessed themselves of his capital and do- 
“ minions. The allies quarrelling on the division of the plunder, 
“ and the sum to be paid Shahjee for his services, he attacked 
“ Junjuppa, slew him in battle, and thus obtained an easy con- 
“ quest Of the Zemindarees of Tanjore and Moodgul, in which 
“ he obtained confirmation from, the regency of Beejapoor, and 
“ settled them on his son Ekojee, w'hose posterity still hold them 
“ under the Nabob of Arcot, or rather the British government.” 
Aurungzeb’s'Operations in the Decan. This is prior to 1655. 
Every person willagree with Orme in saying, “ we admire that, in 
“ a dispute of such consequence as that which has been lately 
“ agitated between the Nabob of Arcot and the Raja of Tanjore, 
“ no regular history has been produced of this country from the 
“ accession of Ecogi, who is the ancestor of the present Raja ; 
“ not even the dates of death in the succession, nor of the hostili- 
“ ties whether in the family, or with their neighbours, their 
“ acknowledgements or resistance of the Mogul government.” 
Orme’s Fragments, page 305, 4to edition. But, in truth, the 
inquirers were only anxious to establish a certain point, and they 
did not wander in search of historical information. And what 
better illustration can we have of the want of genuine information, 
than the Notes,jand “authentic MS. account of Tanjore taken 
“ on the spot?” Ekojee had three sons, Shahjee, Tookajec, and 
Shurfjee: it is from the second son that the present family is 
descended. 
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Note 3. 

Mr. Orme, I know not upon what authority, says, « that 
“ Aurungzeh sagaciously opposed the growing power of Sevajee 
“ to that of Beejapoor, which would otherwise have recovered 
“ its lost authority during the absence of his best troops and gene- 
“ rals. That he congratulated him upon his victory over Abdoola 
“ Khan, exhorted him to persevere, and gave him two or three 
“ forts which opened into Vizeapore: but not foreseeing 
“ the extent of the concession, or confident of retrieving it, pro- 
raised that he should hold, exempt from tribute to the Mogul, 
" whatsoever territories he might conquer belonging to that 
“ kingdom.” Fragments, page 7-—Here again all the native 
accounts agree against Mr. Ortne. 

Note 4. 

Mr. Orme has placed Rairi, in latitude 19° IS' north and longi¬ 
tude 73° 50' east, or about fifty miles north and by west from Poona. 
The authority on which he lays down this fort, is the narrative of 
Mr. Oxanden, as given by Fryer. Mr. Oxenden was deputed by the 
Bombay government on a public mission to Sevajee in the year 
1674. Mr. Orme has not followed Fryer’s sketch of Mr. Oxen- 
deu’s route, but has marked the stages of Mr. Oxenden’s journey, 
by guessing the distances of the stages, according to a conjecture 
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that the river Chaul flows from the south west. It is plain, how¬ 
ever, that the river could not flow from the south -west ,■ since Chaul 
is on the sea-coast, and a line drawn from it due south would run 
into the ocean. Mr. Orme’s own reasoning therefore confuted 
itself. But Lieutenant Goodfellow, of the Bombay engineers, 
established on the spot, that Rygurh to this day is called Raheree, 
or Rairi, and that instead of being north-west of Poona, it is 
situated thirty-eight miles west, and forty-two south, from Poona. 
This information I had always received, but it is owing to the 
active and intelligent exertion of Colonel Close, ardent in the pro¬ 
motion of all geographical inquiries, that its precise situation is 
now established beyond all question. It may farther be observed, 
that if Raiii stood where Mr, Orme . has fixed it, sailing to 
Chaul was going from it, and that it was quite impracticable to 
have marched there in five days; whereas, by the present posi¬ 
tion, Chaul was the best place to have landed, and the distance 
such as might easily be marched in five days. One of the council 
of Bombay and Sambhajee’s ambassador sailed in the Company’s 
baloon, or boat of ceremony, for the river of Nagotan, on their way 
to Rairi. Nagotan is not far from Chaul, and the routes from both 
places to Rairi must be nearly the same. It need only farther he 
observed, that as this part of the ICokun, to the north of Bombay, 
belonged to Sevajee, there existed no objection of a political nature 
to the ambassador’s travelling by the direct road. Major Rennell 
was not able to fix its situation, but says in his Memoirs, 180, that 
it is situated in Baglana. 
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Note s. 

Tiiis rests entirely upon the authority of the Mahratta manu¬ 
scripts, and I think them entitled to credit. Had not Abdoola 
Khan intended the like treachery, I should greatly doubt his con¬ 
senting- to an interview with such a man as Sevajee, and upon such 
harsh conditions. For what more could he expect to effect at an 
interview than could have been effected by his secretary? This 
intention of Abdoola does not extenuate Sevajee’s conduct, for 
Sevajee had made up his mind from the first to murder the Mogul 
general. Mr. Orme says, gallantry must regret that , his character 
is once stained with the blood of assassination; but, in truth, Se- 
vajee would have always preferred murder to generous and manly 
hostility; and it was not his fault that his memory is not oftener 
stained with the blood of assassination.. 

Note 6. 

This anecdote also rests upon the authority of Mahratta manu¬ 
scripts, but it is not the less deserving of belief. The author: of 
Aunmgzeb’s Operations in the Decan, a Bondela chief, who 
composed his history at no considerable distance of time from the 
transactions he relates, allows that Diler Khan was highly incensed 
at the treaty, and that he did not withdraw his men from the 
batteries until the next morning, when his displeasure was in some 
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degree mollified by a visit from Sevajee. The ground of Tiler 
Khan’s anger was “ that as Mussulmans bad been killed during (he 
siege, and a breach was effected, also a disposition made for the 
assault, be would not consent to a peace until the fort should be 
taken.” This in some degree confirms the Malu-atta account, and 
of the two I should prefer Mahratta to Mooslim testimony. Khafee 
Khan, who composed a history of Aurungzeb, says that the troops 
succeeded in blowing up a bastion, and immediately attacked the 
breach; but a parley taking place, the garrison was spared or. con¬ 
dition of an immediate surrender. It is singular that lie should 
make Sevajee surrender some time after, and from his account it 
would appear that Sevajee was not in the fort. This however is 
manifestly wrong. 


Note ?. 

The history of the escape, and journey of Sevajee into the 
Decan, is involved in difficulty. Mr. Orme, and Khafee Khan also, 
sanctions the story, says that fleet horses were posted at certain dis¬ 
tances, and after he was out of the house, that be thus escaped. 
This was from Delhi, and not, according to Khafee Khan, from 
Agra. Both accounts however are very incorrect. Tiie Bondela 
chief agrees with the general account, and with one Mahratta 
history. But the history of Sevajee deposited at Rain says that 
he escaped to the house of a potter, a man of the Decan, and that 
he continued there a month; and that he afterwards travelled 
by Mutra, Iilahabad, Benares, and Gya. Khafee Khan relate 



two anecdotes respecting his journey. On one occasion he and 
his party were confined for two days, when Sevajee revealed him*' 
self to the Foujdar, and persuaded him by handsome presents to 
connive at his escape. The other, and which he says he heard 
from the Bramin, was that Sevajee applied to him. early in the 
morning to say some prayers for him, during the time- he was per¬ 
forming his ablutions, and to mark him with the type' of his caste. 
He gave the Bramin a handful of money,' and the ceremony was 
scarce finished when it was rumoured that Sevajee had escaped, and 
the stranger instantly decamped. The Mahratta MSS. relate only 
one story, that Sevajee put up at a poor village, which had been 
plundered by his troops, and the woman of the house abused him 
most virulently, and wished that he might be put to death at Delhi. 
Sevajee begged her name, and the village, with the design of re¬ 
lieving her distres. The Boudela chief makes him travel through 
Cutac, where he offered a large purse of gold for a sorry horse. 
The owner said. You must be Sevajee to offer such a sum. He 
threw down the money and instantly disappeared. 


. Note 8. 

Agreeably to his notion that Tanjore was not conquered until 
after 1680, Mr. Orme places Se.vajee’s march to Hyderabad in 1676, 
aud this irruption into the Carnatic in 1677. He regrets that his 
lights upon the most important operation of Sevajee’s life are very 
insufficient; but thinks that he rendezvoused in May 1676, at a for¬ 
tress belonging to the king of Golconda (it is in the quarto edition, 
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the one I always quote, 1667, which of course is an error), and from 
hence he set off passing by Tripetti, and within fifteen miles of 
Madras. But here I must notice some errors of the elegant his¬ 
torian, resulting no doubt from the want of cotemporary records, of 
which he so justly complains. In July 1676, Sevajee was at Gol- 
conda, and in September returns to Rairi (p. 60.), and thence in¬ 
vades Beejapoor. But if 1667 be an erratum for 1676 (p. 63.), he 
was in May at a fortress-belonging to Golconda, and in July was 
in possession of Gingee. If it be 1677, which is the more probable, 
then Mr. Orme occupies two years for this incursion instead of 
one. For on the 11th July 1677, they wrote from Bombay. 
“ Sevajee at present is a great way off in the Carnatic country 
where he wintered (p. 234); and if this be correct, it would seem 
certain that Sevajee marched from Hyderabad into theaCarnatic, 
in which all the native historians agree.” The author of Aurung- 
zeb’s operations in the Decan relates this expedition almost in the 
words of the Mahratta historians, and I cannot do better than ex¬ 
tract it. “ Sevajee at this time having made peace with the king of 
“ Hyderabad, and received promises and assurances to his perfect 
“ satisfaction, went to visit him. Adna Pundit/the king’s minister, 
“ though a man of great policy and cunning, and a rival of Sevajee 
in intrigue, was deceived by his superior art. It was agreed that 
“ joining forces they should march against the Beejapoor Sulvan, 
*' and divide what country they might conquer between them, and 
“ afterwards expel the Moguls from the Decan. Their first opera- 
“ tion was planned against Tanjawer Tanjore, a Zemindarec bc- 
“ longing to Angojee (Ekojee) Sevajee’s half-brother, tributary to 
" Beejapoor. 
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'• Sevajee accordingly having received a great sum of money, 
and large reinforcements of troops from Hyderabad, marched for 
“ Tanjawer, and wrote to Angojee to meet him. Angojee no^ 
dreaming ofhis brother’s treachery came to Tanjawer from Ginjee, 
'• agreeably to his request, and they had an interview, at . which 
" Sevajce demanded the treasures which their father Shahjee, he 
“ said, had left him. Angojee, now seeing no way for escape, but 
“ chicane, humbly told his brother that the fort of Tanjawer, the 
« country, and every thing he had, was at his service; which decla- 
“ ration satisfied Sevajee, who supposed he had his brother in his 
“ power, and that lie could get from him what he pleased; but for 
“ once he was deceived. Angojee having returned to his tents 
“ fled the same night, with a few confidential servants, for Tanja- 
!I wer, where he arrived in twenty-four hours from Giugee, which 
“ is distant one hundred and twenty miles from that fort. Sevajee 
“ upon this plundered his brother’s camp ; and having gotten pos- 
:t session of Gingee, by treachery, as also some other forts belong- 
“ ing to Beejapoor and Hyderabad, into-which he put his own 
“ garrisons, retreated, and then sent back the Hyderabad troops to 
their own country.” Scott’s Decan, Vol. ii. 31,32. The date in 
this history is evidently wrong, being 1672. 


Note 9. 

Mr. Qrmc, m page 71, gives an extraordinary account of this 
transaction. “ The confederates Deler Khan, Serji Khan, and Samb- 
“ hajee, amongst others sacked Huttany, a very considerable mart; 
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*f and Deler Khan proposed to sell the inhabitants who were Hin- 
“ doos for slaves; butSerji Khan, the general ofYiziapore, wished to 
“preserve them as recovered subjects, and Sambhajee still more 
“ sacredly, as being of his own religion: but the two Mahomedans 
“ agreed, and Sambhajee, in detestation of co-operating any longer 
“ with such allies, went off with his troops, which were four hun- 
“ dred horse, and one thousand foot, to his father’s fort of Pannela, 
“ who ordered his admission, and went to meet him at the end of 
“ the year, when they were reconciled.” In Scott, he is said to 
have “ quarrelled with his father, and to have made his escape. He 
“ was received with attention by Deler Khan, and was honoured 
“ with the title of Raja and rank of seven thousand.” Yol. ii. 51. 
“ Sevajee’s messengers were allowed communication with Sambba, 
“ who now made his escape with only eleven attendants: so that 
“ it must hdve happened by the connivance of Deler Khan, who 
“ made no inquiries, or example among the guards who watched 
his person.” Page 531. This nearly coincides with the Mahratts 
account. 


Note 10. 

The death of Sevajee in Orme (89), is attributed to the violent 
exertions he made to cut off a rich convoy coming to Aurvngvl::.d. 
He succeeded, but the purchase was dearly earned; for the ex¬ 
cessive strain of fatigue caused an inflammation in hi: breast, at¬ 
tended with a spitting of blood. This account is natural, and 1 
should have adopted it, had I kuown upon what authority it was 





given. The curses of a Mooslim saint effect his death in Scott’s 
translation. Page 54. 


Note H. 

v The following character is given of him by the Boondela chief¬ 
tain. <£ Sevajee was a soldier unequalled, skilled in the arts of 
“ government, and a friend to men of virtue and religion. He 
" planned his schemes wisely, and executed them with steadiness. 
“ He consulted many on every point, but acted according to that 
“ advice which, after weighing in his own mind, he thought best 
“ applicable to his designs. No one was acquainted with his de- 
” terminations but by the success of their execution.” ’ Page 55, 
Operations in the Decan. y * 

Note 12. 

The following letters, so expressive of the agony which must 
always accompany even successful guilt, cannot be too often per¬ 
used. 


Anrungzeb to Azim Shah. ' i ?-: 

Health to thee ! my heart is near thee. Old age is arrived, 
weakness subdues me, and strength has forsaken all my members. 
I came a stranger into this world, and a stranger I depart. I know 
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nothing of myself, what I am, or for what I am destined. The in¬ 
stant which passed in power, hath only left sorrow behind it. I 
have not been the guardian-or protector of the empire. My valu¬ 
able time has been passed vainly; I had a patron in my own dwell¬ 
ing (conscience), but his glorious light was unseen hy my dim sight. 
Life is Hot lasting; there is no vestige of departed breath, and 
all hopes from futurity are lost. The fever has left me, but nothing 
of me remains but skin and bone,. My son (Kam Bukhsh) though 
gone to Beejapoor is still near, and thou my son art nearer. The 
worthy of esteem Shah Alum is far distant, and my grandson, 
Azeem Ooshan, is arrived nearHindoostan. The camp and followers, 
helpless and alarmed, are, like myself, full of affliction, restless as 
the quicksilver. Separated from their lord, they know not if they 
have a ipagfer or not. 

I brought nothing into the world; and, except the infirmities of 
roan, carry nothing out. I have a dread for my salvation and with 
what torments I may be punished. Though I have strong reliance 
op tWfe mercies and bounty of God, yet regarding my actions fear 
will not quit me, but, when I am gone, reflection will not remain. 
Come then what may, I have launched my vessel to the waves 
Though providence will protect the camp, yet, regarding appear¬ 
ances, the endeavours qf my sons are indispensable. Give my 
last prayers to my grandson (Bedar Bukht), whom I cannot see, 
but the desire affects me. The Begum (his daughter) appears 
afflicted, but God is the only judge of hearts. The foolish 
thoughts of women produce nothing but disappointment. Fare¬ 
well! Farewell, 
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To Prince Kom Bukhsh. 

My son nearest to ray heart; though in the height of my power, 
and by God’s permission, I gave you advice, and took with you the 
greatest pains, yet as it was not the divine will, youlid not attend 
with the ears of compliance. Now, l depart a stranger, and ,1a- 
menl my own insignificance, whift does iPpvofit me ? I carry with 
me the fruits of 1113'' sins and imperfections ! -Surprising providence! 
I came here alone, and alone I depart. The leader of this caravan 
hath deserted me. The fever which troubled me for twelve days 
has left me. Wherever I look .1 see nothing but the Divinity. . My 
fears for the camp and followers arc great; but, alas! I know not 
myself. My back is bent , with weakness, and my ftset have lost 
the power of motion. The breath which rose is goiffi, and left not 
even hope behind it. I have committed numerous crimes, and 
know not with what punishment I may be seized. Though the 
Protector of mankind will guard the caitlp, yet care is also in¬ 
cumbent on the faithful, and my sons. When I was alive, no care 
was taken; and now I am gone, the consequences may be guessed. 
The guardianship of a people is a trust by God committed to my 
sons. Azim Shah is nehr; be cautious that none of the faithfu* 
are slain, or their miseries fall on my head. I resign you, your 
mother and son, to God, as I myself am going:-' Tie agonies of 
death come fast upon me. Buhadur Shah is still where he was, 
and his son is arrived near Hindoostan. Bedar Bukht is in Guza- 
rat, Hyat ool Nissa, who has, beheld no affliction of time till 
now, is full of sorrows. Regard the Begum as without concern. 
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Odipooree your mother, was a partner in my illness, and wishes 
to accompany me in death; but every thing lias its appointed 


The'domestics and courtiers, however deceitful, yet may not be 
ill treated. It is necessary to gain your views by gentleness and 
art. Extend your feet ncrlonger than your skirt. The complaints 
of the unpaid troops are as before. Dara Shekoh, though of much 
judgement and good understanding, settled large pensions on his 
people, but paid them ill, and they were for ever discontented. 1 
am going'; whatever good or evil I have done, it was for you. Take 
it not aihiss, nor remember what offences I have done to yourself, 
that account may not be demanded of me hereafter. No one has 
seen the departure of his own soul, but I see that mine is departing 

It is singular that Aurungzeb never mentions the name of 
Mahomet; in his last moments he drops the mask. 


Note 13. 

Zoolfecar Khan w|s the most distinguished officer in the 
Decan. Upon the death of Aurungzeb he joined Azim Shah, and 
upon the death of that headstrong prince was favourably received 
by the victorious Shah Alum. That amiable prime soon after Ids 
accession sickened and died, leaving bis empire a prey to the con¬ 
tentious of his sons. Zoolfecar Khan attached lams, if to j on , 
formed against Azeem oos Shan by the three remainin',' brolbe;-. 
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Julian Khan, one of the brothers, obtained a complete victory, but 
did not avail himself of the means which he had so bravely pur¬ 
chased. The whole of the treasures were intrusted to Zoolfecar 
Khan, who was to make an impartial division of them, and of the 
provinces, between the three brothers. The fate of tire brothers 
now rested with Zoolfecar Khan, and he basely determined to take 
advantage of the unsuspicious confidence of the noble Juhan Shah. 
He determined to seat Moizood Deen upon the throne, as he was 
a weak prince and fond of pleasure. He accordingly delayed 
dividing the spoil, knowing that the troops of Juhan Shah and Rufi 
oos Shan were clamorous for pay, and dissatisfied at losing the 
plunder of the enemy's camp. Juhan Shah was warned against 
Zoolfecar Khan’s treachery, but he scorned to seize him, and at his 
next visit told him his suspicions, adding, “ even now, perhaps thy 
“ family is dreading that I may be putting thee to death; which, 
" however politic, I scorn to do by fraud ; rise, then, and go in 
“ peace lo thy own house.” The mask was now withdrawn, and 
Juhan Shah was preparing to attack the treacherous Zoolfecar 
Khan, when a fire broke out in his camp which destroyed the 
greater part of his ammunition. . The merit of the act was after¬ 
ward claimed by Rajee Khan, a man of bad character, but who was 
now rapidly promoted. Juhan Shah made an unsuccessful attack 
the next morning, and was killed with his son. Two rivals only re¬ 
mained to contend for the throne, and Rufee oos Shan, who had 
been a spectator of the battle, now proposed to his followers to 
attack the victorious army. But they refused, and the next morn¬ 
ing when he commenced his attack, his plans had been discovered; 
he was defeated and slain. Thus fell the sons of Shah Alum, and 
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before a wretch who disgraced the character of man, Zoollecar 
Khan had now reached the summit of his ambition, but only to 
prove the instability of fortune. Ferokhsere, the son of Azeem oos 
Shan, accompanied by the Syyuds of Bareh, marched towards 
Delhi, defeated the trembling Juhandar Shah, and revenged the 
death of his relations, upon the treacherous, yet gallant, Zoolfecar 


Note 14. 

The Pruthee Nidhee received, in the year 1741, ten lacs of 
rupees, upon condition of maintaining three thousand horse. He 
had before received Bagawaree in the Beejapoor Soubah; Joula 
in the Sangola Pergunah, Rozul Lai in the Zellah of Poona. The 
authority of the Pruthee Nidhee was lost in the usurpation of the 
Peshvas, and the present Man is a prisoner at Poona. This family 
was founded by Pundit Rao, and constituted Pruthee Nidhee by 
the great Sevajee. 


Note 15. 

The following is extracted from the Raja Cssha, or Royal Dic¬ 
tionary, in which the Yavana or Mooslim terms are subjoined to 
the Sanscrit offices. It will appear incorrect from the Persian 
terms) the Persian office, and officer, being indiscriminately ap¬ 
plied to the latter term in Sanscrit. 


2 F. 2 
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Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

Sanscrit. 

Persian. 

1 Prodham 

Peshva 

Sachiva 

Surnuvis 

2 Amafya 

Mujemdar 

Muntri 

Wakanis 

3 Senaputi 

Hukumut 

Niaydhes 

Adalut 

4 Pravina 

Dubir 

Sumunt 

Carmulki. 


The Persian scholar will also observe that the Yavana terms 
are barbarously pronounced. 


Note 16. 

Tukojee Holkar wrapped one round in cloths steeped in oil, 
and set fire to it. Others are immersed in cold water until their 
limbs become lifeless. Under, the Peshva’s government, himself 
a braroin, they are held in greater veneration, yet there they un¬ 
dergo lingering deaths. 


Note 17. 

All of Monsieur Anquetel du Perron’s observations are entitled 
to attention, although in the present instance I can by no means 
submit to his authority. 

“ Le pays des Maratis generalement est ouvert., Le peuple, gai, 
“ fort, et plein de saute, ne compte que sur son courage, et ses 
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“ armes. Leur force principale est dans la cavalerie. L’hospitalite 
“ est leur vertu dominante. Ce pays me sembloit etre celui de 
te la nature. Je croyois presque, en parlant aux Marates, converser 
*' avec les hommes du premier age.” Zenda Avesta, Vol. i. 223. 


Note 18. 

Among other instances of similarity, the following from Major 
Rennet's Memoirs may suffice. The slender make of their bodies. 
Their living on vegetable food. Distribution into sects and classes, 
and the perpetuation of trades in families. Marriages at seven 
years of age; and prohibition of marriages between different classes. 
The men wearing ear-rings; particoloured shoes; and veils co¬ 
vering the head and great part of the shoulders. Daubing their 
faces with colours. Two-handed swords, and bows drawn b}-the 
feet. Manner of taking elephants. The Hindoo men of the pre¬ 
sent day do not, I believe, sacrifice themselves. 


Note 19. 

The Mahratta ladies ride out unveiled, and I have seen the 
Peshva’s late wife lunging her horse before a crowd of spectators. 
The term boorka, or widow, is almost synonymous to prostitute. 
Nothing can reflect more dishonour on a Mooshm than his wife, or 
females, being seen. The following anecdote places this feeling in 
a strong light. “ I (Eradut Khan) was advanced a little in front 
“ to prepare the boat, when suddenly one of my attendants cried out. 
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'■ Where arc you going? your honour is lost. I looked behind me, 
■ and saw the enemy near my women: upon which, in a State of 
" furious despair, I hastened back with my grandson, as Asker 
“ Khan’s people could not reach me in time for my assistance. I 
“ leaped from my horse, and seizing my u>fe and daughter by each 
“ hand, rushed, with them into the river up to their waists, and 
“ covered the rest of their persons with cloths, drawing my sword to 
“ defend them with my life from this insult: and luckily for my 
“ honour, their faces were not seen by the eyes of a stranger.’’ 
Eradeet Khan’s Memoirs, 12. 


Note 20. 

The Vrata Raj was composed in Sanscrit at Benares, by Viswa- 
nath Bhut, of the tribe of Chilpawau (or inhabitants of the Kokan), 
in the year of Viekramajeet 1658, or A. D. 1602. The design of 
this work is to show the religious duties imposed on monarch® 
during each day in the year; and the relation such duties hold with 
their temporal prosperity. It would appear therefore by the date 
of this book that the Dessara was instituted long before Sevajee’s 
time. In the JJhavisya Purana, it is written, that on the 10th of 
Asavna, in the light half of the moon, at the appearance of the con¬ 
stellation Shravan, the glorious Rama Chundra quitted his abode, 
and proceeded to pass the limits of Kishkinda. There, in the north¬ 
east quarter, he perceived a sami tree, under whose symbol he 
adored the Divinity, after which he gave it his blessing. An 
account of the celebration of the Dessara is given by Losd Valeutia, 
and upon Bramin authority, yet meagre, and incorrect. 
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Note 21. 

The Mahratta MSS. insinuate a suspicion of poison, while the 
Persian MSS. attribute it to the prayers of a Mooslim devotee. 
The suicide of his wife, whose views had failed, almost justifies 
the former supposition. One Mahratta MS. expressly charges 
her with the murder. 


Note 22. 

The following is a schedule of the various articles he had in 
store:—Copper, 215 candies (a candy is about 16001bs.); iron, 
200 candies; brass, 175 ditto; tin, 400 ditto; nutmegs, 16 ditto; 
lead, 4300 ditto ; sandal wood, 25 ditto; camphor, 2 ditto; musk, 2 
ditto; gum, 1500 ditto; oil of Moogree, 2; of Chumbelee or 
Jasmin, 2; Chumpa, 2; ghee, 500; oil, 7000; beetle-nut, 800; 
assafoetida, 300; zeerah, 1000; unsol, 2500; sugar-candy, 10,000; 
soft sugar, 10,000; tobacco, 5000; turmeric, 10,000; brimstone, 
2000; sundries, 60,000; rice, 7000; ragee, 20,000; juwaree, 
15,000; wheat, 10,000; chuna, 12,000; oord, 15,000: moong, 
1500; bataneh, 10,000. 


CLOTHS. 

White, 4000 pieces; coarse selas, 3000; Boorhanpoor cloths. 
1000; patros, 10,000; fine white cloths, 2000; Pytun Ahmeda- 
bad and Jalnapoor cloths, 40,000; coarse cloths, 100,000. 
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. ARMS) &C. 

Dirk?, 40,000; swords, 30,000; spears, 40,000; long dirks, 
00,000; double-edged swords, 50,000; shields, 60,000; bows, 
40,000; arrows, 180,000 ; paper, 50,000 quires. . 

METALS AND JEWEL 5 ;. 

Gold, 51,000 tolas; rubies, 200 tolas; pearls, 1000 ditto; dia¬ 
monds, 500 ditto. 

Silver rupees, nine crore, or 10,000,000/. sterling. The fort; 

Among bis principal officers were the names of Bhonsla, 
Guykwar, Palkur Nimbha.lkur Moheete, Goojur, Holkur, Sirke, 
Mankur, Sakakur I ! akr6, Biiawulkur, Dnlwee, Saloonke. 


Note 93. 

Most cities in the East have a fabulous origin: the following is 
given of the city of Boorhatipoor. “ About four hundred years 
“ ago, an itinerant fakeer of great sanctity, named Boorhan ood 
“ Been Onlia, arrived from the northern countries in the district 
“ of Asscr, and halted at an uncultivated spot, since the site of 
“ the city of Boorhanpoor. He moved in great state, accom- 
" pauied by four hundred disciples, who travelled in palanquin.?. 
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“ The news'of his arrival went abroad, and a husbandman of a 
“ neighbouring village having approached to see him, he asked 
“ the name of his village; the man replied, Busonna, meaning in 
“ Hindooee to render populous. The fakeer was pleased with the 
“ name, and repeated it in an emphatical manner, to which is 
“ attributed the origin of the city of Boorhanpoor, which soon 
“ after was founded, and during the life-time of the fakeer attained 
“ great prosperity and splendour. The fame of his sanctity was 
so great, that he was visited by Mooslims from all parts of India, 
“ who made him rich offerings, and vied with each other in 
“ adorning the city with mosques, mausoleums, fountains, and 
“ other public buildings; until at length Adil Shah surrounded 
“ it with a wall and bastions; subsequent to which the prince 
“ Bedar Bukht selected a spot within the place on which he 
“ erected a citadel of the form of that at Delhi. Boorhan ood 
“ Deen remained at the city to an advanced age, when he 
“ removed to the eminence' called Roza, near Doulutabad, where 
“ he was interred; his durga continuing with little decay to this 
“ day. Many of the disciples of this holy man were buried at 
“ Boorhanpoor, their names having attached to different streets 
“ aud spots of the city, as the Morad of Shah Munsoor, the street 
“ of Zynood Deen, &c.” 


Note 24. , 

The history of this man is very obscure, and it is difficult to say 
whether he was Moeslim or Hindoo. Mr. Orme mentions a 
singular letter written by Sambhajee to Keigwin. Khafee Khan 
at onee resolves the difficulty, but I doubt his accuracy. He 
2 F 
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says that Knb Kulus was the Bramin who brought Sambhajee 
from Hindoost.an ; while the Mahratta history states that the name 
of the Benares Bramin was Nanajee Wiswas. “ The Raja travel- 
“ led night and day, and reached Mutra disguised as a Byragee. 
“ There were at that place three brothers called Ghimnajee Punt, 
“ Casee Punt and Nanajee, with whom Neerajee Punt was ac- 
“ quainted. The latter introduced the Raja to them, and in pri- 
“ rate communicated to them their situation, and they agreed to 
“ take charge of Sambhajee, whom Scvajee accordingly gave in 
“ charge to them, and they gave him instruction with their own 
“ children.” Another Mahratta history says, that the Bramin who 
delivered Sambhajee into the hands of the Mooslims, was a native 
of Canoiige, and sent into the service of Shmbhajee by Aurungzeb. 
Both the Persian and Mahratta historians agree that~ he was a 
Bramin, the only circumstance in. which they coincide. The P. 
i\iSS. assert, that he was'the minister and participator of his most 
infamous pleasures; the M. MSS. that he had a beautiful wife who 
had seduced his affections. Sambhajee, according to one M. R|S., 
was taken with his son Sahoo, and it can scarcely be imagined, that 
he would have accompanied his father upon so rash aft enterprise. 
I have given all the accounts I have been able to collect; it must 
be confessed that they do not throw much liglit upon the subject. 


Note 2£. 

The author of the Persiau Memoranda says, that his body was 
stuffed with straw, and sent round the adjacent country, an example 
of the fate of those who resisted the imperial authority, v > 
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Note 20. 

It appears from the Bondela MS. that Sahoo was taken at 
Rairi: one Mahratta MS. says he was taken with his father. The 
Mahratta accounts are meagre and imperfect in this part of their 
history, while the Bondela historian was an eye-witness of what 
he relates. 


Note 27. • 

The family of Gorpore is one of the oldest in the Mahratta 
empire. It was a Gorpore who seized Sevajee’s father, Shahjee, 
and was on the point of killing him, when he was arrested in his 
intention by an order from court. Sevajee avenged his father 
on his treacherous friend. The house of Gorpore is divided into 
three branches. At the head of the first is Naryn Rao, son of 
Govind Rao, eldest soft of Malojee Raja. He resides at the family 
fort called Moodhota, on the Gutpurba, ten miles from Jumkhunda. 
His annual revenue is about thirteen thousand pounds. 

At the head of the second branch is Bujing Rao, whose 
hereditary residence is at Gujindergurh. The famous Morari 
Rao so often mentioned in Orrne was of this branch. This familv 
is fallen into decay; several of their districts have been seized, 
and their yearly income does not exceed three thousand pounds. 


2 F 2 
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At the head of the third branch is Naryn Rao Senaputi, who 
resides at Copsi. They are subject to the Raja of Colapore. 
Their income does not exceed eight thousand pounds. Jeswunt 
Rao Gorpore Ameerool Oomra,* who negotiated the peace of 
Suije Unjengom, is of this family. 


Note 28. . 

I have not been able to ascertain at what period Sitara became 
the capital of the Mahratta empire. Sevajee built Rairi with 
the intention of making it his capital. It continued so during 
his life, and it is possible that upon its being taken by Ea- 
ticad Khan, the seat of government was removed to Sitara.— 
This happened in A.D. 1692. _ 


Note 29. 

As this is one of the most important events in Mahratta 
history, I shall give if in the words of the Mahratta historian. 
" He sent for the eight Pradhans, and communicated to them the 
“ accounts he had received, and desired them to take the necessary 
“ measures for checking these depredations. They all remained 
“ silent. He then looked toward Balajee, who got up and 
“ addressed the Raja, saying, ‘ If you will give me orders, through 
“ ‘ your good fortune they will be carried into effect.’ Upon this 
“ the Raja placed his hand upon Balajee’s head, and desired him 
to take the troops.” * 
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“ The Maha Raja gave him the entire administration of 
" affairs with the dress of Peshva. His fame and greatness were 
“ daily augmented^ the eight Pradhans of the state became 
“ subject to him.” 

Siich was the origin of the family of the Peshvas, who, from 
being Bramins of rather low cast, rose suddenly to the sovereign 
authority of a mighty empire.—-I subjoin a genealogical tree 
of the family. 


Note 30. 

The appearance of the Mahrattas at Delhi forcibly reminds us 
of the sack of Rome by the Goths. Both were accustomed to 
respect an ideal power, which had become venerable from age.- 


NoTE 31. 

My principal authority for this account of the Rajas of Berar 
is the Asiatic Annual Register for 1801. Since that account 
was given, the Raja of Berar has lost a considerable portion of his 
territory. By the treaty of peace in 1804, he ceded all his 
territory, west'of the river Wurda, with the narrow slip of land 
which divided our Bengal provinces from those of Madras. The 
jealousy which had long subsisted between the Raja of Berar and 
Sindia subsided upon our concluding the treaty of Basseen. Bnt 
the union, as I haye mentioned, was productive of the most 
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disastrous consequences. His revenues before the war esti¬ 
mated at one million, and his expenses above that sum. I have no 
doubt that this opinion is more correct than that of the Mooslim 
observer, who says that the Raja annually saved five hundred 
thousand pounds. Our gallant army'expected to have found all 
his treasures at Gaelgurh, but he had none to lose. 


Note 32. 

The general nature of my history did not admit of my giving a 
more minute detail of the family of Guickwar in the body 
of my work. I-have much pleasure in adding it in the form 

Guzerat. was, invaded A. D. 1726, by Pilajee Guickwar, an 
officer in the service of Umma Bhy, the widow of the Dhabarya of 
Tulegom. He was accompanied by Cantajee Bhandia. In the 
year 1730, the latter officer, aided by Ahmed Khan, defeated or 
slew Shujaet Khan, and Roostem Ali Khan, who had expelled 
him from the Soobadary of Guzerat, where he acted as Naib, 
for his grand nephew, the famous Gazyood Deem Some years after, 
the Mogul authority entirely expired, and the fort of Ahraedabad 
carne into the possession of the victors. In the, year 1731, the 
town of Baroda fell into the hands of Damajee Guickwar, sou of 
Pilajee, who expelled the officers of (Preti) Retna Singh Bhandary, 
Naib of Abhy SiHgh, governor of Guzerat. On the removal of 
Abhy Singh, Moumen Khan, Nabob of Cambay, with the 
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assistance of Shankojee Pandit, in the change of the Guickwar’s . 
affairs, took the city of Ahmedabad from tile Manvari, or Bhan- 
dary, who held it on the part of the Mogul. Shankojee stipulated as 
the price of his aid, for an equal share of the revenues of Cambay 
and Ahmedabad, which in consequence took effect from that year 
(1736). Moumen Khan was succeeded in A.D. 1743, by Mofta- 
kher Khan his son,.from whom the government was taken by Fekhr 
u Dowlah, who was made prisoner by the Guickwars and died with 
them : he was succeeded by Nabob-Cumal n Dien Babi, who-held 
it till 1754 or 1755, when Ahmedabad was finally conquered by 
Ragonath Rao, who assigned to Cumal u Dien the town of Puttere, 
with four lacs of rupees revenue. The two last appear to have been 
sent from Delhi to reinstate the Mogul authority, as. in 1743 Mr. 
Hodges states that (Moftakher) Mostul’a Khan had been driven, 
out by Cumal u’ Dien, and fled to Cambay. In the year A.D. 
1748, Damajee Guickwar was'compelled to divide his acquisitions 
with the Peshva, to whose share the moiety of the Cambay reve¬ 
nue fell. After the defeat of Shujaet Khan the Moguls ceded to 
Umma Bhy one half of Guzerat, who upon the death of her sons 
adopted Pilajee Guickwar, and seated him on the Gadi of Baroda, 
which wqs confirmed by the Raja of Satara, who also conferred 
on him the title of “ Sena Klias Khyl Shumsher Buhadtir,'’ Biiug- 
wan Das Dessaye of Dundouka states, that Cantajce hold that 
Purgunna in Jaghire during Pilajee’s life; after his death Damr.jre 
gave it to his own son Deevvan Deojee Rao, who enjoyed it about 
sixteen years; when it was resumed in consequence of a dispute 
with his father. Deojee repaired to Poona, and his intrigues there 
compelled Damajee also to proceed there, when lie was forced to 
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compound with'the Peshvafdr relinquishing one half of theetran- 
try, and becoming tributary for the other half: this was previous 
to the reduction of Ahmedabad in 1752. 

Pilajee died about 1732, and was succeeded by his son Damajee, 
who died in 1768, succeeded nominally by his eldest sop Syajee, but 
in effect by Futteh Singh bis brother, who, dying in 1781), was, 
succeeded by Manajee, his half-brother, who died in 1792; upon 
which Govend Rao, another son of Damajee, succeeded, after a few 
months’ usurpation by his son Canojee; and dying in September 
1800 (or Asavin 1855 Vickram), his son Anund Rao has since oc¬ 
cupied the gadi, or cushion of state. 


Another Account. 

A dispute having arisen between Bajee Rao Peshva and Trim- 
bac. Rao Dhabarya, the latter fell in an action which took place, aiid 
bis sons fled to the Moguls. Trimbac Rao’s-principal chief Da- 
majee Guickwar then submitted to the victor, but afterwards taking 
up arms was defeated and made prisoner by the Peshva, who 
however released him on receipt of 1,500,000 rupees, and gave him 
a grant of a moiety of Guzerat, on condition of his becoming his 
vassal, paying a tribute of six lacs of rupees, and maintaining ten 
thousand horse. Some years afterward Damajee died, leaving three 
sons. Govendi Rao was the son by the first wife, but younger than 
Syajee and Futeh Singh, the sons of his second wife. A dispute 
then arose about the succession, which they referred- to Poona, 
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wli6re it was decided according to the Shastras thattiie first-born of 
Whichsoever wife should succeed. As Syajee was blind, the Peshva 
Madhoo Rao gave the sunnuds to Futeh Singh, for which he 
paid seventy lacs of rupees; Govind Rao, who remained at Poona 
after the death of Naragee Rao, obtained sunnuds for Guzerat from 
Ragoba, on paying twenty-two lacs of rupees, and immediately 
began a war with his brother. 

Raghonath Rao being supported by the English marched 
towards Guzerat, where he was joined by Govind Rao, while his 
brother Futteh Singh joined the ministerial army; but the latter 
withdrawing their forces on Colonel Upton’s arrival, he was com¬ 
pelled to seek terms with the English, who engaged to prevent the 
disturbance of his country by Govind Rao, or Ragonath Rao. On 
this Govind Rao marched across the river Mahi, where he esta¬ 
blished his authority. 

Eswant Rao Dhabarya, son of Trimbac Rao, ed amongst 
the Moguls, leaving one son, who arrived at Poona three years ago, 
and applied to the Paishwa for his territories. 

At Baroda it is stated that after the arrival of Damajec and his 
brother Candi at Poona, they were defeated bv the Paishwa, and 
Damajee was afterwards induced to meet the latter on a Bhandary 
of personal security; but in violation of this he was seized and im¬ 
prisoned, and as the price of his liberty he was obliged to subscribe 
to any terms. In consideration of this act, which seems always to 
have been viewed by the Gaicwar family as treacherous, Daman c 
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ever afterwards refused to salute the Paishwa with his right httod, 
observing, that this hand remained in the house of God, as its pawn 
had never been redeemed. 


Note 03 . 

My inquiries relative to this expedition were fruitless. No 
one is so well calculated to elucidate this dark portion of Mahratta 
history as Major Colin Mackenzie, to whose patient investigation 
the world is already so much indebted. I have not failed to con¬ 
sult M. D. L. T.’s Life of ITydcr, but ex nihilo nihil lit. Captain 
Hobson’s account, which is authentic, does not commence so far 
back. The records of the Koolcurnies would possibly throw much 
light upon this invasion. 


Note 34. 


The cession of a large portion of Bundelcund to the British 
government, and the treaties it has concluded with the Bondela 
chiefs, must render any account of that province both interesting 
and instructive. 

Under the government of Chutnr Sal Singh, Bundelcund was 
emancipated from the yoke of the Moguls. The distractions 
which rent that empire rendered it a task of little difficulty, but 
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tiie Baja had soon to resist a more formidable foe, and beneath 
whose arm fee was forced to submit. A treaty of alliance was 
concluded with the great Bajee Rao, who was adopted ; ami who, 
upon the death of the Raja, received'one third of his dominions, 
upon the condition of protecting his posterity in the possession of 
the remainder. His dominions, which were estimated at the an¬ 
nual revenue of one million sterling, exclusive of the diamond 
mines, were divided between two sons. The lands bequeathed 
the Peshva comprised the districts of Kalpy, Hutta, Sagur, Ihansi, 
Seronge, Kooncb, Currah, and Kota, yielding a revenue of above 
three hundred thousand pounds. But even at this period the per¬ 
verse policy of granting lands for military service had been adopted 
by the Mahrattas. 

Hurda Sing, the Raja’s eldest son, with the title of Raja of 
Punna, received as his portion Kalinger, Mahar, Kootch, and 
Dhamony, supposed to yield a revenue of four hundred thousand 
pounds. The second son, with the title of Raja of Bindee, enjoyed 
an annual revenue of three hundred thousand pounds. 

Hurda Singh was succeeded by his son Subbah Singh, who left 
three sons.. Hindooput by the assassination of his elder brother 
succeeded to the government. He confined his younger brother, 
who died without issue. Hindooput left three sons; and be¬ 
queathed his dominions to Androod Singh, under the guardianship 
of Bani Huzoory,. Dewan, and Kaimjee, commandant 'of the 
strong fortress of Kalinger. The guardians soon become jealous 
of eaeh other, when Kaimjee separated himself from Bani Hu- 
2 g 2 
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7 , 0017 , and. espoused the cause of Semad Singh, a son by a 
.second marriage. A most bloody but indecisive action wasfoUght 
between the rival parties, and the principal adherents being killed, 
the guardians, on the death of Androod Singh, agreed to the eleva¬ 
tion of his own brother Dowkal Singh, a minor. 

The state of Bindi had undergone great alterations. Jugut 
Raj leaving a numerous issue, parcelled out his lands into four di- . 
visions. The two larger he left to his grandsons Goman Singh 
and Koma'n Singh 3 the lesser to his own sous Pohar Singh and 
Beer Singh. Goman Singh dying without issue, left his posses¬ 
sions to his nephew Buklit Singh. 

Koman Singh obtained lands to the annual value of sixty 
thousand pounds, and left them to Bejy Behadur. 

Pohar Singh had lands to a similar amount: he left them to his 
son Gudy Singh, and he to Kaissee Singh. 

Beer Singh, the son of Jugut Raj, left his lands to his son 
Kaisuree Singh. 

Sernaid Singh upon the defeat of his hopes applied to Noona. 
Arzoon, the guardian of Bukbt Singh, at that time a minor. 
Bani- Idoozoory was defeated and slain, when Noona Arzo.on 
abandoned the cause he had maintained, annexing the possessions 
of Punna to that of Bindi. The unfortunate Dowkal Singh, Raja 
of Punna, after this lived on the bounty of the commandant of Ka- 
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Unger, and dying, the remainder of his estate was seized by one of 
his servants. 

, Such was- the distracted state of Bundelcund, when the artful 
and ambitious Nana Furnaveese succeeded to the office of minister 
to the Pesbva. In defiance of a solemn compact, he resolved on 
annexing the whole of Buudelcund to the Mahratta state. With 
this view Ally Buhadnr, the son of Sbamsher Buhadur, the il¬ 
legitimate offspring of the great Bajy Rao, was sent with a large 
army into Bundelcund. He was opposed by Noona Arzoon, who 
fell in battle, and thus the states ofPunna and Bindi came into 
possession of the Mahrattas. Still the conquest was by ho means 
accomplished; and, upon his death in 1802, his second son, under 
the countenance of his uncle Guny Behadur, was placed in the 
government. But the views of Guny Behadur were soon developed, 
and Hemmut Behadur, the late Raja’s dewan, and who liad been 
instrumental in this transaction, enraged at his associate’s perfidy, 
wrote to Shumsher Buhadur the eldest son, at .that time at Poona, 
to invade Bundelcund. At the same moment he made offers of 
resigning the country to the English, which offers were favourably 
received, and a treaty was concluded with a man who gave up what 
he never possessed, and to which he had no earthly right. 

Shumsher Buhadur accepted the invitation of the unprincipled 
Hemmut Buhadur, and compelled his uncle to resign his usurped 
power. Meanwhile the Peshva, whose authority over Bundelcund 
was partly founded in treaehery, and which now w as mere] v nominal, 
ceded his rights to the English, receiving in exchange the district 
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of Savanore, ami other lands in the neighbourhood of Surat. Steam- 
sliei- Buhadur, glad to get any thing, was pensioned by ottr govern¬ 
ment. And here I may ask, what have we gained by this most 
inconsiderate treaty ? Its justice I shall not question; but in giving 
up Savanore and the lands near Surat, which were greatly improv¬ 
ing, we resigned a substance to grasp at a shadow. We had te con¬ 
quer Bundelcund, and the conquest I believe is not yet accomplish¬ 
ed ; whereas the revenues we derived from Savanore Mid the lands 
near Snrat were certain, and with every prospect of increase. To 
the Peshva, the exchange was most advantageous, for he gave up 
(I may be pardoned the solecism) what he never possessed, receiv¬ 
ing in exchange a certain and important consideration. Bundel¬ 
cund, certainly' (and this may have been the motive for resigning a 
more valuable possession), protects the rich province of Benares. 


Note 35. 

The following translation is tlie best account I have been able 
to obtain of the origin of the family of Holkur. 

" Kundojee Dliungur Holkur was a poor man and a shepherd. 
Mulharjee Holkur was his son, born in the time of the Sahoo Raja 
and Ballajee Rao Pundit Purdhan, which is about eighty-nine 
years ago. Mulharjee Rao was likewise employed in taking care 
of sheep; and it is reported that about the age of six or seven he 
one day went to sleep while in charge of his flock, when a snake 
was observed to shade him with his hood from the sun. This was 
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reported to Narain Rao Bunde, who was a Surdar at the court of 
the Sahoo Raja, and his maternal uncle. On hearing this story, he 
predicted his future fortunes, and in consequence engaged him in 
his service, and appropriated some horses for his use. Narain Rao 
Bunde likewise gave him his daughter, Goutamu Bhaee, in 
marriage. Shortly after, Narain Rao died, and as Mulharjee 
Ilolkur was his son-in-law, Ballajee Rao and Bajee Rao Pundit 
Purdhan exerted themselves in his favour, and obtained an 
honorary dress from the Sahoo Raja, and took him with them 
on their expedition against Hindoostaii. And in consequence of 
his services the Pundit Purdhan patronised him; and, remaining 
himself in Malwa, ordered Mulhar Rao to continue his route 
to the northward.' Ill consequence of which he penetrated as 
far as the Attock, and levied contributions on the country of 
Lahore, and then returned to his patron. As a reward for his 
services, he received, in addition to his former jageers, the country 
of Mutra Etawa and Shekohabad. 

“ About this period his son Kundee Rao was born, and soon 
after Bajee Rao Pundit Purdhan died, and was succeeded by 
Ballajee Rao and Wiswas Rao. And now the famous expedition 
into Ilindoostan was determined upon, and all the Surdars of 
note, among whom was Mulhar Rao, assembled under the com¬ 
mand of the Bhow and Wiswas Rao. But fortune did not 
favour this undertaking; the Mahrattas were defeated in the 
battle of Paniput, aud both the commanders were slain. Mulhar 
Rao fled, aud it is said enriched himself with the spoils of his 
countrymen. In consequence of this defeat, Ballajee Rao, anxim:- 
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lo wipe away this stain, commenced his march towards Hint ' 
■doostan: lie reached Oojyn and died at that city, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mliadoo Itao. Soon after, Kundee Rao, the son of 
Mulhar Rao, died, leaving a son by Uhille Bhaee, called Maloo 
Rao, who likewise died in a short time, and thus Mulharjee 
Ilolknr was deprived of offspring. 

“ Tukojee Ilolknr, who was a relation, was adopted by Goutamu 
Bhaee at the suggestion and persuasion of Uhillu Bhaee. This 
was approved by the Poona state, and when Mulhar. Rao died 
(which was soon after) he succeeded to his estates. Tukojee 
Holkur served the state thirty-five years, under the governments 
of Mhadoo Rao -and Ragouath Rao, and then died, leaving four 
sons: Kaghee Rao Ilolkur, the son of his first wife; Mulhar Rao 
Plolkur, the son of his second; and two illegitimate, one called 
Wy.tul Rao Holkur, and the other Jeswunt Rao Holkur. 

“ A few days before his death,Tukojee Holkur sent for'Kashee 
Rao, declared him to be his heir, and had him recognised as such 
by his family. - His claim, however, was disputed by Mulhar 
Rao, who brought forward the plea of his brother being born before 
the rise of his father’s fortunes, and asserted his right to the 
Ilolkur territories. Kashee Rao Holkur, to ensure his own safety, 
and to maintain the possession of his inheritance, bribed Doulut 
Rao Sindia to murder his brother. Mulhar Rao Holkur had been 
long suspicious of- the designs of his brother and Sindia, and in 
consequence, the strictest vigilance was observed in his camp. 
But his fears being dissipated by the assurances both of the Peshva 
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and Nana Phurnaveese that his alarms were groundless, he relaxed 
in the precaution which was formerly maintained. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 14th of September, 1797, Sindia assembled about 
five thousand of his troops for the ostensible purpose of accompany¬ 
ing him on a .hunting excursion. His route was by Mulhar Rao’s 
camp, but when he had approached within a mile of it, he took 
a different direction, leaving the greater part of his troops to per¬ 
petrate the intended massacre. 

“ On the approach of day-light, the piquet in Mulhar Rao’s 
camp had been withdrawn, and Mulhar Rao himself had just 
retired to rest. Sindia’s troops made an immediate attack on his 
tent, and so sudden and unexpected was this outrage, that he had 
only time to mount his horse. His followers upon the first 
alarm fled, and not more than fifteen men remained to share the 
fate of their master.- Mulhar Rao soon fell: the troops then 
dispersed to plunder his camp. When this happened, Wytul Rao 
and Jeswunt Rao Holkar fled, but both the wives of Mulhar Rao 
fell into the hands of Kashee Rao Holkar: he treated them with 
the utmost indignity and cruelty, on account of their being 
pregnant. 

“ Two months after this affair Kundee Rao was born, and was 
protected against the designs of Kashee Rao, by Mulhar Shomjee, 
a dependant of the family. 

“ Wytul Rao, after -flying from Poona, collected a few troops 
and commenced plundering the country. He was soon seized, 
2 ll 
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and. on being brought to Poona, was ordered by the Peshvato he 
thrown under the foot of an elephant. Jeswunt Rao fled to Nag- 
poor, and was imprisoned by the Berar Raja. He soon however 
contrived to elude the vigilance of. his guards, and made his 
escape in the disguise of a woman. It is said that Sindia received 
as a reward for his treachery and infamy, six lacs of rupees, the 
cession of two Pergunnahs, and the delivering up of a bond for 
sixty lacs of rupees, advanced to Mahajee Sindia by Uhileu Bhy.” 


Note 36. 

Genealogical sketch of the Sindia (Seendheea) family. “ Jyapa 
Sindia, the founder of the family, was originally a Khetmulgar, 
or personal attendant, to the great Bajee Rao. He had two sons, 
Dutajee and Ranojee Sindia. Jyapa, whilst engaged in conquest, 
was assassinated by two Marwaries. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, who was succe_eded by his only son Junkojee. This 
fine young man was taken prisoner at the battle of Paniput, and 
soon after was murdered. His uncle Ranojee succeeded. Upon 
his death, Kedarjee, his eldest son, then at Oogeen, took possession 
of the government without the sanction of the Pcshva. Mahajee, 
the younger son, who was in the neighbouring districts, took 
advantage of his brother’s temerity, and repaired to Poona with 
about three thousand horse. He was immediately appointed to 
the goyernment by the great Mhadoo Rao, and returned to sup¬ 
plant his brother. That year being the Shengust, he found means 
to entertain in his service a great number of Gosains from among 
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the pilgrims proceeding to Nassuck. He arrived at Oogeen with a 
large army, and having surrounded the city, soon got possession of 
his brother’s person, who died some months after in prison. 
Kedaijee left a son Anund Rao Sindia, who was treated by Ma- 
bajee with as much kindness as policy would permit. He died, 
leaving issue the present Doulut Rao, who was adopted by Maha- 
jee on bis return from Hindoostan. 

" Mahajee Sindia left three daughters; the eldest, now a widow, 
was married to Nursingh Rao, late Desmookh of Poona. When 
the great Bajee Rao raised Jyapa to rank, he gave him in Jaghire, 
the Cusba of Chumargoond.a, and the villages of Jamgong and 
Auwund. Mahajee made Jamgong a place of residence: he 
commenced on some buddings there, and peopled and improved 
the town. Doulut Rao also expended considerable sams on it, but 
in the destructive war between him and Holkar, it was plundered 
and greatly destroyed by the latter chieftain.” 

• Note 37. 

The observations of the “ Mooslim Observer," upon this change 
of government, are worth recording 

“ This union of spiritual and temporal authority forms a two- 
“ headed monster in society, which might frighten an ignorant 
“ world into submission; but it is necessarily of short duration, 
“ even if by the lights of science and cultivated reason the period 
2 H 2 
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“ of ils existence be not accelerated; for the regimen which is 
“ proper for the support and nourishment of the one part, em- 
“ poisons and enfeebles the other. Such was the mighty Caliphat 
“ of Arabia and Persia; and under the divine authority of Maho- 
“ met and his holy contemporaries the unnatural being might 
“ thrive, but it should be classed among the miracles to prove the 
“ mission of our prophet. When mere mortals undertook a more 
“ than human task, they only showed the presumptive weakness of 
“ their reason. How much juster is the application with respect 
“ to the barbarous hierarchy instituted in Meerhat on the death of 
“ the Sahoo Raja! That prince and his ancestors delegated the 
" administration of their government to eight subordinate officers: 
■'* but, contrary to the true spirit of eastern legislation, these 
,0 became hereditary in particular families; so did in like manner 
“ the estates and Jaghires, into which the whole conquered coun- 
“ tries were divided and parcelled out among the civil, military, or 
, “ religious dependants of the Rajahs.” 

I doubt whether this is altogether to be credited.—It is said 
that Bajee Rao promised the.different chieftains of the empire to 
respect all their rights and privileges. And my Lord Wellesley, in 
his notes on the Mahratta war, speaks of " the constitution of the 
" Mahratta empire as established by Bajee Rao, the first Peshva.” 
But with great deference to so high an authority, I must 
doubt the accuracy of this statement. It . is at least certain 
that Bajee Rao was not the first Peshva,. and the most that 
can be said is, that Balajee tacitly acknowledged the assump¬ 
tions of the other public officers of the empire. It was simply 
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connivance, certainly no public or authentic acknowledgement of 
their claims. 


Note 38. 

The eight Pradhans are still continued, but their authority is 
lost in the supremacy of the Peshva. The Pruthee Nedhee, the 
first officer of the state, is now a prisoner in his house at Poona, 
while his lands have been assigned to a chieftain of the name 
of Gocla. 


Note 39- 

Any statement of the revenues of India must be interesting. 
The present one was made out from Mahratta records shortly after 
the campaign of my Lord Cornwallis:— 



SUBAH OF AURUNGABAD. 


SIRCAR OF DOULUTABAD. 


SIRCAR OF DOULUTABAD 


Fort Collections 
City Collections and 
Customs 

Antore, (Adjenta) . - . 

Pholemberi 

Vijapore 

Jelali . . . 

Fiircabad 

Kholatabad 

Rajapore or Verolo' . 

Rajdehra 

Satara 

Sitonda 

Sultinpore 

Gandapore 

Cannur 2 Mahals 

Gdtal 

JaRgaum 

Cbalisgaum 

Khanapore 

Kershole 

Cumbhari 
Kbandala 
Manic Coje 


15,747 

467,717 
1 39,693 

Mhhony . . - 12,500 

Valoje and Nizampore 189,764 

Total 2,445,880 

192,648 

SIRCAR OF JALNAP0RJ5. 

216,217 


PtKCANAHS. 

32,60.9 

Jalnaporc 

166,066 

6750 


. 341,810 

85,429 

Ectmni 

27,659 

54,430 

Pertore _ 

. 301,977 

31,706 

Bhocarden 

56,247 

15,273 

Pipri 

: 111,313 

62,534 

Dabhari 

• . 92,190 

16,985 

Rdjani 

- 56,652 

.402,127 

Roshengaum 

87,246 

147,991 

Larsagavi 

9498 

4142 


Total 629,534 

'9136 


46,561 

SIRCAR 

OF BERE 689,035 

6322 


51,169 

' SIRCAR < 

IF SANGAMNERE. 

44,320 

u 

PraCANAHS. 

15,432 

Sangamnere 

. 816,657 

121,973 

Alunedabad and Patwad 283,373 

51,239 

A kola 

63,446 

5467 

Bfclawa 

35,955 





SUBAH OF AURUNGABAD (continued). 


SIRCAR OF SANGAMXERE 

SIRCAR OF PEITAN. 

Trimbac 

8482 

Peitan 

. 270,041 

japherabad or Chamber 

. 252',866 

Daunvari 

31,948 

Diddri 

37,684 

Sendorvada 

23,896 

Dhaderphal 

12,815 



Sindher 

28,890 


Total 325,885 

Nassic or Gulshenabad 

167,766 



Varia 

117,103 

SIRCAR OF 

AHMEDNUGUR. 

Total 

1,855,087 

HsivMy 

ERGANAHS. 





SIRCAR OF TALA COCAN. 

Ashti 

50,664 

16 Percanahs, 


PandApbrgaun 

. . . 348,668 

Islamgur 

"7,199 

Jamkhera 

67,315 

Islamabad or Bheuri . 

241,774 

Chamargonda 

. 141,407- 

Aminabad 

28,54j) 

Rasin 

53,192 

TanavelgoK 

21,174 

S^vagaum 

• ■ 234,228 

KhandarajApori . 

9473 

Cadevalit 

• 179,405 

Murtizabad 

160,053 

Nevasa 

■ 339,900 

Cithal 

4307 

Nadore 

■ 26,764 

CAdan 

7364 


-- 

Bbos£t 

Bhorjen or Calyan . . 

7527 


Total 1,501,548 




Nasierabad 

6226 

SIRCAR OF PERANDA. 

Khedarcote 

40,274 

19 


Sangavy 

26,831 



Carnala 

20,860 

HaVely 

. 344,908 

Vacaa 


Undergaum 

■ 106,203 

Was ‘ . 

1232' 

lit 

19.857 



Pangaum 

50.48.9 

Total 84„,578 

Barsy 

. 81,05 7 
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•SUIiAHOF AURUNGABAD (continued). 


36,663 Su P a 
3:5,6'IS ,5llat Kh ^ ra 
)fJC44 Kafadniinbdna 
980 Gun i tl1 ■ 

180,212 Coredlliira » 

93,348 C< ^ l ' lie 
66,643 Po0,,a (Moheyabad) 
2.5,371 Musikhdra 
164 866 M uminabad 

3.5,938 Nunc MAwal 

Hirsts Valfcvari Khora 
8100 Sireswari Klx'jia 
2.5,886 Mutikhora 


9578 S1RCA1 

23,218_ 

20,665 SIRC 

9101 

17,655 DhiirAre 
40,000- 
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SUBAH OF AURtfNGABAD (continued). 


SIRCAE OF DHARORg 


SIRCAR OF DHARORE 


Pangaum 
'Berdapore 
-. Perli 
} P6han£re 
R^fpore 


15,342 

97,134 

44,000 


Sfelgaum 

Ghatnadore 

Khalvavir 


76,649 

9424 

5556 


9796 

25,76l| 


Total 


534 


/ 

. 

/ ” . Doulutabad 

Jalnapore 
Bere 

, •> Sangamnere 

‘ Tala Cocan 

t \ Ahmednugur 

Peranda 
Juner 

■ Sholapore 

Dharore 


SIRCARS. 


2,445,880 

629,534 

689,035 

1,855,087 

848,578 

. . 325,885 

1,501,548 
1,401,778 
1,464,338 
275,713 
30,000 
629,534 

Total, Aurungabad 12,767,193 


2 I 
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SUBAH OF BEEJAPORE. 


Havely of Beejapore 

AlamMa 

Ukhly 

Athaoy 

Carazgy 

Cotlapore, Nyavad 

Cdmer 

Udey 

Bildti 

Bferd% 

Bagwari 

Mangalward 

Ruly 

Mulwari 

Siddhanath 

Sidgy 

Cosemporo 

Gdte 

Imalgy. 

Chddcavity 

Jett 

Tambfe 

Jibipore 


157,083 

88,747 


SIRCAR OF BEEJAPORE DAHUBZEFi 

(CONT 

SVED). 

Hindore 

BaRwari 

Barfeti 

Bidergy 

Balsinjy 

15,125 
. 111,50* 

. 33,o|l 

. 48,152 

. 63,984. 


Total 2,410,073 

SIRCAR OF ASED-NAGA'R. 

. 12 P* 


Havfely of Ased-nagar . 70,043 

Antepher 

. 60,002 

Cost'gamn 

. 83,564 

Dawagaum 

. 24,431 

Islam pore 

. 47,100 

Najer 

. 25,125 

Budpaugdlt 

. 23,456 

Bhaloni 

. 56,250 

Malevari 

. 46,595 

Veldpore 

22,500 

Mahesvari 

11,250 

Sangoly 

. 60,003 


Total 530,319 
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SUBAH OF BEEJAPORE (continued). 


SIRCAR OP SAGAR (NESRETABAD).! 


1,087,933 Galgala (Cutebabad) 
87,500 Jemk’hendi 
73,507 Tih'dal . . 

354,406 Nergund, (Bahadur) 
18,750 Nevelgund 


SIRCAR OF RA1PORE (FIROZNAGAR). 


Havely of Raipore 

Alanpore 

Ayejy 

Cavital 

Naydldela 


Mudhoie 
Macblapore 
503,913 Mudgul 
120,000 Yddwari 
131,250 Locapore 
108,750 


’ Havbly 

Total 1,326,413 Kfcwaty 

__—___Ashty 

SIRCAR OF TORAGAL. Kbanapon 

16 Pekganahs. Ber gy 

Havfily of Toragal . 326,802 ^“ 1Sa 

Ajgara . . . 45,000 

Mfest Salamet Khana . 4158 *] 
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SUBAH OF BEEJAPORE (continued). 

SIRCAR OF CARN 


[Sical ac 
Pingunda 
|Budbehal 
Balapore (Khurd) 
Balapore (buzurg) 
Basaupatan 
Nuscota 
Islampore 
ArmOre 
Dfevermanac 
Aniudy 
Malpore 
| Ur chilly 
Malidaco 
Tamdver 

Bulary samudi 
Nimbagiri 
fimanore 
Timelgad 
Ecali cdte 
Mdhmangal 
[Ndvapore 
Rasulpore 
Dfevalpore 
Calicara 
Kfctore 
Salianiardpoli 


SIRCAR OF RAIBAG. | 

12 Pi 

RGANAHS. 

Havfely 

. 150,000 

Cod&f . 

. 94,185 

Cblapore 

. . 176,287 

Carbar (abad) 

. 362,550 

Khauri 

67,500 

Ajode 

. 28,875 

Nimsdr 

. 26,250 

Ma'iny 

. . . 13,125 

Valwa 

. . 75,000 

Nasore 

65,000 

Varuja 

37,500 

Bhalani 

. . 45,000 


Total 1,141,272 

SIRCAR OF 

NAHISDURG. 

9 Pei 

IGANAHS. 

Pernaia 

. 153,000 

Sattara 

. 60,000 

Chenden 

. 20,786 

Candamvanden 

. . 21,644 

Tathdra 

1125 

Wahi 

. 167,683 

Vastaib 

. 43,550 

Peraly 

22,500 

Siral 

. 93,750 


Total 584,038 


459,835 

415,288 

84,297 

284,900 

209,696 

479.364 

318,750 

321,732 

43,200 

67,510 

64,800 

38,300 

21,700 

5400 

193,668 

46,632 

22,500 

6480 

222,255 

24,375 

28,957 

12,960 

7500 

25,000 

331,031 

5400 

18,1.25 

5791 
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SUBAH OF BEEJAPORE (continued). 

SIRCAR OF.CARNATIC 


C6car 

Surcapoli 

Dfcvanhali 

Selmelcarjen 

Sevaganga 

Bazdicara 

Ganganfeswar 

Cordni 

Gudarhage 

Her&nhelly 

Mangari 

Mani C61ar 


Mairala 

Wernpaly 

Kelfchervary 

Murler 

Raipatan 

Dfeven 

Tamurganga 


(CONTIS 

0 Ajera 

0 Mahpore 
0 Gocaak 
5 Shahpore 
0 Mansari 
Tole 

0 Merkikhanapore 
0 Mujali 
!0 Canti 
0 S61apore 
5 Sedelgaum 
0 Tubevali 
0 Tulari 


56,250 ■ 
30,000 


37,500 

50,193 

53,893 


J SIRCAR.OF ADONI (IMTIAZGUR). 


Havbly of Adoni 
Carnoul 
__ Murgore 
1 Diney 

5. Feculcdte 


35,610 

63,750 


Havfely 


O 
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fSUBAH OF BF.F..IAPOOR (continued). 


SI11CAR OF MOOSTUFUBAD. 

SIRCAR OF GAZEEPOOR 

8 PP.RGANA11S. 



ntinced). 


Havcly 

162,168 

Moosuljapoor 


29,303 

Muzufurbad 

349,581 

Mooknoor Malwa 

10,547 

Regnali 

33,750 

Yclgore 


20,718 

Gathal 

262,500 

Yclnor 


15,187 

Kelnah 

79,226 

Wamulkote 


20,637 

Kotah 

671,835 

Ikiilaspoor or 

Siral 

103,125 

Mansee 

55,000 

Rawalkote 


18,750 

Kharaputun 

■ 76,332 

Derulpareh 


18,750 

Total 

1,690,392 


Total 930,236 

SIRCAR OF GAZEEPOOR. 




'o, 


SIRCAR 

F BUNKAPOOR. 

Havely 

88,742 

.16 

PERGANA1IS. 


Abehal 

9,375 

Havily 


257,456 

Kaelkootee 

48,313 

Masoor 


15,000 

Koondeekoor 

5,062 

Koondgole 


909,037 

Kunebkul 

112,500 

ivarud^ee 


120,000 

Chagulkurec 

28,125 

[Knnidarun 


41,250 

Jutgom 

2,500 

Llbarwar, or Nusrutabad 

120,129 

Puroopul 

13,312 

Nurgul 


54,377 

Bijugulpulu 

84,375 

Gudmee 


313,105 

Beteejchuroo . ' . 

18,351 

Misreecotah 


97,500 

Seedapoor 

101,250 

Lukiuesur 


259,529 

Roopungooree 

41,250 

Rynabelee 


82,500 

Dhewar 

35,651 

HuleUUul 


24,581 

Bhundeeuntdoor : 

35,041 

Bajgul 


37,500 

Kokah 

69,375 

Banehulee 


68,761 
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SITBAH OF BEEJAPOOR (continued). 


SIRCAR OF BUNKAPOOR 

Hurryhur . . 10,368 

Riseehalee . . 131,903 

Total 2,542,996 

SIRCAR OF MOODGUL 

(continued). 

Yeldroog . . 74,116 

Ruveegodah . . 108,375 

Seedpoor . . 105,652 

Bengood . . 37,500 




Jvunukgee 

7,500 

SIRCAR OF MAHOMEDNOGUR. 



Havely 

KGANAHS. 


Total 

969,982 


528,357 



Oorgunee 


75,053 

COUNTRY HELD BY THE ZEEMIND- 

Jerrah 


59,287 

ARS OF SERINGAPATAM. 

Hurrunhulee 


5,312 

23 TALOOKS 


Chundgoortee 


14,125 

Seringapatam 

35,851,361 

Julunhulee 


110,044 

Talook of Bednore . 

10,263,615 

Sodah 


150,000 

- Sodhera 

733,735 


Total 

942,178 

-Chitledroog 

1,125,000 




-Nydroog . 

720,871 




-Butweh 

75,000 

SIRCAR OF MOODGUL. 

-Chiricla 

93,750 

13 p 

ERUANABS. 


-Turkerah 

172,500 

Havely 


198,248 

-Rutungeoree 

93,750 

llaiul 


3,750 

-Taurerkerah 

123,150 

Koosbtgee 

. 

30,000 

-Mugotoo 

225,000 

Kuneimutoo 


15,000 

-Kaseekote 

187,500 

Kopul 


279,216 

-Kurutkorah 

75,000 

Komtoos 


33,750 

-Humalwaree 

37,500 

Tuweregarah 


56,250 

-Mudungeeree 

93,750 

Gungawutee 


20,625 

-Naekpole 

15,000 
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SUBAII OF BEEJAPOOR (continued). 




Talook of Yeeneemul 45,000| 

- Unkaseh . ] 

-:— Harpohelly 1,02: 

-Ariagoondee 17, 

-Gugncegouree 991,16.5 

-Shukungeeree 37,500 ■ 

-...— Bahoree . 86,250 - 

Total 5.2,268,657 


pircar of Beejapoor 
Asndnngur 
Nusrutabad . 


SIRCAR OF NULDROOG: 


Havely 

Aludee 

Goonjootee 

Tere 

Neelingeh 
Dharasene 
. Dhokee 
Mahehwaree 


215,518 
199,668' 
192,111' 
56,250~ 
195,000 ‘ 
34,966 
81,110,. 
53,737 


Total 1,025,360T 


SIRCAR OF KOLBURGA 715,562| 


SIRCARS OF BEEJAPOOR.: 


- Moortuzabad . 

- Rybagh 

- Naheeshdroog . 

- Carnatic 

- Azimnugur,orBale- 


— Imtiaz Gurh, 

— Mooslufubad 
— GhazCepoor , 

-— Benkapoor 

— Mahumednugur 

I-Moodgul 

Country held by the 
Zeemindars of Se- 
ringapatam . . 52, 

ISircar of Nuldroog 


2,410,073 
530,319 
1,620,096 
1,326,413 
1,561,125 
557,357 
1,141,272 
584,038 
4,946,851 ‘ 

1,354,516 

,734,686 

,690,392 

930,236 

,542,996 

942,178 

969,982 


,268,657 

,025,360 


e of 


japoor, exclusive of 
Kolburga . . 7! 
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SUBAH OF MOOHUMUDABAD, OR BIDUR. 


Havely 

Antra peh 

Korehmoogee 

Chitgopeh 

Nittoor 

Baulkee 

Yekbalee 

Husunabad 


SIRCAR OF NANDEREE. 


Havely 

Ouseh 

Ardapoor 

Oodgeer 

Kuliat, or Kulnas 

Kundek'here 

Ooleh 


177,23; 
330,610 
26,889 
240,813 
266,997 
26 ,. 

3128| 

10,64 


•SIRCAR OF NANDEREE 


Bhokur 
Moogut 
Mood'hole 
'8 Mupeh 

Rajoor, or Kelauretpoor 
7 Kotgeer- 
Koobhateh 
Iiundhar 
Khoreveesad . 

Kburkbe 
Kbodaurundpoor 
~nlkote 
Neermul 
Temboornee 

Burchuret 
•7 Bhaserbuser - . 

Burehnar 
Busuntnugur 
Dharhee 
•hogom 
Lageertoor 
|Wanola 


118,655 

36,465 


44,411 
14,941 
13,049 
17,415 
1875 - 
141,327 
53,775 
141,452 
94,857 
29,736 
147,765 
80,000 
293,002 

186,058 
. 86,937 
51,794 • 
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SUBAH OF MOOIJUMUDADAD, OR BIDUR (continued). 


nupiss. Uovi'ly 
284.1081’rulaubpoor 
67,9.57 ■ - 


No Perganahs detailed 782,844 


/ 8,488 gIRCAR 0 
9982 

16,120 1 

_Havkly 

Total 3,846,687 Ootkoor 
Kaulgurh 


TE. Chitapoor 

Neergoondee 

Seniah 

233,144 Mungulgurh 
Wirmam 
163,802 Nagnal 
33,327 Auinercliitah 
14,517 Kurepchoor 
18,472 Cbicholec 
4878 Kankoontee . 
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SUBAH OF MOOHUMUDABAD, OR BIOUR (continued). 


SIRCARS OF MOOHUMUDABAD, OR|! 
BIDUR. 


MOOHUMUDABAD, OR 
BIDUR 


Sircar of Htuely 

•-Firozgu'rb, 

Yadgeer 

-Nandcree 

-Akulkote 

-- Kalian 

—-Ramgeeree 


134 ,365 
3,840,6s? 
479,017 


Sircar of Moozufurm 

Total gross revenue 
the Subaii of KI 


270,003 humudabad, or 
7S2,844| dur . 


ir 1,205,680 


7,594,4.51 
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SUBAH OF BERAR EL1CHPOOR. 


District of Eliebpoo 
Arijengom, 68 villag 
Aslitee, 223 ditto . 
Ajee, 69 ditto . 
Ai'ivec 

Deveeapoor 

Dammoree 

Nandgom 

Ncr. 

Padul 

Podul 

Pulaskere 

Noosud 

Karzebeebee 

Kamergom 

Korah 

Kurkah 

Kola poor 

Cbickiee 


Mungrool 

W hebeekoomergom 

Reokoor 

Miriagwaree 


36 ,142 
123,583 


SIRCAR OF GAWIL 

i ( CONTINUED^. 

Vesroolee 

18,083 

Win nc re 

. 119,630 

Morchee 

58,706 

Bautkoolee 

91,634 

Mapul 

1142 

Muzbeh 

29,831 

Mauna 

73,431 

Manjurkere 

19,282 

Sirisgom 

61,008 

Serol 

24,817 

Sursonee 

103,925 

Salsvur 

36,629 

Batgom 

20,026 

Duroorakah 

21,448 

Walgom 

16,838 

Eudhe 

35,580 

Nandgom Kanjee 

.• 1U.759 


Total 2,643,012 

SIRCAR OF fONAR. 

A Perc 

NABS, 

Havt-ly 

50,348 

Geereedmandgom 

. 208,723 

Setnoor 

13,931 

Keljur 

30,000 


Total 303,002 
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SUBAH OF I1ERAR ELICIIPOOR (coulmucd). 


SIRCAR GHYR UMLEE, 


Boobas 

Vejee 


1959 

15,000 

39,375 

5000 


Bamnee 

Kulumpoorce 

|Kerdamnce 

Taunklee 

liMungrool 


SIRCAR OF CHANDEH. 


Votnoor 

Serpoor 

Joosgom 

Goontoor 


60,000 

65,000 

1000 


Total 651,000 


SIRCAR OF ISLAM GURH. 
Hav&ly or Deogurh, 49 
muhuls, with sayer 
customs . . ],144,< 


SIRCAR OF MEHEKUR. 


jHavcly 

jDewulgbelet 

jReesurun 

iSindkher 


Jafirnugur 


Mulkapoor 

Wakud 


78,904 

33,859 


SIRCAR OF WASIM. 


ICAR OF MAMOB. 


114,034 Hav81y 
36,316'Ar.siiig 
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SUBA1I OF BERAR EL1CHPOOR (continued). 

SIRCAR or NARNAL, 


diimidore 

Ijypoor 


SIRCAR or MAIIOR 1 

(,. 

152,454 

c If. 

25,482 

i'orM.nd 

89,702 

'I'am.-dt 

31,115 

Clucliolee 

31,117 

Cliieknee 

36,340 

Dunvha 

83,523 

Dhankec 

4775 

Judapoor 

22,416 

Siadkherc 

25,542 

Shewul 

34,550 

Girolec 

75,575 

MaUnngorn 

2599 

Kind 

' 24,590 

Mahagom . 

39,763 

Bakipwarhone 

36,264 

Munnateh 

16,872 

Soyetch 

6’.22 

Total 

823,731 

SIliCAIi OF NARNALA. 1 

S7 Perganahs. 


Akote, 98 villages 

208,333 

Argotn, 92 

Aurangabad, orGeeroo- 1 

258,064 

mavrurgom 

23,277 

Akole, 216 villages 

178,813 

Kolkee 

38,009 


|Delrareb, SC villages 
Levadeva, 2 ditto 
Dharoor r. 
|Nimbgaon 
Manoor 
Waregom 
Peepulgom 
Punchgonhan 

Barsee Taklee . 
Runveehus 
Bulapoor 
Mulkapoor 
jMahagoin 
Kahun 
Malapoor 
;Mulungurh 
jRyhingurh 

|Kunroor 

Moojee 

E azwul 
Farrier Nagaee 
’aboorec 


30,097 

43.287 
72,580 

8563 

122,452 

135,415 

2976 

19,754 

'83,183 

45,334 

13,199 

69,399 

57,700 

36.287 
26,625 
28,434 
591,248 
209,160 
96,659 

7990 

30,000 

20,436 
13,083 
12,039 
41,772 
17,494 
128,173 
49,11 7 
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SUBAH OF BERAR ELICHPOOR (continued). 


Seerkoorgom 



|Pounee 

Slarvu 

Sangner 

Muheens 

Amner 

Wuroor 
, Jumkcr 
> Jurngom 
I Jamgurhchicklee 
Moollapee 
Jamgurh 


18,6'67 
54.99 
12,826 
17,443 
81,505 
14,442 
S6,439 
61,070 
2074 
1500 
23,828 
30,272 


Buroodeh 

Yewutlamber 

Wareep 

Tulehgom 

Sulwur 


Total 430,143 
SIRCAR OF PATIIREE. 

353,984 
139,506 
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SUBAII OB BERAIl ELICHPOOll (continued). 

SIRCAR OF PATIIREE [SIRCAR OF TUTEH KEDUL 93,981 


4761 


54, sa; 

52,51 

48,SS5j 

23,099 

53,314) 


llavbly 

Oomngom 

Chandivur 

Chicklee 

Dhar 

Dharoor 

Suwuludbc 

Sconeh 


L OF VELULWAREE. 

20,31! 
64,04( 
19,01 


19,15 
65,230- 
4662, 
1800 
35,203 


SIRCARS OF BERAR ELKHPOOR. 


I7pircar of Gawil 

jSircar not in the pos¬ 
session of govern- 

rcar of Cbandeh 
-Islam Gurh 

-Mebekur 

-Wabor 

-Narnala 

-Kulumb 

-Kedul 

-Pathree 

-Veluivvaree 

--Tuteh Kedul 


j'i’otal gross 

the Subah of Berar 
Elichpoor • . 


3,643,012 

303,002 


of 


||| 
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SUBAH OF KANDESH BOORHANPOOR. 


SIRCAR OF ASEER. 

SIRCAR OF ASEER 

P33 ERCANAHS. 


(continued). 

RUPEES. 

Jamner . . . 

8S,60( 

Bed war 

60,145 

Chadseer 

65,306 

Bomar 

42,654 

Julod 

90,455 

Burgom 

47,254 

Dangree 

64,101 

Yawul 

234,247 

Dahornee 

99,747 

Bhyver 

13,911 

Rawer 

246,222 

Pempuldol 

68,432 

Jynpoor 

171,865 

Taker 

127,064 

Sawlid 

Sendoornee 

94,313 

21,050 

Total 

3,430,1S5 

Songeer 

Ellilabad 

55,923 

176,026 

SIRCAR OF BAGLAN. 

Dhoola 

82,724 

30 Perganahs. 


Lohar 

32,922 

Oojbonee 

7612. 

Mumdapoor 

22,805 

Aurungpoor 

900 

Chopeeh 

243,471 

Aurunguurh . 

331 

Nuseerabad 

208,801 

Pankereb 

7790 

Havcdy of Boorhanpoor 

304,540 

Peepla 

10,992 

Aseer 

156,852 

Duwul 

2375 

Arundoul 

151,200 

Dhyteh 

4750 

Ambeh Patoor 

. 36,845 

Peepulncr 

44,162 

Amulner 

96,513 

Peesol 

47,791 

Ooturan 

98,977 

feelouee 

27,703 

Pachor 

42,924 

Jopul 

5659 

Badul 

53,164 

Jylajioor 

37,856 

Betaured 

75,473 

Dang 

47:i J 

Dbarungom 

55,659 

Dhyvcl 

12,662 
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SUBAH OF KANDESH BOORIJANPOOR (continue). 

SIRCAR OF PAG PAN I SIRCAR OF BUYAGUBH. 


Rypoor 

7.8,033 Havely 

70,813 

Sarns 

26,229 Islamabad 

7602 

Seereesahul 

36o Amlayut . , 

10,344 

Sultan uurh 

36' Ajeera 

-1170 

Sulseh 

18,968 Sangvee 

15,838 

Nimboee 

14,459 Suitanabad . 

27,599 

Karolee 

1 9,699 Sind weh 

6031 

Hutbgurh 

12,1 isSoraneh 

1593 

Hursool 

1991 To0 J 

26,282 

Kasurtul 

51 Dbamgom 

9969 

Petchowa 

1624 Bensutee 

56,681 

Bharootul 

1615 Putkeleh 

1238 

Maivu) 

jg5Buroda 

- Boodhe 

Total 390,675 Duroor. 

1287 

. . 14,450 

22,695 

SIRCAR 

Rnlde.wnr 

Bhodungom 

OF GALNA. r 1 . l j 

Jululabad 

25,312 

91,545 

49,790 

7 Pj 

iitGANAHs. Cbumbaiee 

23,005 

Hav81y 

n . g.g Dewulkuna 

7865 

Ookaree 

j,j’ 775 Turukhabad 

14,601 

Petpol 

18^288 Kauda P° or ■ 

20,886 

Toktor 

. 12,8£)6'i KuSraWud ' 

22,893 

Chikulwahul 

. . 20,056 Ghore S° m 

12,203 

Loboner 

23,819 Wafonefe 

29,914 

J aintabad 

49,342 Nandwaree 

-Konoor 

Total 214,152 Mumdapoor 

6218 

6166 

. . 50,915 
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SUBAH OF KANDESH BOORHANPOOR (continued;. 

SIRCAR OF BIJYAGURH | SIRCAR OF HINDEEAH 


Nakulwara 

Nambad 

Akburpoor 

Wundul 


9063 

4599 : 


SIRCAR OF NUNDOOBAR. 


Hav&ly 

Bhameree 

Sultanpoor 


343,740 

117,090 

181,177 


Tembhoornee 

Kundweh 

Moodhee 

Batkeh 

Nuseerabad 

Charkol Punchkol 

Ihok 

Sajnee 

Noosurabad 

Kootner 


SIRCAR OF HUNDEEAH. 
25 Perganahs. 


HavHy 

Hulbharee 

Kanasee 


26,9851 
10,39! 


82,000 

53,314 

24,023 

37,307 

55,900 

12,625 


— Bijyagurh 
— Nundoobar 
- Hundeeah 

i|Total gross revenue of 
the Subah of Kan- 
deab Boorhanpoor 5.8S3,84i 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD. 


F MAIIOMEDNUGUR. I SIRCAR OF KUMJOTH 


7,704,425 Gungeerce ' . . 93,418 

15,683 Kundulwaee . 33,551 

146,200 -- 

18,335 Total 579,964 

173,625 .- : - 

24,913 SIRCAR OF D.-UGUL. 

9812 


13,315 Havely 
93,222 Tudunveeal . 
31,393 Nugtool Maytoor 
156,712 Anoorgoor Kotkat 


Havely 
Anunt Saghur 
Kundce Koonda 


158,077 11 r£,u 

38,410 Havely 
63,802 Innoodural 
17,934 Tergodur 
67,974 Tigool 
22,374 Vcmul Koonda 
9778 Oodurauree 
38,576 Cherool 
36,070 Rajkoondah 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 


SIRCAR OF BFIOWUNGEEREE 


Sliahnugui’ 

Koldajee 

Nundeegoonda 


57,884 

66,0 lot 


SIRCAR OF CHICACOLE. 


No Perganahs detailed 840,8S 


SIRCAR OF NIZAMPO- 


Total 773,398 


SIRCAR OF KAN ILMAS 255,000 


SIRCAR OF DEWURKOONDA. 


Havely 

Ibrahamputun 

Detur 

Cbileepalkurpulee 

Charkoouda 

Dewelpulee 

Mongoreh 

Wuaeerabad 

Wulehoval 

Konboorg 


258,854 

59,549 

146,687 

63,976 

14,972 


SIRCAR OF MOOSTUFUBADNUGUR. 


Total 1,012,870. 


SIRCAR OF MULUNGOO. 


Havely 

Moohusunabad 
Raj Gopalpoor 


93,452 

33,750 

47,066 


"9 Dei 


Havfely 

Kuriat Ibrahimnugu 
Amulmudoolee 
iBujwaree 
Bheeturjulee 
Denug Cliikolee 
fummulwaee 
furkotah 
Kuldeetoo 
Goomdoor 
Golpulee 
Moorce 
Noomoor 
Gungageer 
Moojgaon 
Muddoor 
Judgacon 
Poornustal 

Wuraee Sunnmidgopoor 


99,042 

6300 

264,474 

58,301 

34,328 

45,207 

24,287 


36,393 
74,676 
30,505 
7546 
26,769 
94,087 
4S7,185 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 
SIRCAR OF AIOOSTUFUBADN'UCUR ( SIRCAR OF MOULAS. 


Wuneekoora 

Oopoor 

Mcdoorghut 


44,915 

23,859 


Total 1,669,231] 


_i Havely 

104,132Gundharee 
5 Ootloor 
Narainker 


SIRCAR OF WARANGOLE. 


Havely 

Vemulkoonda 

Vijyanugur' 

Golecpar 

Kotghut 

Oodla 

Ivutakpoor 

Chetkulee 

Pakal 

Golekoondak 

Belkoonda 

Mubarak Husunabad 

Summutmufak 

Yelkoor 

Chundurgeer 

Durkoul 


66,933| 

93,6! 

93,622 

9747 

28,294 

46,700 

16,449^ 


52,301 

26,825 

103,828 

58,282 

14,500 

23,992 


£65,893 
36,590 
47,736 
183,417 
126,028 . 
Total 655,664 


SIRCAR OF KURNULGOONDA. 


Havbly 
Darchoor 
Nagilburh 
t Oodurkoonda 
, Aravdulee 
Ooruvkoonda 


256,982 
22,585 
28,459 
56,629 
. 143,618 
13,615 


SIRCAR OF KAYULKOONDA. 


Havely 

Kobeer 

Mujaweedpoor 
Tudoorvekeli 
I Doulutabad 
Darkee 


207,125 

176,979 

17,801 

216,073 

54,526 

96,829 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 


SIRCAR OF KAYULKOONDA 

SIRCAR OF 

MOOSTUZANUGUR 

Shahalpoor 

17,408 

Veneekoonda 


302,185 

Purvee 

48,141 

Rypooree 


62,000 

Koorgul Kosgee 
Bahedulee 

171,646 

12,580 


Total 

1,167,705 

Dorveli 

40,955 




Doorgul 

25,922 

I SIRCAR OF MEDUK. 

Kelpulee 

54,547 

12 

Percanahs 



1,140,532 

Havbly 


385,264 


Ibrahimpoor 


32,264 



Adloor 


117,790 

SIRCAR OF GUNPOOR. 

Putloor 


109,778 

8 Percanahs. 


Judrool 



HavMy . . 

159,088 

Yekmal 


62,619 

Genmurungkula 

38,033 

Nursapoor, oi 

■ Sultan- 


Akulkotgul 

5906 

poor 


79,178 

Akurabad . . 

37,515 

Gujwul 


194,576 

Tareekot 

39,176 

Saludpoor 


275,600 

Oodul 

12,113 

Yeloor 


31,699 

Kondoorg 

638,622 

Hutumvurna 


162,234 

Badkulee 

12,888 

Gondidoor 


12,856 

Total 

943,341 


Total 

1,525,003 

SIRCAR OF MOOSTUZANUGUR. 

SIRCAR OF YELGUND. 

5 Parganabs. 


21 1 

PeKGANAHs. 


HavHy . . . 

679,952 

Havely 


123,557 

Koloor 

. 17,500 

Anuntgeerec 


52,204 ■ 

Belumkoonda 

106,068 

Vijijgeeree 


79,881 





SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 


SIRCAR OF YELGUND 

SIRCAR 0 

VEBOOR 

Arseekot 

44,486 

Gorputlah 

21,600 

Kotruk 

66,127 

Net 

63,631 

Dhorumkoonda 

56,846 

Koroor 

25,500 

Namepulee 

18,818 

Kolatporee 

13,591 

Kutkoor 

.42,032 

Budurbhoo 

4(2,183 

Wundeedeeghut Kulee 

17„96'<j 

VV’aree 

40,214 

Seeghurnee 

51,002 


Total 562,612 

Wurchawul 

80,058 



Seenauma 




Nundeeeree 

69,947 

SIRCAR OF MUCIILEKBUNDUR, OR 

Polas 

69,925 

MASULIPATAM. 

Nadoolnulgoonda 

49,670 

8 Per 

ANAH8, 

Rachruk 

141,350 

Havely 

. 339,855 

Koondmyal 

24,636 

Toobul 

22,508 

Ycclkoouda 

84,205 

Boorwara 

16,751 

Tokleekoonda 

23,584 

Nursa 

17,453 

Veladulee 

7375 

Angoodee 

19,645 

Velook 

43,500 

Awuneekot 

91,070 

Total 

1,299,445 

Denaoo 

Todoor . . 

18,109 

. SIRCAR OF VEBOOR. 


Total 540,919 

HavMy 

141,339 

SIRCAR OF RAJMUNDREE. 

Oorgol 

45,000 

23 Per 

GAAAHS. 

Pedpar 

31,344 

HavHy 

50,SI 1 

Utlee Ashtd 

106,200 

Unturbar Dyroo 

• . 59,153 

Iva/ee Malwa 

32,010 

Kareekora 

39,664 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued), 


SIRCAR OF RAJMUNDREE 


Pegra 

Korwykoonda 
Chetdulee 
Bulowul 

ICoree Kuruspulee 
Berara 
Torpak 
Putpoor 
Chakulmunyak 
Yetgul Yetko 
Kotpal Durkot 
Arnalkota 
Bure Sinoor 
Wuruzkemar Kullamhal 


1713 
5955 
14,730 ‘ 
5130 
36,451 
24,555 
32,600 
3677 
56,738 


Bulsyputun 

Peeyadhalee 

Yerteemuralcheroo 


7,321 


SIRCAR OF GOOTEE. 


Havely 

Chereingunmulla 
Ooi koonda 
Kuroor 

Oodurklicckoonda 

Clienukpulee 

Timnayckchcroo 

Dymnuirce 


SIRCAR OF GOOTEE 


87,262 

26,000 

33,755 


SIRCAR OF GURUMKOONDA. 


;0 Havely 
;0 Oorloor 
Koteealpetpulee 
L()Goreejalkulee 
Duvepak 
Mudunpulee 
Korpal 
Goornjure 
Pooynoor ' . 
Mudulpoor 
Husunabud 


32.500 
39,000 

55.500 


Huvily 

IChedoor 
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StTBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 


SIRCAR OF SEEDWUT 

SIRCAIt OF KU.MN’A. 

(continued). 


IS Pebgasabs 


Poormnmla 

55,537 

Havely . 

140,571 

Bnbool ... 

54,47( 

Atnoor 

33,150 

Kamlapoor 

133,740 

Adzumeeuiminbal 

118,303 

Potkrtjar 

92,872 

Oopar 

157,630 

Do'oor 

.1 Si', 974 

Hasilmalbundur 

21,125 

Ghoogulnaoo 

33,783 

Kochul 

74,318 



Goorjal 

54,108 

Total 

800,712 

Tegura 

91,491 



Machruk . . 

56,034 



Poduk 

35,917 

SIRCAR OF GATEKOTE. 

Areemutuk 

16,250 

IS Pebcanahs. 


Karumporee 

. 34,385 

HavHy . 

261,391 

Dursee . 

59,506 

Kadree Kotukool 

230,109 

Toomurgor , 

13,136 

Clnidulkeloo 

168,685 

Chimnoor 

39,038 

Doom 

33,340 

Pelkoor 

45,474 

Dhurunnvurum 

65,000 

Ivorla 

85,800 

Porunpulee 

37,716 

Hasil Rahdaree 

994 

Paloor 

32,006 



Mnival ‘ 

32,436 

Total 

1,077,232 


63,937 



Wuleloo 

77,005 

BELOW THE GHATS. 

Kanilmas 

29,250 

SIRCAR OF CHUNGULPET. 

Goojarniulwa 

47,671 

' 3 Pebca^hs. 


Torputree 

88,213 

Havely 

423,372 

Tuinla 

149,451 

Vluneermingul 

66,500 

Doolwupuk 

52,580 

Vlaivulkane 

21,700 





Total 

1,370,790 

Total 

511,572 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (outiuiiedj. 


SIRCAR OF KUNCIIKE. 

SIRCAR OF \ 

OLGOI-'A 

pool 


Havilly 

67,951 



249 


Visnookunchee 

88,185 



000 

Kurgoolee 

274,210 





Kawereebala 

87,825 




000 

Kourgu 1 c 1 1 cgu 1 hu rn a 

92,781 

KVtnfnr 


°4 

000 

Oohumulpoor 

73,450 



— 

— 

Moosurtank 

67,304 


Total 

651 


Suluktank 

75,163 



_ 

_ 

Pedal 

43,491 

SIRCAR OF VELOOR. 



9271 





Peearmudaja 

21,726 





Oolkota 

39,726 



15C 

0!\(t 

Dehuturnee 

25,327 



00 

0(10 

Doja 

19,6S6 

N uleevvacbgat 


3C 

,750 

Nurayunwaimm 


Agrum 


30 

,003 

Total 

1,032,482 

Arnee 


99 

,332 



Vircheepoor 


4J 


SIRCAR OF NUSRUTGURH. 

Anoor 



,000 

HavHy 

Teowujna 

287,001 


Total 


764 






Deumuna 

17,500 

SEWAPCLEE. 



Vidoorvenoonunee 

21,001 

12 Pcrganalis 


641 

594 

Vetwulum 

105,000 





Aspoor 

Teerkutloor 

35,000 

122,500 


LFRI-F 



Teerwukpoor 

26,250 





Total 

719,250 

-4RGAR OF Wl'NDWASFl. ,74,Too 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 


Joonebalee 

Bundurkotputun 

Sidebundoe 

Deliutkonawuleepoor 

Kadeerdanamawal but 

Cheenaputun 


IDS, 804J M a h m o 0 tJb 0 d an 
71,228 g e0 p 1)txiri 


Total 481,067 Hav&ly 

Kotdapoor 

Chinoor 


’ Puleetvud 

" Sitoor 

SIRCAR OF TANJORE 14,273,543 Suptoeer 

Peshukdapalegari 

Qraerpooree 

SIRCAR OF palumkota. Kalhustee 


210,000 19 Fl 
8000 HavHy 
7000 Tirpasoor 
35,000 Kulavenapoor 







SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 


SIRCAR OF JUGDEO 

Chatmkbaree . 164500 

Korpoor . . 28,000 

Eroor . . 66,500 

Kushnageeree • 17,500 

ICavereeputun . 210,000 

SIRCAR OF TIRNAMUL 

Munloorpet . . 26,250 

Kuncbeepulee . 24,500 

Terpalwamud . 17,500 

Total 901,190 

(Name omitted) 

229,260 

SIRCAR OF WULEAR, 

Kyloor 

42,402 

9 Perg 


Rutungeeree 

112,000 

Havfely 

' . 152,250 

Kanekanbalee 

52,500 

Telaneloor 

' . . 44,450 

Dhurumwurum 

183,750 

Ternamulletoor 

. . 43,750 

Neerbhudrudroog 

87,5000 

Deonaputun 

52,600 

Yekeenkot 

157,500 

Goorloor 

17,500 

Rykot 

-192,500 

Nounubad 

106,600 

Cbenaputun 

1,372,402 

Vekuldeo 

. « s '35,000 

Total 

3,229,628 

Veltoor 

. 262,500 

SIRCAR OF TIRNAMUL. 

Tirulee 

. 210,250 

Total 924,900 

Havely " 

263,070 

SIRCARS OF HYDERABAD. 

Singreeputun 

21,000 

Sircar of Mahomcdnu- 

Kulgoorchee 

109,200 

gur 

. 8,415,50? 

Moolkar 

64,500 

—-- Kumjoth 

579,964 

Poloor 

157,500 

-Dajgul 

. 713,035 

Parulna 

100,170 

- Bbowung 

eeree 775,598 

Duroeer 

52,50< 

- Dew uvk< 

onda 1,012,870 

Chugmar 

63,00t 

-—-— Mulungo 

. 174,268 
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SUIJAH OF I1YJ>F)!AI!AD (continued). 


>-|l!c;AUS of Hyderabad 


Sircar of Cliicacole . 846,822 

-Nizamputmi 264,000 

■-Kan Hinas . 255,000 

-Moostufubad- 

nugur . . 1,669,231 

-Warangole 722,170 

-Moulas . 655,6'64 

-Kurnulgoonda 521,888 

-Ka.yulkoonda . 1,140,332 

-Gunpoor . 943,341 

——— Moostuza- 

nugur - . . 1,167,705 

-- Meduk . 1,525,003 

—- Vcboor . 562,612 

-Kfuchleebundur 540,919 

•—-Rajmundree 520,960 

-Gootee . 899,824 

-Gurumkoondah 835,073 

'-Seedwut I 800,712 

-— Gatekote . 1,370,790 


srROARS OF HYDERABAD 


Sircar of Kumna . 1,077,232 

■-Chnngulpet 511,572 

-Kunchce . 1,032,482 

—-Nusrutgurh 719,250 

-IV'ulgorapoor 651,512 

-Yeloor . 747,764 

——•—Seu-apula . 641,594 

-- Oodgecree . 627,236 

-Wundwasee 574,760 

-Tireeasoor 481,367 

-Treechenopoly 18,560,000 

-Tanjore' . 14,273,543 

-- Palumkota . 818,665 

-- Ctmndurgeeree 453,758 

-Jugdeo . 3,229,628 

-Tirnamul . 901,190 

-Wulbar . 924,900 

Total gross revenue of 
the Subah of Hy¬ 
derabad . . 73,536,426 
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SUBAHS OF THE DECAN. 


'Aurangabad .... 12 ... 135 

Beejapoor . . . . 19 • • . 272 

Moohumudabad . . 7 . . . 77 

Berar Elichpoor . . 14 . . . 262 

Iiandesh Boorhanpoor 6 ... 132 
Hyderabad . . . . 42 . . . 405 


12,767,193 
78,880,009 
7,594,451 
12,180,463 
5,720,846 
73,536,426 


Total 100 1283 


Total gross revenue of the Subahs of the Decan 190,679,388 
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Note 40. ' 

Ali Ibrahim Khan was, possibly without exception, the most 
respectable native ever known by the English. Yet, at the conclu¬ 
sion of his Mahratta History, finished in J78G, when the miserable 
Shah Alum was under the most degrading thraldom, is the follow¬ 
ing passage:—" Considering what had happened to Wiswas Rao, 
' “ in consequence of his presumption, both Sindia and Sevai Mha- 
“ doo Rao respected the king’s authority, and have therefore pro- 
“ spared. How great is that king by obedience to whom, prosperity is 
“ obtained, and by disobedience to whom ruin is brought on.” 

Ali Ibrahim Khan was living at Benares, and could be swayed 
only by Mooslim pride to write such palpable absurdities. Not 
so the historian at the Nizam’s court. He wrote for a patron, 
and on pleasing that patron his security depended. Is such a man 
worthy of credit ? 


Note 41. 

Amrut Rao is the present Peshva’s half-brother by adoption. 
It was partly on his invitation that Jeswunt Rao Ilolkar came to 
Poona. Amrut Rao’s son, a fine boy, was to have been made 
Peshva,-and would have continued so hadnotBajee Rao resorted to 
the British government. Amrut Rao, alarmed at the situation 
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tO which his own folly and treachery had reduced him, aban¬ 
doned his interested ally Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and concluded 
a treaty with General Wellesley, by which he received a pension 
of seventy thousand pounds per annum. He resides at the usual 
place of disappointed ambition, Benares. 


Note 42. 

With the most consummate Asiatic perfidy was this assignment 
made to the Mahrattas; and quickly and justly was he punished 
for his treachery. Yet we have affected to rejoice at liberating this 
venerable representative of the house of Timoor from the Mahratta 
yoke; a yoke he voluntarily imposed on himself. What is Timoor 
to us, or we to Timoor; we govern, as he did, by the right of con¬ 
quest; and the revival of the claims of his wretched descendants is 
a species of false glory, as inconsistent with real humanity as it is 
incompatible with our interests. The higher we raise the family 
the more insatiable will be their demands, the more extravagant 
their expectations. 


, Note 43. 

Various, accounts have been given of this ceremony. 1 do not 
mean to add to the number; but I think it worth while to remark, 
and I have seen numbers, that in no instance did I observe the 
least appearance of fear in the maimer or countenance of the 
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•deluded victims, or the slightest sign of intoxication. Yet t>hys id 
the religion, a religion not merely suffering, but encouraging these 
horrid ceremonies, which some have been hardy enough to com¬ 
pare—almost to prefer—to the religion of the Gospel. Truly we live 
in perilous times, when men are bold enough to avow that the 
state of religion and morals among the natives of India needs no 
improvement. When strong hints even are thrown out that we 
might imitate them: imitate them in their habitual perversion of 
truth, in their total want of feeling, in their encouragement of 
human sacrifices. 


Note 44. 

“ It has been already set forth, that after the dismemberment 
“ of Berar, a revenue or country estimated at three crore of 
" rupees still remained to the Peshva. At the commencement of 
“ the present troubles, the chout in the Carnatic and some districts 
“ on the Toombudra, in all amounting to twelve lacs of rupees, 
“ were ceded to Hyder to secure his friendship during the im- 
“ pending contest. In like manner Doulutabad, with its depend- 
“ encies, rated at twenty, and yielding ten lacs of rupees, were 
“ transferred to the Nizam. Brodera and other Perganahs in 
“ Guzerat had long been held an hereditary fief by the Guickwar, 
“ for which they were bound to perform military services with 
“ ten thousand horse, and were more especially considered as 
“ the guardians of Ahmedabad. But by the defection of Futy 
“ Singh, and territorial losses in Guzerat and Kokan, a farther 
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“ diminution of fifty lacs of rupees may be placed to the account 
“ of the war with the English while the late treaty with Sindia, 
“ and the consequent dismemberment of his hereditary fiefs in 
“ Malva and Candesh, rated at twenty-five thousand horse, sup- 
“ ported by a revenue of sixty lacs of rupees, threatens instant 
" destruction to the Poona state.” 


Note 45. 


The following statement of the Peshva’s revenue is given by- 
Lord Valentia, but it must be considered as his nominal and not his 
Realised income. In one instance, that of Ahmednugur, I know it 
to.be wrong, aud I suspect it is so in many others. 


In Guzerat 

Severndroog 

Above the Ghats, N. and 
W. of Poonah 


Added by the treaty of 
Seringapatam 


'Ahmood 
[ J umboseer 
.Duboy 


”Juneer 
Sungumner 
[.Ahmednugur 
' Savanoor 
| Bankapoor 
| Darwar 
^Bundelcund 


Total 
2 N 2 


200,000 

500,000 

125,000 

900,000 

200,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 


751,268 

415,608 

800,000 

7,164,724 
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Although 1 conceive this statement to be inaccurate, not from 
any want of inquiry in the noble author, but from the unsettled and 
fluctuating state of the Peshva’s government, it does not comprise 
an entire estimate of his revenues. Whenever any grant of land 
is issued, the Peshva always receives a considerable sum, and this 
frequently occurs. He also receives large presents upon acknow¬ 
ledging the succession of heirs to the grants of their fathers or de¬ 
ceased relations, and large gifts upon several of the Hindoo festi¬ 
vals. Also upon his own marriage, as well as upon the marriages 
of his principal chieftains. The revenues of Ahmedabad, amount¬ 
ing to nearly five lacs of rupees, with presents to the sum of thirty 
thousand rupees, are also omitted in the above statement. But in 
others they have been greatly exaggerated, as in Bundelcund, 
which is stated at eight hundred thousand rupees, where the Pesh¬ 
va’s authority lias been barely acknowledged for these several years, 
and if ever admitted, never to the payment of his arrears of revenue. 
But were the Peshva’s just demands upon the Guickwar, and the 
Soubedar of the Decan, to be paid, lie would receive at least a 
million of pounds; although he continually prefers these claims,' 
and their justice cannot be disputed, he must have long since de¬ 
spaired of ever having them cancelled. Whether it has proceeded 
from the neglect of his servants, or from extreme poverty, I know 
not; hut it has sometimes happened that money has not been pro¬ 
vided to pay the expenses of his journies, and that without one of 
his cliieftans, usually Cundy Row Rastia, had furnished him with 
the means, he would neither have had servants to attend on his 
person, nor money to have defrayed his expenses. 
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Note 4G. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the enlightened mind of my 
Lord Wellesley should have viewed this subject in so obscure 
and vacillating a light. “ The Mahratta chiefs possess no ac.- 
“ knowledge*! right, to conclude separate engagements with foreign 
“ states, unless the tacit permission to make conquests should be 
“ thought to confer that right; but, even in this case, it must also 
“ be inferred, that they have .not the right to conclude engage- 
“ ments affecting the Peshva’s supremacy. They are bound to 
“ pay allegiance to the Peshva, and arc to all intents and purposes 
“ officers and subjects of the Mahratta stale , of which the Peshva is 
“ the supreme executive authority.” Appendix 9, to the notes. 
Yet, in the face of this argument, Lord Wellesley had concluded a 
treaty with the Guickwar, and, upon the Peshva's remonstrating 
against it, was told that he had no concern in it. Is it. onlv since 
we admitted the Peshva to the benefits of our alliance that we have 
become so wonderfully delicate of his rights and pretensions r 
Even since, in the very teeth of an express article in the treaty of 
Basseen, we concluded a treaty with his brother Amrut Rao, 
agreeing to grant him an annual pension of seventy thousand pounds. 
This was concluded without the Peshva’s knowledge. The treaties 
of peace with Sindia and the Raja of Berar were also concluded 
without the Peshva’s knowledge; and yet, according to Lord 
Wellesley, Sindia was but an officer and subject of the Mahratta 
state. Yet the grand uncle of this subject had been the guarantee 
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or the treaty of Salbhye; and it seems rather singular that a 
servant should be a guarantee for his master. But I may be told 
that this did not occur under his Lordship’s government. No, 
hut it did under a governor who united the simplicity, with the 
vigour and talents, of the first of Romans in Rome’s best days. In 
ilie ninth article, however, of the treaty of Deogom, and fourteenth 
of Stirjee Anjengom, it is expressly stipulated that residents shall 
reside at their respective courts. For what? if the Raja of Berar 
and Sindia are servants and officers of the Peshva. Lord Wel¬ 
lesley, upon concluding a subsidiary engagement with the 
Guickwar, justly derided the Peshva’s right of interference; and 
nothing but a wish to argue upon the imagiuary principles of the 
Mahratta constitution, could have misled a mind at once so discri¬ 
minating, and of such commanding powers. Lord Wellesley, fairly 
enough, fought the enemy with their own weapons; treating them 
as feudatories and servants when they attempted to escape the 
effects of their own acts by so scandalous a subterfuge. Thus 
General Wellesley admirably repelled the necessity of Sindia’s 
consulting the Peshva, bv hinting, if that were necessary, he must 
(lien be in rebellion. 

In reply to one of Sindia’s ministers, saying the Peshva must be 
consulted, the General replied, “ Me would answer for the Peshva’s 
consent,” but observed that “ he had hitherto talked to them under 
" the notion that Scindia was Ike head of a slate ; and if, instead of 
“ that light, he wished to be considered as the Peshva's servant, the 
« case was so much altered as to render a different system neces- 
s ‘ sary, and he hinted, in that case, that the Malta Raje- zoas 
“ new in rebellion." (Appendix, Part 2. page 40.) This was 
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a fair answer to so scandalous an evasion; but how are we to 
reconcile the following speech of the same officer to the same 
minister? « In respect to the Pe'shva, Major-General Wellesley 
“ denied that his power Was identified with that of Douiut Itao 
“ Sindia, or that the latter teas any thing hut. the subject of Ike 
“ former.” Appendix, Part 2, Appendix Id, page 12, Calcutta 
edition. 

Such are the contradictory and fluctuating opinions of two 
of our most celebrated characters; not resulting from want of in¬ 
formation, but simply from receiving the subjects through a Mah- 
ratta medium, and assuming their interested statements, as a just 
elucidation of the principles of their constitution. A Mahratta 
chieftain is a free agent so long as his affairs are prosperous, and he 
is strong enough to maintain his independence; but the moment 
he experiences a reverse of fortune, he then becomes the willing 
servant of an imaginary master. 

Note 47. 

This was the case under the administration of Nana Fumarec-se. 


For an account of these sacred isles, see Captain Wilford’s 
Essays in the Asiatic Researches, vol. viii. and ix. 





